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Vivarium XXV, 1 (1987) 


IN MEMORIAM CORNELIA JOHANNA DE VOGEL 


C. J. de Vogel, Emeritus professor of Ancient and Patristic Philo¬ 
sophy at the State University of Utrecht, died on 7 May, 1986 in the 
82nd year of her life. For her to study and teach the history of philo¬ 
sophy eo ipso meant to express her own philosophical ideas. 

After having taken her doctoral degree at Utrecht with a disserta¬ 
tion on ‘a turning point in Plato’s thought’, she mainly focussed on 
problems of a theological nature, and this field of problems received 
most of her attention after she retired. Even during the years inbe- 
tween, however, she was almost exclusively interested and engaged in 
problems of a theological or metaphysical nature (she did not consider 
the two disciplines as essentially different from each other), problems 
which received her fullest attention. 

When it became obvious that the scholarly journal Phronesis which 
she had helped to set up was hardly suitable for studies on Mediaeval 
thought, her pupil L. M. de Rijk found her willing to support his ini¬ 
tiative to set up the present Journal. The orientation of Vivarium was 
not the same as her own: she always maintained that Greek philosophy 
and especially Platonism had prepared the way to Christian mediaeval 
thought and that is why she hardly noticed the unique development 
within Mediaeval culture. People like Abelard and Ockham she 
viewed with suspicion, and even a figure such as Duns Scotus did not 
seem to fit in with her ideas. 

In Utrecht she taught her pupils to study texts in a strictly philolo¬ 
gical manner. She displayed an exemplary work ethic; she devoted 
herself to her pupils even if they chose to go their own way. Her con¬ 
version to Catholicism (in 1945) and her sex often made it difficult for 
her to feel at home with her fellow workers, especially because she was 
often unfathomable and difficult to get along with. She would have 
nothing to do with feminism and yet she would, often passionately, 
defend equal rights for women. The last years of her life she chose to 
spend in isolation in the Zealand coastal village of Renesse, where the 
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locals only knew her as the organist of the little church on the beach. 
The parish priest was the only person who frequently spoke to her and 
few people she had known at the university ever came to visit her. 

C. J. de Vogel deserves to live on as an influential scholar, famous 
even far beyond her own country. It is a great honour for her pupils 
to have had such an inspiring instructor. 

L. M. de Rijk 
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Vivarium XXV, 1 (1987) 


Reply to Prof, de Rijk 


MARTIN M. TWEEDALE 


It is always a bit disconcerting to have one’s work severely criticized 
by a scholar in one’s own field, and even more so when by a figure 
so distinguished as Prof, de Rijk, whose work in editing texts of 
medieval logic I have long admired and relied upon. Much of the 
criticism which he expressed in an article in this journal last year 1 that 
discusses my book Abailard on Universal 2 I agree with, but there are 
some matters where I would like to dissent. It may be useful to sort 
out here just exactly which of Prof, de Rijk’s comments and sugges¬ 
tions I accept and which seem to me either dubious or wrong. 

I 

First of all, Prof, de Rijk has done me and whatever readers my 
book may have the service of pointing out some errors I made in the 
translation of Abailard’s writings. He finds these errors annoying; I 
do too, and I wish to apologize right now to him and other readers 
whom they have either annoyed or misled. Some of these errors con¬ 
stitute a serious fault in a book one of whose main aims was to make 
certain texts available in English for philosophers and others who do 
not read Latin. Let me here list the passages in question, giving the 
translation I would now prefer. At the same time I shall add a few 
remarks on the way Prof, de Rijk would read those passages. 

(1) Logica Ingredientibus (henceforth LI) p. 13 (11-12) 3 , (my book p. 
108): 

Quare eorum fundamentum non est sicut nec homo differentiarum. 

Consequently he is not the underlying support for these accidents just as neither 
is man the underlying support for differences. 

1 Martin M. Tweedale on Abailard. Some Criticisms of a Fascinating Venture , in: Vivarium, 
XXIII (1985), 81-97. 

2 North Holland, Amsterdam 1976. 

3 B. Geyer, Peter Abaelards Philosophische Schriften, in: Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
des Mittelalters, Band 21, Heft 1-4, Miinster/W. 1919. 
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Reading this as 'Consequently there is no base for these 
accidents...’ was a very careless error on my part. By the way, in the 
preceding sentence I did not translate ' praeter ’ as 'over and about’, as 
Prof, de Rijk claims (p. 84), but as the perfectly colloquial 'over and 
above’. 

(2) Logica “nostrorum Petitioni Sociorum” (henceforth LNPS) p. 522 
(13-17), 4 (my book p. 142-3): 

Quod etiam Aristoteles, pnnceps peripateticorum, per diffinitionem universalis quam ponit, 
aperte insinuat, cum ait: “Universale est, quod est natum praedicari de pluribus, ” idest a 
nativitate sua hoc contrahit, ex institutione scilicet . 

Aristotle, the Prince of the Peripatetics, clearly indicates this in his definition of 
‘universal’ when he says, “A universal is what is formed so as to be predicated 
of many,” i.e. it draws this from its formation, i.e. from its establishment. 

(3) LNPSp. 524 (13-16), (my book p. 146): 

Conversae harum , scilicet: vox est genus vel vox est species, non sunt concedendae, cum per 
illas commumtas essentiae ostendatur, quae similiter in omnibus reperitur. 

But their converses, viz.: 

An utterance is a genus 
or 

An utterance is a species 

are not to be conceded as though they assert a commonness of an essence, which 
is found similarly in everything. 

Originally I translated 'cum' as ‘since’ and intended the passage to 
be read the way Prof, de Rijk suggests (p. 87) at the end of his remark, 
i.e. as meaning that to grant the truth of the converses because they 
assert a commonness of essence is not allowed. But clearly my original 
translation was open to the incorrect reading that it is because the con¬ 
verses express a commonness of essence that their truth should be 
rejected. Prof, de Rijk would translate ‘ cum ’ as ‘although’ so that we 
get 'are not to be conceded although they assert...’. However, this 
implies that Abailard thought those sentences did assert a com¬ 
monness of an essence, when it is clear from his earlier remarks that 
he did not think they asserted this but rather said that a certain pro¬ 
perty belonged to an utterance, a property which in fact an utterance 
could not have. Hence I now choose to render ' cum ’ by 'as though’, 
although this is admittedly an unusual translation. 


4 B. Geyer, op. cit. 
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(4) Introductiones Montane Minores (Logica Modernorum , vol. II, pt. 2, 
p. 23 (17-20), 5 (my book p. 164): 

Dicit tamen in huiusmodi propositionibus esse predicatum et subiectum: non quod in eis 
predicatur subiecto predicatum, sed quia subiecto apponitur, facit enuntiationem. 

Yet he says that there is in propositions of this sort a subject and a predicate; 
it is not that in them the predicate is predicated of the subject but rather that 
it is attached to the subject, that produces a declarative sentence. 

I embellished this passage a little too much to bring out the rather 
paradoxical thesis it attributes to Alberic, namely that in logically par¬ 
ticular propositions the predicate is not predicated of anything 
including the subject term. In fact in the sentence preceding the one 
above Alberic is said to hold the view that there is no predication in 
such cases. In a ‘‘howler'’ of his own Prof, de Rijk chastises me for 
constructing a translation which attributes this 4 ‘unexpected’’ view to 
Alberic. “How on earth can Alberic of Paris (who is quoted here) 
claim that in a proposition the predicate is not predicated of the sub¬ 
ject ?” he asks rhetorically. Evidently Prof, de Rijk did not study the 
preceding sentence very carefully. It reads: 

Magister Albericus. ..dicit nihilpraedicari de aliquo, nec rem de re nec terminum de termino, 
quia particulariter praedicari non est praedicari. 

In other words, what authorities call a predicate in a proposition of 
particular quantity is not in fact predicated at all, on Alberic’s view. 
I do not know how Alberic defended the view this text and my transla¬ 
tion attribute to him, but that the text says he held it seems to me 
indisputable. 

(By the way, Prof, de Rijk on p. 89 incorrectly cites my previous 
translation by substituting ‘that’ for ‘because’ with the result that it 
appears ungrammatical.) 

(5) LNPS p. 527 (23-28), (my book, p. 165): 

Genera et species quaedam, non omnia in sensibilibus sunt posita, hoc est sensibilia habent 
nominare, et ponuntur extra sensibilia, id est res habent significare et non cum aliqua forma 
quae sensui subiaceat, quia si res omnes formas quae sensui subiacent, amitterent, non ideo 
minus a genere et specie nominari possent. 

Certain genera and species, but not all, have been given in sensibles, i.e. they 
name sensibles, and are given outside sensibles, i.e. they signify things but not 
via some form that falls under the senses, because if things lost all the forms 
which are subject to the senses, they could just as well be named by genera and 
species. 

5 L. M. de Rijk, Assen 1967. 
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The mistranslation of ‘ amitterent' as 4 ‘sent out’’ was a careless error 
on my part. My commentary shows, though, that I was not misled 
about the sense of the passage. Prof, de Rijk’s proposed translation (p. 
89) is ‘would loose’, which is just as bad as mine was (or is ‘loose’ a 
misprint for ‘lose’?). 

(6) LI p. 317 (12-15), (my book p. 169): 

Ubi vero attendit naturam aliquam rei vel in eo quod res est vel ens vel substantia vel corpus 
vel alba vel Socrates , intellectus dicitur, cum quidem de confusione quae imaginationis erat, 
ad intellectum per rationem ducitur. 

But when the mind notes a nature of a thing, in as much as the thing is either 
a being or a substance or a body or white or Socrates, it is called an idea, i.e. 
when it is led by reason from the vagueness which is associated with the imagina¬ 
tion to an idea. 

Here I did not commit what Prof, de Rijk calls the “howler” of con¬ 
fusing ‘ quidem with ‘ quod ’ (p. 90) but the equally careless error of con¬ 
struing ‘ quae imaginationis erat ’ as the subject of ‘ducitur'. ‘Quidem ’ I did 
not translate at all. Prof, de Rijk is annoyed by my occasionally failing 
to take note of words like ‘ quidem ’ and ‘profecto' , but present-day 
English prose does not use their English equivalents nearly as often as 
Abailard uses those latin words, and in fact translating them is at times 
quite superfluous. Here, though, I think the translation does need to 
note the ‘ quidem ’ in some way. 

As for translating ‘ intellectus ’ by ‘idea’, I admit this practice has its 
drawbacks, and I am not at all sure that I would retain it if I were to 
rework all my translations. But the alternatives are pretty bad as well. 
‘Intellection’ is grotesque and meaningless in today’s English. 
‘Understanding’ is misleading. ‘Act of thinking’ suggests pondering 
or deliberating, which is not what ‘ intellectus ’ designates. I certainly 
made it clear in my commentary that an idea for Abailard was an act 
and not the product or object of an act. The word ‘idea’ can have both 
senses in current English usage. 

Prof, de Rijk says (p. 90) that my equation of intellectus with ideas 
may be what led me to feel the need on p. 170 of my book “to 
exculpate Abailard from any suggestion of some intermediate sense 
datum”. To refer to my short remark as an exculpation is to elevate 
a brief aside into a peroration. Certainly Prof, de Rijk’s suggestion 
about my motivations is preposterous since the topic of the discussion 
is sensus not intellectus. Nor does anything I say, so far as I can see, force 
Abailard to the view that “ideas conceive of ideas”. I frankly find 
Prof, de Rijk’s remarks at this juncture very puzzling. 
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(7) LI p. 314 (32-35), (my book p. 172): 

Sunt tamen qui velint ipsam animam illud esse, quae ita se jormare potest, ut singularum 
rerum similitudines exprimat et in se ipsa possit singula speculari, in similitudinem quorum 
quoque se transformat. 

Nevertheless there are those who hold that the mind itself is that image, and that 
it is able to form itself so as to express likenesses of particular things and to be 
able in itself to think about particular items, into whose likeness it also 
transforms itself. 

I prefer to retain the translation of ‘ instar’ as ‘image’ since it makes 
clear that Abailard is talking about what he elsewhere refers to by 
‘ imago ’. Also contrary to Prof, de Rijk (p. 91) I did not render ‘animam 
illud esse, quae ’ as ‘the mind that is that which’, but as ‘the mind itself 
is that which’. 


(8) LI p. 25 (28-29), (my book p. 176): 

Non enim res hoc tantum habet, sed tantum attenditur ut hoc habens. 

For he—the thing here—does not have only this, but he is only attended to as 
having this. 

In the whole passage of which this is a part I translated ‘ea ’ and ‘earn ’ 
as ‘him’ while recognizing that ‘res’ is their real antecedent. But the 
thing in question here is a man and one cannot properly in English 
refer to a man as a thing or by ‘it’. So I think what Prof, de Rijk takes 
as a mistake here (p. 91) is really just a way of putting what Abailard 
says into reasonable English. But he is right that I carelessly associated 
‘ hoc ’ with ‘res’ in this sentence. 


(9) LI p. 328 (22-24), (my book p. 177): 

Non enim ad hoc imagines in animo colligo praesentialiter ut praesentialiter sic esse attendam, 
sed sic antea contigisse vel contingendum esse. 

For I do not now gather images in my mind / just / so that I may attend to what 
is now the case, but also that I may now attend to what happened before or what 
is going to happen. 


In the last sentence of the passage I give on p. 177 Prof, de Rijk says 
‘sanae conceptionis essent ’ should be rendered: ‘be the product of soundly 
conceiving’. This is not very meaningful English, but he may be right 
that the genitive there indicates a source. 
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(10) LI p. 24 (28-30), (my book p. 179): 

Sed projecto cum eas ab intellectibus diversas facimus, iam praeter rem et intellectum tertia 
exiit nominum significatio. 

But certainly once we treat them /i.e. the forms/ as different from ideas, there 
has now come to be a third signification for nouns besides the thing and the idea. 

The translation in my book is genuinely horrible. But I find Prof, 
de Rijk’s translation of this sentence unacceptable as well. He would 
read it as follows: 

But certainly in that we are making them /i.e. the forms/ as /sic!/ diverse from 
the intellections, then inavoidably /sic!/ besides the thing and the intellection, 
signification has come out as a third thing. 

My careless error was to treat 'eas 5 as referring to ‘ nominal. Prof, de 
Rijk makes no slips of that magnitude, although he does forget to 
translate 4 nominum ’. (pp. 92-3) What I mainly disagree with is his 
claim that what Abailard is saying is that on the view under discussion 
we shall have to treat nominal signification as a third thing in addition 
to ideas and things. It seems clear to me that Abailard’s proposal is 
rather that if we allow both that common forms are signified by nouns 
and that common forms are neither things nor ideas, then in addition 
to signification of things and signification of ideas, whose distinction 
is attested to by the authorities, we will have signification of forms, 
which no authority treats as a distinct third sort of signification that 
nouns have. Prof, de Rijk’s translation fails to make it clear that what 
we are dealing with is three distinct types of significations that nouns 
have, where by ‘ significatio 5 is meant the significatum or object signified 
rather than the property of signifying. In other words we now have 
three rather than just two sorts of object of nominal signification. My 
latinist friend here tells me the Latin will bear this interpretation. 

(11) LI p. 20 (12-14), (my book p. 206): 

Statum quoque hominis res ipsas in natura hominis statutas possumus appellate, quarum 
communem similitudinem ille concepit , qui vocabulum imposuit. 

Also we can call the status man the very things now established by the nature of 
man, i.e. the things whose common likeness he conceived who applied the word 
/to them/. 

Here I gratefully accept Prof, de Rijk’s suggestion that the ‘ non ’ 
which the ms. has before ‘ natura ’ should be ‘ nunc\ The sentence then 
turns out to be a sort of aside in which Abailard acknowledges a use 
of ‘ status ’ which, to my knowledge, he never alludes to again. (By the 
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way, I did not omit to translate ‘quoque as Prof, de Rijk asserts on p. 
94) As my commentary on p. 207 states, I was unsure what to make 
of this sentence and simply tried lamely to make the ‘ non 9 of the ms. 
play a role. 

I have long been dissatisfied with ‘type’ as a translation of ‘ status ’, 
so I am favourably disposed to Prof, de Rijk’s comments on this point 
(p. 93), while remaining uncertain how best to translate it. Perhaps 
it should just be left in the Latin. 

The reason I used ‘the type of a man 5 rather than ‘the type of man 5 
is that only the former can be at all read as meaning the character of 
being a man. The latter would refer to some character whose exten¬ 
sion is included in the extension of being a man. Certainly I was well 
aware that ‘status hominis 5 means ‘being a man 5 , as anyone who reads 
my commentary on this and other passages could not help but 
observe. 

Also I would like to add to the list of my mistakes one which Prof, 
de Rijk did not mention but which was pointed out to me by Prof. 
Norman Kretzmann some years ago. 


(12) Dialectica p. 140 (23-29), 6 (my book p. 302): 

Quod autem grammaticorum regulis contrarii videmur, quod multa componimus verba vel 
substantiva, ut \esse hominem \ vel ab aliis quam ab actionibus vel passionibus sumpta, ut 
‘esse album propter rectam enuntiationum sententiam aperiendam, non abhorreas. lilt enim 
qui primum disciplinae gradum tenent, pro capacitate tenerorum multa provectis inquirere aut 
corrigenda reliquerunt in quibus dialecticae subtilitatem oportet laborare. 

Do not recoil in horror when in order to open up the correct meanings of 
sentences we put together many verbs or substantives, such as ‘to be a man*, 
or verbs derived from things other than actions or passions, such as ‘to be white’, 
and thus seem to go against the rules of grammarians. For those who are in the 
first rank of the discipline, out of a consideration for the capacities of beginners, 
have left to the advanced the inquiry into and correction of many matters in 
which the subtlety of dialectic must be employed. 

In only four of the above cases, (1), (5), (10) and (11), does it seem 
to me my readers could have been significantly misled by my original 
translations, and in the case of (11) they were warned in the commen¬ 
tary that I was unsure of the meaning of the sentence in question. Any 
errors of the magnitude of these four are serious, but I am relieved to 
find that in no case were they or any of the other errors in translation 
the cause of any misinterpretation in my commentary of Abailard’s 
philosophical positions. 

6 ed. by L. M. de Rijk, Assen 1956, second edition 1970. 
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In fact in no case, save (11), does my substituting the new transla¬ 
tion make me want to say anything at all different in my commentary. 
(In (11) I made some remarks on p. 207 defending the retention of 
‘non’ in the text, remarks I would now retract. But this does not con¬ 
cern the basic view that Abailard held concerning status.) I think that 
Prof, de Rijk’s article conveys the impression that I have 
misunderstood Abailard’s thought on 4 'many decisive points”, and 
that I have even failed to translate certain words when that was conve¬ 
nient for my interpretation. This is what I would want to reject 
entirely. 

In the remainder of this piece I shall first discuss some points of 
translation where I am inclined to reject Prof, de Rijk’s suggestions 
and then move on to substantive matters of interpretation of what 
Abailard is saying. 


II 

(1) LI p. 117 (2-7), (my book, pp. 93-94): 

Prof, de Rijk (p. 83) calls my translating 4 quasi’ by ‘as though’ in 
the clause, ‘ideoque ea superposuit ceteris quasi prima naturaliter et digniora 
rerum continentia’, “a howler of major importance”, on the grounds 
that it “implies that Abailard does not share the Aristotelian view 
involved here.” My intuitions say that ‘as though’ does not have that 
implication but rather leaves it an open question whether Abailard 
held that view or not. Prof, de Rijk prefers ‘since’, but this I think 
definitely implies that Abailard did share this view, whereas ‘quasi’, as 
Prof, de Rijk himself remarks, really means ‘since, in the speaker’s 
mind’, where the speaker here is Aristotle, not Abailard, and absolves 
the author of the whole passage from any commitment to the view he 
is attributing to someone. 

Further, Prof, de Rijk says I failed to translate the ‘ ideo’ in the above 
clause. That is incorrect (my translation starts: ‘and therefore’), and 
his error at that point should cast some doubt on the claim he 
immediately inserts that I often leave out single words, especially 
where they are unfavourable to my interpretation. That charge is 
nowhere substantiated in his article. 

Prof, de Rijk then goes on to what follows ‘quasi ’, namely ‘prima 
naturaliter et digniora rerum continentia’, and says that I incorrectly 
associate ‘prima with ‘genera’ and then misunderstand ‘digniora rerum ’. 
But I could not have associated ‘prima’ with ‘genera’ for the simple 
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reason that ‘ genera ’ does not occur in this passage; rather I associated 
it with the ‘ ea ’ that precedes it in the clause quoted earlier. This l ea 
itself refers to the nomina in which Aristotle is said to have thought the 
signification of of all other nouns began. The real issue between Prof, 
de Rijk and myself here is whether ' prima naturaliter et digniora rerum > 
is to be taken as a single phrase serving as the object of ' continentia? or 
whether only 1 digniora rerum' is the object of i continentia. I read it in the 
latter way, but I admit that it is equally possible to read it in the 
former way, and in that case I would translate the clause by: 

and therefore he placed them over the others as though they contained the things 

that are naturally primary and higher ranking. 

My latinist friend here at Auckland finds it hard to choose between 
these alternatives. 

As for ' digniora rerum ’ Prof, de Rijk thinks my translation as 'nobler 
things’ evidences some mental block on my part. I see nothing wrong 
here (except I do like Prof, de Rijk’s suggestion that we translate 
'dignior ’ by 'of higher rank’); what we have here, in my opinion and 
in that of my latinist friend, is a partitive genitive of a familiar sort, 7 
and the phrase literally means ‘the higher ranking among things’. 
Prof, de Rijk wants to treat it as a different sort of partitive genitive, 
where it would mean the higher ranking elements in things. His 
translation of the whole clause reads: “since they contain those 
elements in things (viz. their universal characters) which are naturally 
first and of a higher rank”. This is, I suppose, a grammatically 
possible reading, but a highly unlikely one, it seems to me, since it has 
Abailard attributing to Aristotle a view which he certainly did not hold 
and which Abailard himself opposed, viz. that there are common con¬ 
stituents of things. Also if Abailard had wanted to talk about charac¬ 
ters of things in contrast to things here, he would almost certainly have 
made that clear, for there is nothing in the immediate environs that 
would lead us to expect such a distinction at this point. By far the most 
direct interpretation of these words (accepting for the moment that 
‘ prima ’ and ' digniora ’ go together) is that Abailard attributes to 
Aristotle the view that substance, quality, quantity etc. are primary 

7 For an example of this sort of partitive genitive see Lucretius, De Rerum Natura I, 
315 and IV, 415: ‘ strata viarum meaning ‘the paved roads’ and not ‘the paved parts 
of roads’. This sort of partitive genitive is more frequent and more idiomatic than the 
other sort which actually makes reference to parts of things, according to C. Bailey 
in Titi Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura , vol. I, pp. 91-92, Oxford 1947. 
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and higher ranking things. It is entirely unlikely that he attributes to 
him te view that substance, quality, quantity, etc. are “elements” of 
things, since that is a very un-Aristotelian view, and not one any 
unprejudiced reader of Abailard would expect to crop up. 

(2) Dialectica Garlandi Compotistae, ed. by L. M. de Rijk, p. 20 
(22)— p. 21 (8). (my book pp. 137-8). 

Prof, de Rijk criticizes (p. 84) my use of inverted commas in 
translating a passage from his edition of Garlandus’ Dialectica . He says 
that I do not make a proper distinction between words being used 
autonymously, where inverted commas are needed, and words being 
used to stand for genera and species, where he uses italics. But what 
is remarkable about Garlandus’ treatment of genera and species, and 
individuals as well, is that they are all utterances on his view. In other 
words, Garlandus systematically denies the very distinction that Prof, 
de Rijk would have us foist upon him. For example, if we follow Prof, 
de Rijk’s advice, one portion of the passage comes out as follows: 

Body is a species that signifies both itself and its genus. This is proved as follows: 
Air is a species of body and ‘air’ signifies this utterance ‘body’ as well as this 
utterance ‘substance’; therefore, body , the genus of air , signifies itself and 
substance , the most general genus, because whatever a species signifies in as much 
as it is a species, its genus also signifies. 

This rendering leaves the argument in an unsatisfactory state, since 
nowhere in it is it established that the species air signifies body and 
substance ; all we have is that ‘air’ signifies ‘body’ and ‘substance’. But 
once we apply Garlandus’ nominalistic thesis and change all the italics 
to inverted commas, we have my translation and an argument which 
is formally valid. (It should be noted in this connection that Garlandus 
is particularly careful to make his arguments completely explicit and 
valid on formal grounds.) 

(3) LNPS p. 522 (33-35), (my book p. 144) 

On p. 84 of his article Prof, de Rijk charges me with another 
howler; I have, he says, taken the verb l astruent\ treated it as a passive 
and mistranslated it to boot as ‘construe’ rather than ‘claim’. But 
what Prof, de Rijk seems not to have noticed is that the view Abailard 
is raising an objection to here is his own , and to translate ‘ astruant ’ as 
‘they claim’, as Prof, de Rijk wishes, is to indicate misleadingly that 
Abailard is talking about a group which does not include himself. 
(Note in the preceding paragraph, found in my book p. 143, he has 
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used the first person plural.) I decided to avoid that problem by using 
a passive construction where no personal pronoun occurs. As for the 
difference between ‘are claimed to be universals’ and ‘are construed 
as universals’, I frankly do not see any, except the hint in the latter 
that some subtle theorizing has made the position possible, and cer¬ 
tainly that is true in this case. If this is a “howler”, then “howlers” 
must occur in every translation that varies at all from the literal. 

(4) LNPS p. 523 (11-15), (my book p. 145) 

I doubt that the ‘ illucT in 'illud quod praedicatur de pluribus etc. ’ means 
‘the phrase’, as Prof, de Rijk suggests (p. 85), although that proposal 
is possible. My doubt is based on the use of ‘ illud ’ in 'illud quod 
praedicatur ’ two sentences before the passage under discussion. There 
it clearly cannot mean ‘the phrase’ because Abailard is not referring 
to the phrase ‘ quod praedicatur' ; rather it means ‘that’. Now in the 
passage before us Abailard clearly is talking about a phrase; the only 
issue, and it is a very small one, between Prof, de Rijk and myself is 
whether the phrase in question is ‘ illud quod praedicatur de pluribus ’ or 
‘quod praedicatur de pluribus ’. Again Prof, de Rijk misquotes my transla¬ 
tion so that it appears that I did not notice an autonymous use of the 
phrase. He says that I translated it as ‘that which is predicated’ 
whereas in fact I used inverted commas and translated it by “that 
which is predicated...”. Since then my translation and Prof, de Rijk’s 
are virtually the same, I am at a loss to know what he is complaining 
about and what “erroneous judgment” I have been led to, unless, of 
course, he really did not notice my inverted commas. 

In the second sentence of the passage Prof, de Rijk says my transla¬ 
tion gives “the exact opposite of what Abailard is saying”, because I 
have misread ‘ aliter as meaning ‘otherwise’ rather than ‘in another 
way’. The point of Abailard’s remark is, in my opinion, that if we 
insist that the definition of ‘genus’ be ‘that which is predicable of 
many etc.’, then the definition can only be predicated of something in 
an assertion of an identity of some thing with itself, which he expects 
us to find paradoxical compared with his own view that the definition 
is simply a phrase indicating the property of being predicated of many 
and thus does not predicate any subject of that property. Abailard is 
very conscious of this difference. It is noted in his Theologia Christiana 
(henceforth TC), bk. Ill, parag. 140 (p. 248 (1720-1 )) 8 that the matter 


8 ed. E. M. Buytaert in Petri Abaelardi Opera Theologica , vol. II, Turnholt 1969. 
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of a waxen image is not enmattered although it is the thing that is 
enmattered. In the next paragraph Abailard goes on to remark (lines 
1729-1736): 9 

Certainly it is one thing to predicate a form, another to predicate the informed 
item itself, i.e. the very thing subject to the form. For if I say, ‘the waxen image 
is prior to the wax’, i.e. has priority in respect of the wax, then I link and 
predicate the form itself, and what is said is false. But if I say ‘the waxen image 
is an item prior to the wax, i.e. some thing prior to the wax, then I link and 
predicate the informed item and the proposition is true, since that image is a 
body which is prior to the wax. 

It is this sort of distinction between predicating the form and 
predicating the informed item that is, I believe, at stake in the LNPS 
passage. If Prof, de Rijk agrees with that he should not say I 4 4 arrive 
at the exact opposite of what Abailard is really saying’ ’. If he does not 
agree, then I would be interested in knowing what his interpretation 
is. 


(5) Introductiones Montane Minores (as quoted by Prof, de Rijk on pp. 
15-16 of his “Some new Evidence on Twelfth Century Logic. Alberic 
and the School of Mont Ste Genevieve (Montani)”, Vivarium IV, 1 
(1966)), (my book p. 148). 

Prof, de Rijk says (p. 88) that the sentence l Immo dicimus ei esse 
oppositum ’ should be translated: ‘we rather say that it is its opposite’. 
But this would be quite misleading, since examination of the whole 
text reveals that what the author goes on to say, is a proposition that 
is the logical opposite of one he has just mentioned and to which ‘«’ 
refers. So the author is not saying that something is its opposite, which 
would be rather silly in any event, but that he is going to assert the 
opposite of the proposition just mentioned. Ergo, my translation: 
‘Rather we say the opposite of this’. 

(6) LI , p. 21 (9-11), (my book p. 171) 

Prof, de Rijk seems to think that 'vera' in ‘ ilia quadratura et ilia altitudo 
vera forma sit intellectus ’ goes with ‘ quadratura et altitudo ’ rather than with 
forma'. I really cannot see any reason for that and my translation 
follows that of McKeon’s here. Also Prof, de Rijk says I have 

9 Aliud quippe est praedicare forrnam, aliudformatum ipsum, hoc est rem ipsam formae subiectam . 
Si enim dicam *imago cerea est prior cera ’, hoc est prioritatem habet respectu cerae, tunc ipsam 
copulo ac praedico forrnam, et falsum est quod dicitur. Si vero dicam ‘imago cerea est prius cera ’, 
hoc est res aliqua prior cera, tunc ipsum copulo ac praedico formatum, ac vera est propositio, cum 
ipsa imago sit corpus quod est prius cera . 
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misunderstood the passage when I say that “Abailard resists any 
attempt to view a likeness as some real psychological entity/ ’ I suggest 
in return that if Prof, de Rijk thinks I am wrong on that point, he has 
badly misunderstood the passage. 

(7) LNPS p. 531 (5-8), (my book, p. 180) 

My translation here takes some liberties with the Latin in order to 
give a more readable English translation. So far as I can see I have 
accurately rendered Abailard’s intent. 

(8) LNPS, p. 532 (30-32), (my book p. 181) 

In my opinion Prof, de Rijk’s suggestion (p. 93) that we translate 
'hac voce prolata ’ as 'this expression having been pronounced’ instead 
of 'by this spoken expression’ obscures the meaning and is awkward 
English as well. His other suggestion that we render ‘ Auditor non habet 
quod rationabiliter intelligat' as 'The hearer does not have something to 
rationally think of is acceptable (given no scruples about split 
infinitives) and perhaps even stylistically more colloquial than mine, 
but there is no difference in meaning. 

Ill 

In this final section I want to take up a couple matters where I differ 
from Prof, de Rijk not only on matters of translation but on fairly 
significant points of interpretation of Abailard’s philosophical 
positions. 

(1) On p. 83 of his article and elsewhere Prof, de Rijk takes me to 
task for translating ‘ essentia ’ as 'essence’ rather than as 'thing’, 
although he admits I am fully aware that ‘ essentia ’ refers to a concrete 
thing. The reason I kept to 'essence’ rather than ‘thing’ is that in 
English you cannot say ‘the thing of something’, whereas you can say 
‘the essence of something’, and it seemed to me we needed phrases of 
the latter sort, notably in the passage from LNPS where we find the 
phrase ' Haec essentia vocis’ . l0 But now Prof, de Rijk holds the view that 
this and also the phrases ‘ status animalis ’ and ' materia Socratis ’ are in the 
present context examples of what he calls the “ genitivus explications' ’, 


10 Another reason is Abailard’s use of ‘essentialiter (my book p. 146). In English we 
have ‘essentially’ but no ‘thingly’. 
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a construction illustrated by the phrase ‘ nomen hominis\ which should 
be rendered as 'the noun, ‘man”. Consequently he would render (p. 
88) 'haec essentia vocis' as 'this thing, viz. the utterance’ or ‘this 
utterance qua thing’, and (p. 87) 'haec materia Socratis ’ as 'this material 
thing, Socrates’. (Twice on p. 85 Prof, de Rijk incorrectly says I 
translated the phrase l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 haec essentia vocis' as 'this essence of utterance’, 
which sounds like a strange perfume. In fact my translation was ‘this 
essence of an utterance’. He gets it right on p. 88.) 

I am grateful to Prof, de Rijk for informing me that the genitivus 
explications is a recognized construction in Latin, but I have doubts 
about some of his applications of the notion. First of all, he says there 
is a "golden rule” in Latin which proscribes constructions of the form 
'nomen rex' meaning the noun ‘king’, or ' status animaV meaning the 
status animal, where the nouns involved are in the same case. The only 
exceptions, he says, are "combinations in which the other part is a 
proper noun” as in ‘ urbs Roma'. In order to avoid such constructions 
authors resort either to the genitivus explicativus as in ‘ nomen regis and 
'status animalis ’ or an apposition with inverted word order such as rex 
hoc nomen . "Phrases,” he says, "such as ‘ nomen , rex' are simply impos¬ 
sible in Latin” (p. 86). 

However, a quick sweep through Abailard’s Theologia Christiana 
shows, if Buytaert’s edition is to be trusted here, that Abailard was 
either blissfully unaware of this rule or felt it could be violated when 
the first noun is accompanied by a demonstrative. I found these five 
places where the rule is clearly violated: 

(1) p. 84 ( 394): hoc nomen 'omnipotens' 

(2) p. 254 (1952): hoc nomen 'opifex' 

(3) p. 272 ( 222): neque hoc nomen 'multa ’, neque hoc nomen 

' multitudo' 

(4) p. 287 ( 727): haec nomina 'Pater' et 'potens', vel 'Filius' et 

'sapiens' vel 'Spiritus Sanctus' et 'benignus' 

(5) p. 301 (1118): hoc nomen 'aeternus' sive etiam 'Deus' vel 'creator' 

and several others where it is violated if the rule excludes such con¬ 
structions when the word named is a proper noun: 

(6) p. 280 ( 486): hoc nomen 'Deus' 

(7) p. 280 ( 492): hoc nomen 'Socrates' 

(8) p. 287 ( 738): haec nomina 'Pater ’, 'Filius ', 'Spiritus Sanctus' 

(9) p. 316 (1647): hoc nomen 'Deus' 
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Given my limited knowledge of Latin, a weakness Prof, de Rijk is 
keen to note, I shall refrain from any opinion on this matter. Perhaps 
examination of the mss. from which Buytaert worked would reveal 
some error on his part here. But it seems more likely that Prof, de 
Rijk’s “golden rule” does not apply when we have a demonstrative, 
and in that case it is of no significance for interpreting the phrases we 
are interested in, viz. 4 hie status animal', 4 haec essentia vocis', and 4 haec 
materia Socratis' . But I would be interested in what Prof, de Rijk has 
to say about the apparent exceptions to his rule that I have found. 

In any event until that matter is resolved, I remain in some doubt 
about his recommendation that we change l hic status animal', which is 
what the ms. has, to 4 hie status animalis 9 on p. 524 of LNPS. I confess, 
though, that I also have doubts about the proposal I put forth that 4 hie 
status animal' means 4 this type animal', i.e. 4 this sub-type of animal'. 
It seems the definitive interpretation of this phrase remains to be 
given. 

What I feel more certain about is that Prof, de Rijk goes too far 
when he claims that the phrases l Haec essentia vocis ' and 4 Haec materia 
Socratis ’, found on pp. 523 and 524 of LNPS, are also genitivi explicativi. 
Let us consider first the phrase 4 haec essentia vocis'. The word 4 essentia' 
figures very prominently in TC, and there we find it is used almost 
interchangeably with 4 substantia' (see for example, in Buytaert's edi¬ 
tion, p. 89 (546), p. 220 (798), p. 229 (1126-8)), but substances are 
contrasted with accidents by Abailard so that we can speak of the 
substance of something, i.e. that which underlies the accidents of the 
thing. (See, for example, the discussion in TC p. 229 ff. and the many 
places where he speaks of the single substance of the three divine 
Persons.) Likewise it seems to me that there are many passages in TC 
where we want to speak of the essence of something, meaning by that 
the thing that is the subject of various forms and properties. Abailard 
can even speak of the quantity of the essence of something (TC p. 251 
(1827)). I think it is quite clear from this and a host of passages in TC 
that an ordinary partitive genitive can be used with 4 essentia' , and thus 
its translation as 4 thing’ is not always possible. For example, consider 
the following passage (TC p. 234 (1266-1273): 

At vero cum hie sedens sit Socrates et Socrates sit albus, constat etiam hunc sedentem esse 
album, cum eadem prorsus essentia sit huius sedentis et huius albi; nec multa numero dicantur 
hie sedens et hie albus, cum eadem sit essentia huius et illius, quae diversis licet occupata 
sit Jormis, non tamen aut multae personae aut multa numero Socrates esse dicitur. Alioquin 
hoc nomen ‘Socrates’ universale esset potius quam singulare, cum de differentibus numero 
diceretur. 
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The point I want to make here is that in the clause ‘ cum eadem prorsus 
essentia sit huius sedentis et huius albV we must take the genitives as par¬ 
titive and not explicative, and consequently also in the clause ‘ cum 
eadem sit essentia huius et illius’. This passage can hardly make sense 
unless we credit Abailard with distinghuishing items that nevertheless 
have the same essence so that it would be translated as follows: 

And since this sitting item is Socrates and Socrates is white, it follows that this 
sitting item is white, since this sitting item and this white item have exactly the 
same essence. Neither would this sitting item and this white item be said to be 
many in number, since this and that have the same essence, and though the 
essence is occupied by different forms, nevertheless Socrates is not said to be 
many persons or many in number. Otherwise, this noun ‘Socrates’ would be 
universal rather than singular since it would be said of items that differ in 
number. 

To return to the phrase l haec essentia vocis\ which Prof, de Rijk says 
means just “this individual word”, I rather suspect that we are 
dealing with an ordinary partitive genitive here too. What Abailard 
refers to by this phrase is the concrete thing, a sound of some sort, 
which possesses two properties: (1) that of being an articulate product 
of the speech organs, and (2) that of having a meaning established by 
linguistic convention. The former is indicated by the term 4 vox ’ and 
the latter by a term like ‘ sermo ’ or ‘ nomen ’, for it is one of Abailard’s 
basic points that the very same thing can be subject to both of these. 
Abailard is playing here with a notion very akin to that of a 
substratum, although he never, so far as I know, is led to espouse a 
mysterious substratum of itself divorced from all forms and properties, 
such as Aristotle proposes in Metaphysics VII, 3. 

As for the phrase ‘haec materia Socratis’ , Prof, de Rijk complains (p. 
87) that my translation of this as ‘this matter of Socrates’ gives the 
erroneous impression that Abailard is talking about Socrates’ material 
component, and should instead be translated as a genitivus explicativus 
construction, viz. as ‘This material thing, viz. Socrates’. But it seems 
to me that in fact it is “Socrates’ material component” that Abailard 
is talking about here, and the genitive is partitive, not explicative. The 
passage in question from LNPS , p. 524 should be compared with ones 
in TC where Abailard talks about a wax image and the wax that is its 
matter. (See TC III, par. 140, and IV, par. 86.) The point of these 
passages is to note that although the wax and the waxen image are the 
same essence, it is not true that all the predicates applicable to one are 
applicable to the other. For example, the wax is not made from wax 
even though the waxen image is; and the waxen image is not the 
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matter of the waxen image even though the wax is. Much the same 
point is made with respect to Socrates and the material making him 
up in a passage at TC IV, par. 40. I shall translate this passage since 
it amounts to a gloss by Abailard himself on the passage in LNPS we 
are discussing: 11 

Furthermore, as we noted earlier, there are many items that are the same in 
number whose names are nevertheless disjoined by predication; this especially 
occurs where the nouns contain a certain relational force, since every relation 
exists between opposites. Certainly the same in number is the matter of Socrates 
and Socrates, also the prior element of Socrates and Socrates, and the perpetual 
element of Socrates and Socrates, since this body or this animal are in fact the 
same as Socrates. And yet it is not right to say that Socrates is the matter of 
Socrates, even though he is the same item which is the matter of Socrates, or 
that he is prior to Socrates, i.e. to himself, or that he is perpetual, although he 
is that which is perpetual, namely this body. 

The point, then, that Abailard is trying to make by contrasting 
Haec materia Socratis est Socrates 

with 

Socrates est materia Socratis 

is that a shift of a phrase from subject position to predicate position 
can shift the sense of the predication from one which asserts an iden¬ 
tity of essence to one which asserts that a relation belongs to some¬ 
thing. (We should recall that earlier in the passage from LNPS 
Abailard has made this distinction between predicating a property of 
something and predicating the thing that has that property. See supra 
pp. 13-14.) In view of this it is clear that ‘ Haec materia Socratis 9 indeed 
does refer to Socrates’ material component, contrary to Prof, de Rijk’s 
conjecture. Also I doubt that we should follow Prof, de Rijk by inser¬ 
ting 4 haec ’ before 4 materia 5 in the second sentence, even though this is 
required to make the second the formal converse of the first. The 4 haec * 
is there in the first sentence to make sure we read the proposition as 
asserting that one thing is the same in essence as the other. Its inser¬ 
tion in the second would encourage a like reading of it and thus 
produce a sentence which would not strike the reader as absurd, and 
thus the contrast would be lost. 

11 p. 282 (580) — p. 283 (590): Praetera, multa sunt, ut supra meminimus, numero eadem, 
quorum tamen nomina per praedicationem disiuncta sunt, quod maxime vis quaedam relationis facit 
quae in illis nominibus continetur, cum videlicet omnis relatio inter opposita consistat. Idem quippe 
est numero materia Socratis et Socrates, et prius Socratis et Socrates, et perpetuum Socratis et 
Socrates, cum videlicet hoc corpus sive hoc animal idem sit quod Socrates; nec tamen did convenit 
ut Socrates sit materia Socratis, quamvis sit idem quod est materia Socratis, aut ut sit prior Socrate, 
hoc est se ipso, aut ut sit perpetuus, licet sit hoc quod est perpetuum, utpote hoc corpus. 
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(2) Prof, de Rijk’s comments (pp. 89-90) on my tentativeness of 
expression on p. 168 of my book give me the impression that he does 
not quite understand what I was doing there. The point was to 
explicate Abailard’s concept of using a noun “denotatively” 
(< appellative ) by comparing it with the modern notions of quantification 
and noting that these notions do not in fact quite catch Abailard’s 
intent. I do not think Abailard is “most explicit” on how he would 
interpret ‘Some hood is wanted by me’ because what he explicitly 
discusses (see pp. 180-2 of my book) are sentences in which ‘hood’ 
occurs in a referentially opaque context, whereas here it occurs 
transparently. Tentativeness is called for here because we are trying 
to explicate basic notions in the theory of reference and Abailard 
himself has not, so far as I know, laid out an explicit theory on this. 
One has to try to judge from examples how he would have developed 
the theory had he wanted to. 

Prof, de Rijk says I have not understood what Abailard was trying 
to explain here. (By ‘here’ I guess he means in the passages in my 
book, pp. 180-2, i.e. those at the end of LNPS starting on p. 530 (20).) 
I am not sure what he thinks I have missed, and when I read his own 
analysis (in “The semantical Impact of Abailard’s Solution of the 
Problem of Universals”) 12 I find there is a wide area of agreement 
between our interpretations. I do have two reservations, however, 
about Prof, de Rijk’s comments in that article. One is relatively minor 
and concerns his comparing sentences like 

(1) I want a golden castle 
with ones like 

(2) I dreamt a dream 

(3) I fought a fight. 

The point about (1) is that ‘a golden castle’ is not being used there 
to refer to anything but simply indicates the character of the want. As 
Prof, de Rijk nicely puts it, (1) says I am a golden-castle-wanter. But 
‘a dream’ in (2) and ‘a fight’ in (3) can be thought of as referential, 
i.e. as referring to some dream or some fight. What is peculiar in (2) 
and (3) is that the item referred to is something which is identical with 
a particular case of the activity indicated by the verb and not at all an 
object of that activity in the way one’s opponent is an object of one’s 
fighting. That seems to me to be a different matter entirely from the 
non-referentiality of ‘golden castle’ in (1). 

12 pp. 139-151 in Petrus Abaelardus (1079-1142): Person, Werk, Wirkung, ed R. Thomas, 
Trier 1980. 
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It is perhaps this, in my opinion mistaken, analogy that leads Prof, 
de Rijk on to what strikes me as an important error of interpretation. 
In summing up Abailard’s solution to the problem of universals he 
says: 13 

As a matter of fact, just as in the case of ‘wanting a golden-castle’ the golden- 
castle is only (mentally) existent as a product of my wanting, the universal 
(meaning of a vox) does not exist in the outside world. Its existence, rather its 
being given, is just due to some productive way of thinking, and, accordingly, 
never exceeds the realm of thinking. 

Prof, de Rijk then goes on to say that this solution “much resembles’’ 
Ockham’s in its first stage, by which I suppose he means Ockham’s 
proposal that universals are Jicta in the mind. 

But Abailard’s point is not to find something which is what a 
universal word means either in the realm of thinking or outside it. The point 
is to show that we need not think that there is something which is what 
a word means. Abailard clearly disassociates himself from views which 
say that what I think of through a word is either some real mental 
entity or some fictum of the mind. Such a view would prevent our talk 
from being about the real public world about us. 

Prof, de Rijk seems to think that in this last extant part of LNPS 
Abailard has revealed to us the whole basic character of his solution 
to the problem of universals. As I see it, Abailard has here merely cut 
the logical ground from under one rather direct route to realism, i.e. 
the route which insists that there has to be some thing which a word 
signifies and which the mind grasps when it uses or hears that word. 

In fact in this very passage Abailard himself talks in a way that 
might seem to grant all the realist wants. He says that through the con¬ 
cept associated with the word ‘man’ I consider “human nature” (p. 
531 (16)). Further he claims that in asserting ‘A man is running’ one 
points out human nature, (p. 532 (27)) Again, when one says ‘Plato 
is a man’ by the idea associated with ‘man’ one “declares and 
discloses a being of Plato’s” (p. 531 (24)). Again, the predicate noun 
is declarative “because through its idea what each being is is 
declared” (p. 531 (26)). Finally, Plato and Socrates agree “in virtue 
of the fact that they are men” (p. 531 (38)), although this does not 
mean there is something in virtue of which they agree. 

Here we have the kind of talk which I had in mind as verging on 
the self-contradictory, when I said Abailard uses talk he himself knew 

13 Ibid. p. 149. 
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to be misleading. This was not meant as a reproach of Abailard, as 
Prof, de Rijk thinks (p. 96); rather one of the main aims of my book 
was to show that what Abailard was trying to say virtually forces one 
to talk in self-contradictory fashion, and yet what he was trying to say 
is a defensible position and even quite profound. I do not think 
anybody could read my book at all carefully and not come away 
believing I held Abailard in the highest respect as a logician. Whatever 
errors I attribute to him are ones of detail and not ones which it would 
be “ridiculous” to impute to a “champion of logical and verbal 
acumen”. 

At any rate, it seems to me quite preposterous to suppose that 
Abailard thought that human nature or being a man are items depen¬ 
dent for their existence on thinking. But clearly these are the sort of 
items he thinks concepts associated with universal words are concepts 
of. The heart of Abailard's solution to the problem of universals lies 
in his defense of the view that items like these are not things, even 
though they in a way have objective existence. The LNPS passage 
serves the merely negative aim of showing that we cannot conclude 
they are things merely by noting that they are the apparent objects of 
verbs like ‘mean' and ‘think of. 

In conclusion I would just like to make one remark on Prof, de 
Rijk's judgment that “to all those who are unable to meticulously 
check his translations” I am an “unreliable guide” to Abailard's 
thought. A guide must be judged on two scores: first whether he leads 
his followers to the right place, in this case the correct assessment of 
Abailard's views on universals, and secondly whether he gets them 
there without too many mishaps on the way. While admitting there 
were mishaps that I should have avoided, I remain convinced that I 
did lead my readers to basically the right interpretation, both in 
general and of the specific passages I discussed. Whether the mishaps 
were so frequent and so serious as to make the journey on balance 
unprofitable I leave to my readers to decide for themselves now that 
they have the benefit of Prof, de Rijk's critique. 

Auckland, New Zealand 
University of Auckland 
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Postscript 

L. M. DE RIJK 


I would very much like to eliminate any impression I might have given that I did not 
highly value Professor Tweedale’s work. I greatly appreciate his response as a con¬ 
tribution to the discussion concerning twelfth century logic, the ‘fascinating venture’ 
in which Abelard was so deeply involved. 

There are a few sources of misunderstanding which I would like to remove. 

a. a d L.I. 117, 2-7. I admit that I started from the (wrong?) assumption that the 
English phrase as though implies that the user (Abelard!) does not share the view men¬ 
tioned. I did not say that our rendering of quasi should imply his adherence to 
Aristotle’s view. (Incidentally, in my opinion his adherence to Aristotle’s view in this 
connection is a sure thing.) Moreover, I do not wish to treat rerum in the phrase 
digniora rerum ‘as a different sort of partitive (sic! De Rijk) genitive’, as Tweedale 
assumes; it is a common use of the possessive genitive just as in manus Socratis 
(although a hand is a man’s part , to be sure). Every Latinist may tell you that a Latin 
partitive genitive is a different thing altogether (e.g. in ubi terrarum or poculum vint). 

b. Professor Tweedale is certainly right in rejecting the stringency of what I have 
called the ‘golden rule’ (concerning the genitivus explication). Indeed, Medieval Latin 
admits of phrases such as 'nomen, rex'. The evidence he adduces from Abelard’s own 
texts is quite convincing and could easily be augmented with examples from other 
authors. However, my thesis about Tweedale’s distinction between ‘type’ and ‘sub- 
type’ is not affected by that. I would like to leave the judgement about this controversy 
(and others) between Tweedale and myself to others, c. ad LNPS , 532, 30-42. Again, 
such phrases as hoc voce prolata located at the head of a sentence are participal construc¬ 
tions (in casu, an ablativus absolutus). It is strictly against Latin idiom to take the par¬ 
ticiple as used adjectivally, (and render: ‘by this spoken expression’) in such cases. 
If ‘this expression having been pronounced’ is awkward English (as, no doubt, its 
counterparts in Dutch and German are as well) one must render the phrase something 
like: ‘when this word has been pronounced’. When I was a schoolboy our Latin 
teacher would not tire of dinning this idiom into us. As often as we tried to explain 
away our offences against that idiom (quite inventively, as you will understand) he 
would bang his fists on the desk saying the final words: ‘a language’s idiom is not to 
be understood, but only to be seen and be accepted. And therefore, read your 
Caesar!’ 

Finally, I have a confession to make. The only reason for me to attempt a review 
of Tweedale’s fine book was his remark (in his Preface , mind you!) that “he [Abelard] 
so frequently contradicts himself and talks in ways he himself knew to be misleading ’ ’ (my 
italics). I have always been happy to see that Tweedale’s book does not give a shred 
of evidence for this odd thesis of his. However, some of my students appeal to 
Tweedale’s authority in defence of their views concerning some supposed contraditions 
and supposed misleading manoeuvres on the part of Abelard. So I decided to come to 
the defence of Abelard (my first love among the Medievals!) against his attackers. 
What an improper motivation for a review, you might say, And how right you are! 
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Five Early Theories in the Mediaeval \nso\\ih'i\\&-Literature 


PAUL VINCENT SPADE 


Mediaeval logicians, from at least the second half of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, devoted much time and effort to semantic paradoxes of the Liar 
type (“This sentence is false’’ or “This sentence is not true’’). Such 
paradoxes were called “ insolubilia” —“insolubles ’’. 1 Despite the term 
most authors were convinced that it was in fact possible to “solve” 
such paradoxes; the solution was just very difficult to find . 2 It is not 
surprising, therefore, that we see a wide variety of suggested solutions 
in the mediaeval literature on this problem . 3 It is purpose of this paper 
to examine and survey such solutions during the early history of that 
mediaeval literature. 

I 

The earliest known mediaeval discussions of paradoxes like the Liar 
took place in the middle or late twelfth century. In his Ars disserendi , for 

1 This claim needs some qualification. In fact few authors attempted to give a rigorous 
definition of an insoluble, and those who did try gave definitions that were either too 
broad or too narrow to fit their intentions or even their practice. Some authors con¬ 
sidered under the heading of “ insolubilia” various paradoxes or puzzles that bear little 
relation to the Liar. See, for example, John Buridan’s Sophismata, Ca. 8, sophisms 1-6, 
in John Buridan On Self-Reference: Chapter Eight of Buridan’s ‘ Sophismata ’, with a Translation , 
an Introduction , and a philosophical Commentary , G. E. Hughes, ed. & tr., (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1982), pp. 38-61, with a commentary on pp. 141-161. In 
the paperback edition, which includes the translation and commentary but omits the 
Latin text, the corresponding pages are pp. 34-45 and pp. 80-100. For an edition of the 
entire Sophismata , see Johannes Buridanus , Sophismata , T. K. Scott, ed., (Grammatica 
Speculativa, vol. 1, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt 1977), translated by T. K. Scott in John 
Buridan: Sophisms on Meaning and Truth , (Century Philosophy Sourcebooks, New York 
1966). But notwithstanding these other kinds of paradoxes, it was variations on the 
Liar paradox that appear to have been the central concern of the insolubilia-literaiture. 

2 See the discussion of this attitude in my introduction to William Heytesbury, On 
“ Insoluble ” Sentences: Chapter One of His Rules for Solving Sophisms , Paul Vincent Spade, 
tr., (Mediaeval Sources in Translation, vol. 21, Toronto 1979), pp. 7-11. Heytesbury 
himself is the only mediaeval author I know who did not share this optimistic view, 
and even he was not altogether consistent about the matter. See ibid. 

3 For a survey of this mediaeval literature, see Francesco Bottin, Le antinomie semantiche 
nella logica medievale , (Padua 1976); and Paul Vincent Spade, The Mediaeval Liar: A 
Catalogue of the Insolubilia-Literature, (Subsidia Mediaevalia, vol. 5, Toronto 1975). 
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instance, written in 1132, 4 Adam of Balsham asks 4 ‘Whether he lies 
who says nothing but that he lies,” 5 and also 4 'Whether he says the 
truth who says nothing but that he lies”. 6 These are the earliest known 
mediaeval formulations of the Liar-sentence. But Adam presents them 
as examples of an altogether different point. He says nothing whatever 
to indicate that he was aware of the very special problems they pose, 
that they were current topics of philosophical discussion in his day, or 
how one might go about trying to answer those questions. 7 

Nevertheless, there is other evidence to indicate that the special 
problems associated with such sentences were realized and discussed 
by the second half of the twelfth century if not before. 8 The 
anonymous Dialectica Monacensis , for instance, includes the following 
remark in its account of the Aristotelian fallacy secundum quid et 
simplicter : “But how this fallacy arises in uttering the insoluble ‘I am 
saying a falsehood', that is a matter discussed in the treatise on in¬ 
solubles.” 9 This passage, from some time in the second half of the 
twelfth century, 10 contains the first known occurrence of the word 4 in - 


4 On the date, see Adam Balsamiensis Parvipontani Ars Disserendi (.Dialectica Alexandra), 
Lorenzo Minio-Paluello, ed., (Twelfth Century Logic: Texts and Studies, vol. 1, 
Roma 1956), p. xxi. This date must be used with some caution. The Ars disserendi had 
at least two recensions. The first, which appears to go back to Adam himself in 1132, is 
preserved for only part of the text. The second recension is quite different and 
presumably later. The passages from “Adam” quoted below come from this second 
recension; there is no guarantee that they were present in the original. There is 
manuscript evidence linking the text of the^rr disserendi to a certain “Alexander”, who 
is perhaps to be identified with Alexander Neckham, a later member of Adam’s school 
at the Petit Pont. On all these matter, see ibid. , pp. xiii-xxii. Neckham in any case has 
a role in our story. See below. 

5 Ibid., p. 86.21-22: “An mentiatur qui nichil nisi se mentiri dicit.” (All translations 
in this paper are my own.) 

6 Ibid., p. 107.26-27: “An vere dicat qui nichil nisi se mentiri dicit.” See also ibid. , p. 
107.25-26: “An vere enuntiet qui se mentiri dicit.” 

7 See the discussion of these passages in Paul Vincent Spade, The Origins of the 
Mediaeval Insolubilia -Literature, in: Franciscan Studies, 33 (1973), pp. 292-309 at pp. 
294-295. 

8 I did not take sufficient account of this evidenc in my The Origins of the Mediaeval 
Insolubilia -Literature, where I maintained that the earliest explicit discussions of in¬ 
solubilia could not be dated with certainty before the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

9 See L. M. De Rijk, Logica Modernorum: A Contribution to the History of Early Terminist 
Logic, vol. II: The Origin and Early Development of the Theory of Supposition, (Assen 1967), 
Part 2, p. 594.30-31: “Qualiter autem fiat hec fallacia in dictione illius insolubilis: l ego 
dico falsum' , hoc habetur in tractatu de insolubilibus. ” The “treatise on insolubles” is 
not contained in the Dialectica Monacensis as we have it today. See ibid., n, 1. 

10 On the date, see ibid., Part 1, pp. 410-414. 
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solubile ’ as a technical term for this kind of paradoxical sentence, 11 and 
shows that already separate treatises were devoted to the topic. By 
itself, however, the passage provides no evidence that the special, an- 
tinomial nature of such sentences was understood. 

Such evidence is unequivocally to be found, however, in another 
late twelfth century text. Alexander Neckham, in his De naturis rerum , 
writes: 12 

Again, if Socrates says he lies, and says nothing else, he says some proposition. 
Therefore, either a true one or a false one. Therefore, if Socrates says only that he 
lies, he says what is true or what is false. But if Socrates says only the proposition 
that Socrates lies, and he says what is true, then it is true that Socrates lies. And if 
it is true that Socrates lies, Socrates says what is false. Therefore, if Socrates says 
only the proposition that Socrates lies, and he says what is true, he says what is 
false. But if Socrates says only the proposition that Socrates lies, and he says what 
is false, then it is false that Socrates says what it false. And if it is false that 
Socrates says what is false, Socrates does not say what is false. But if Socrates says 
only that he lies, he says either what is true or what is false. Therefore, if Socrates 
says he lies, he says what is true. Therefore, if Socrates says only that he lies, and 
he says what is false, then he says what is true. But if Socrates says only that he 
lies, he says what is true or false. Therefore, if Socrates says only that he lies, he 
says what is true and says what is false. 

This text shows a clear understanding of the problem sometime in 
the late twelfth century. 13 On the other hand, Neckham gives these 

11 On the claim that such a use of the term may be found as early as 1159 in John of 
Salisbury’s Metalogicon , see Spade, The Origins of the Mediaeval Insolubilia -Literature, pp. 
295-296. 

12 Alexander Neckham, De naturis rerum libri duo , with the Poem of the Same Author , De 
laudibus divinae sapientiae , Thomas Wright, ed., (Rerum Britannicarum Medii Aevi 
Scriptores, or Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages (Rolls Series), no. 34; London 1863; reprinted Kraus Reprint, 1967), p. 289: 
“Item, si Sortes dicit se mentiri, et nihil aliud dicit, dicit aliquod enuntiabile, ergo 
verum vel falsum; ergo si Sortes dicit tantum se mentiri, dicit verum vel falsum, sed si 
Sortes dicit tantum id quod est Sortem mentiri, et dicit verum, verum est Sortem men¬ 
tiri, et si verum est Sortem mentiri, Sortes dicit falsum; ergo si Sortes dicit tantum id 
quod est Sortem mentiri, et dicit verum, dicit falsum; sed si Sortes dicit tantum id 
quod est Sortem mentiri, et dicit falsum, falsum est Sortem dicere falsum, et si falsum 
est Sortem dicere falsum, Sortes non dicit falsum; sed si Sortes dicit tantum se mentiri, 
dicit verum vel falsum; ergo si Sortes dicit se mentiri, dicit verum; ergo si Sortes dicit 
tantum se mentiri, et dicit falsum, dicit verum; sed si Sortes dicit tantum se mentiri, 
diet verum vel falsum; ergo si Sortes dicit tantum se mentiri, dicit verum et dicit 
falsum.” Alexander goes on to give other versions of the paradox, ibid. , pp. 289-290, 
but this suffices for my present point. All these passages are reproduced in De Rijk, op. 
cit ., Part 1, pp. 290-291. 

13 The date of the De naturis rerum in uncertain, although it was apparendy well known 
at the end of the century. See Wright’s introduction to Neckham, op. cit , pp. xiii-xiv. 
Neckham was born in 1157. {Ibid. , p. ix.) In view of the above discussion of Adam of 
Balsham, it is perhaps significant that Neckham had studied at the Petit Pont, at the 
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versions of the paradox only as examples of the kinds of ‘ ‘vanities’ ’ 
one deals with in dialectic. He offers no indication of how one 
might—or did—try to “solve’’ them. 

It is not until the turn of the century that we find still extant discus¬ 
sions that not only show an explicit awareness of the antinomial 
features of insolubilia , but also offer or refer to more or less identifiable 
attempts to resolve them. 14 From that time on, we can distinguish 
three main stages in the mediaeval development of this literature: 15 

(1) An early or seminal stage, from about 1200 to roughly 1320. 

(2) A short stage of intense and sophisticated activity, centered mainly at Merton 
College, Oxford, from about 1320 until about 1350. 

(3) A late stage, from around 1350 to the end of the Middle Ages, 16 a period that, 

school founded by Adam. {Ibid., p. x.) It is perhaps also significant that both Adam 
and Neckham were Englishmen. De Rijk {op. cit ., Part 1, p. 290) remarks that “all the 
theses discussed by Alexander” in the text containing the passage cited above “are 
found in the Ars Meliduna,” which he dates between 1154 and 1180 {ibid ., pp. 
280-281) and attributes to a Frenchman (ibid., pp. 279-280). But I have been unable to 
locate any unequivocal references to insolubilia in the description and quotations from 
this work published by De Rijk, ibid ., Chs. 6-10, pp. 264-390. 

14 The earliest extant treatise of this kind is discussed and edited in L. M. De Rijk, 
Some Notes on the Mediaeval Tract De insolubilibus, with the Edition of a Tract Dating from the 
End of the Twelfth Century, in: Vivarium 4 (1966), pp. 83-115. 

15 See also the discussion of these three stages in Paul Vincent Spade, Insolubilia , in: 
The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy , Norman Kretzmann, et. al., eds., 
(Cambridge 1982), Ch. 12, pp. 246-253. For another account of some of the dif¬ 
ferences between the first two stages, see Francesco Bottin, The Mertonians ’ Metal¬ 
inguistic Sciences and the Insolubilia, in: P. Osmund Lewry, ed., The Rise of British Logic: 
Acts of the Sixth European Symposium on Medieval Logic and Semantics, Balliol College, Oxford, 
19-24 June 1983 , (Papers in Mediaeval Studies, Vol. 7, Toronto [1985]), pp. 235-248. 

16 For the post-mediaeval history of insolubilia, see E. J. Ashworth, Language and Logic 
in the Post-Medieval Period, (Synthese Historical Library, vol. 12, Dordrecht 1974), pp. 
101-117; and E. J. Ashworth, The Treatment of Semantic Paradoxes from 1400 to 1700 , in: 
Notre Dame Journal of Formal Logic, 13 (1972), pp. 34-52. 

17 There were some noteworthy exceptions: for instance, the views of John Wyclif and 
Peter of Ailly. On Wyclif s view as contained in his Logicae continuatio , see Spade, The 
Mediaeval Liar, item xliii, pp. 74-76. Wyclif also wrote an independent Summa in- 
solubilium, attributed in some manuscripts to John Tarteys. (The work I attributed to 
Tarteys ibid., item xl, p. 70, is in fact Wyclif s Summa insolubilium.) See John Wyclif, 
Summa insolubilium, Paul Vincent Spade and Gordon A. Wilson, eds., (Binghamton, 
NY: Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies, forthcoming). The treatise described 
as item xliv, and tentatively attributed to Wyclif, in The Mediaeval Liar, pp. 76-77, is in 
fact not by Wyclif at all (although it is influenced by him), but rather by Robert 
Alyngton. See L. M. De Rijk, Logica Oxoniensis: An Attempt to Reconstruct a Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury Oxford Manual of Logic, in; Medioevo, 3 (1977), pp. 121-164 at pp. 139-140. On 
Peter of Ailly "s view, see Paul Vincent Spade, Peter of Ailly: Concepts and Insolubles, An 
Annotated Translation, (Synthese Historical Library, vol. 19, Dordrecht 1980). Peter’s 
views appear to be derived in part from those of Gregory of Rimini and Marsilius of 
Inghen in ways that need to be investigated more fully. See ibid., introduction, pp. 
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as far as insolubilia are concerned, was devoted mainly to the careful elaboration 
and refinement of views originally developed during the second stage. 17 

The turning point between the first and the second of these stages 
was the Insolubilia of Thomas Bradwardine, written probably between 
1320 and 1324. 18 The topic of this paper, therefore, is the insolubilia - 
literature from the turn of the twelfth/thirteenth century to the time of 
Bradwardine. 

In my earlier paper “The Origins of the Mediaeval Insolubilia- 
Literature,” 19 I investigated possible sources for the mediaeval discus¬ 
sion of these paradoxes. The results of that paper need not be rehears¬ 
ed here, except to note that the mediaeval literature seems to have 
taken its inspiration from a passage in Aristotle’s Sophistici elenchi that 
perhaps suggests but by no means explicitly formulates the antinomy. 
In that passage, part of the treatment of the fallacy secundum quid et 
simpliciter , Aristode mentions the case of a man who swears that he will 
commit perjury and then does so. Is that man a perjurer or not? Ab¬ 
solutely {simpliciter), Aristotle says, he is; it is only in a certain respect 
{secundum quid), namely with respect to the particular oath that he 
would commit perjury, that he keeps his oath. 20 Aristotle then goes on 

18 On the date, see James A. Weisheipl, Ockham and Some Mertonians , in: Mediaeval 
Studies, 30 (1968), pp. 163-213, at p. 190. The text is published in Marie Louise 
Roure, La problematique des propositions insolubles au XIII e siecle et au debut du XIV e , suivie de 
Vedition des trades de W. Shyreswood, W. Burleigh et Th. Bradwardine , in: Archives 
d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen age, 37 (1970), pp. 205-326 at pp. 285-326. 
This edition must be used with caution. On Bradwardine’s theory, see Paul Vincent 
Spade, Insolubilia and Bradwardine’s Theory of Signification, in: Medioevo, 7 (1981), pp. 
115-134. The other major theories during this second stage of the literature were 
Roger Swyneshed’s and William Heytesbury’s. On Swyneshed’s view, see Paul Vin¬ 
cent Spade, Roger Swyneshed’s Insolubilia: Edition and Comments , in: Archives d’histoire 
doctrinale et litteraire du moyen age, 46 (1979), pp. 177-220; and Paul Vicent Spade, 
Roger Swyneshed’s Theory of Insolubilia: A Study of Some of His Preliminary Semantic Notions , 
in: Achim Eschbach and Jurgen Trabant, eds., History of Semiotics , (Foundations of 
Semiotics, vol. 7, Amsterdam 1983), pp. 105-113. On Heytesbury’s theory, see 
Heytesbury, op. cit. 

19 See n. 7 above. 

20 Aristotle, Sophistic Refutations , 24, 180a38-bl: out’ et euopxet to Be fj Tfj8e, dtvayxrj xal 
euopxetv, 6 8’ 8p6aa<; imopxrjaetv euopxet iTttopxcov touto fi6vov, euopxet 8i ou. (“Neither, if 
he keeps this oath [to commit perjury], or keeps his oath in this way, is it necessary that 
he also keep his oath [without qualification]. Rather he who swears he will commit per¬ 
jury keeps his oath in committing this perjury [with respect to a second oath] only; he 
does not keep his oath [without qualification].’’) The text is very obscure; in par¬ 
ticular, Aristotle does not unambiguously say that the case he has in mind involves two 
oaths, the one oath to commit perjury and a second (perjured) oath fulfilling the first. I 
have reconstructed the case as it was generally interpreted by twelfth and thirteenth 
century Latin commentators. See Spade, The Origins of the Mediaeval Insolubila- 
Literature , pp. 302-306. 
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to say, 44 The argument is similar too concerning the same man’s lying 
and speaking the truth at the same time.” 21 Mediaeval authors saw 
here a reference to the Liar paradox. Hence it is not surprising to find 
that one of the earliest mediaeval approaches to insolubilia viewed them 
as fallacies secundum quid et simplicity. 


II 

Here is a list of fifteen discussions of insolubilia from the period 
before Bradwardine. They are arranged in approximately 
chronological order, although it is impossible to be very confident 
about this, since the dating of some of the works is very uncertain. I 
have excluded from the list all discussions from this early period that 
are based on the passage in Aristotle’s Sophistici elenchi but nevertheless 
fail to formulate a fully antinomial paradox like the Liar. 22 

(1) Anonymous, Insolubilia (late twelfth or early thirteenth century), Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS CLM 14458, fols. 39rb-40ra. 23 

(2) Robert Grosseteste, Commentarium in Sophisticos elenchos Aristotelis (1215-1229), 
Oxford, Merton College, MS 280, fols. lra-38va. 24 

(3) Anonymous, Insolubilia (c. 1225), Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, MS lat. 
11412, fols. 88ra-91va. 25 

(4) Anonymous, Insolubilia (mid-thirteenth century), Paris, Bibliotheque na¬ 
tionale, MS lat. 16617, fols. 50v-54v. 26 

(5) Anonymous, Insolubilia (mid-thirteenth century), Paris, Bibliotheque na¬ 
tionale, MS lat. 16617, fols. 46v-50v. 27 The text has been attributed to William of 
Sherwood, but the attribution is not well founded. 28 


21 Aristotle, Sophistic Refutations , 24, 180b2-3: 8[ioio? 8* 6 xal ttept tou <|>eu8ea0ai tov 
auxov ajxa xat aXr)0£utiv. There are other paradoxes discussed in this passage too. But 
none of them is as developed as the example of the perjurer. 

22 There are many such discussions, down to the end of the thirteenth century and 
even beyond. See Spade, The Origins of the Mediaeval Insolubilia- Literature, pp. 302-307. 

23 Edited in De Rijk, Some Notes on the Mediaeval Tract De insolubilibus. See Spade, The 
Mediaeval Liar , item ix, p. 32. 

24 See S. Harrison Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste , Bishop of Lincoln 
1235-1253 , (Cambridge 1940), pp. 81-82; Spade, The Mediaeval Liar , item lix pp. 
97-98. Unedited. 

25 Unedited, but discussed in De Rijk, Some Notes on the Mediaeval Tract De in¬ 
solubilibus, pp. 93-98. See also Spade, The Mediaeval Liar , item xxi, pp. 43-44. 

26 Edited in H. A. G. Braakhuis, The Second Tract on Insolubilia Found in Paris , B. N. 
Lat. 16.617: An Edition of the Text with an Analysis of Its Contents , in: Vivarium, 5 (1967), 
pp. 111-145. See Spade, The Mediaeval Liar , item xx, pp. 42-43. 

27 Edited in Roure, op. cit ., pp. 248-261. See Spade, The Mediaeval Liar , item vi, pp. 
26-28. 

28 See the discussion in De Rijk, Some Notes on the Mediaeval Tract De insolubilibus, p. 
93. 
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(6) Lambert of Auxerre, Logica (1253-1257), tract vii (“De fallaciis”), in the 
discussion of the fallacy secundum quid et simplicter . 29 

(7) Richard of Sherwood, Insolubilia (thirteenth century), Cambridge, St. John’s 
College, MS 100, fols. 135ra-138va. 30 

(8) Anonymous, Quaestiones super Sophisticos elenchos (1270-1280), qq. 94-95. 31 

(9) Simon of Faversham, Quaestiones novae super libro Elenchorum (c. 1280), q. 25. 32 

(10) John Duns Scotus, Quaestiones super libros Elenchorum (late thirteenth century), 
qq. 52-53. 33 

(11) Anonymous (Magister insolubilium), otherwise unknown, referred to in 
Thomas Chirmister’s Quaestiones in opus Prisciani , q. 7, Cambridge, Gonville & 
Caius College, MS 688/645, fol. 21r. The manuscript is to be dated probably 
before 1307. 34 

(12) Anonymous, Notandum (before 1307), Cambridge, Gonville & Caius Col¬ 
lege, MS 688/645, fol. 76r. 35 

(13) Anonymous, Tractatus de sophismatibus (probably early fourteenth century, 
but possibly after Bradwardine), Bruges, Bibliotheque publique de la ville, MS 
500, fols. 173ra-180va. 36 

(14) Walter Burley, Insolubilia (1302). 37 

(15) Richard of Campsall, Quaestiones super librum Priorum analyticorum (before 
1307), q. 10. 38 

There is nothing in any way definitive about this list; it represents 
only those items that have come to my attention and that I am in a 
position to say something about. The list surely does not exhaust the 
mM/ufo/w-hterature before Bradwardine. 39 But it does allow one to get 
an idea of the diversity of contexts in which one finds this topic being 
discussed: 


29 See Lambert of Auxerre, Logica (Summa Lamberti ), Franco Alessio, ed., (Firenze 
197U, pp. 186-187. See Spade, The Mediaeval Liar , item xlv, pp. 77-78. 

30 Unedited. See ibid. , item lvii, pp. 94-95. Nothing is known of Richard of Sherwood. 
He is not to be confused with William of Sherwood. 

31 See Incertorum auctorum quaestiones super Sophisticos elenchos , Sten Ebbesen, ed., (Cor¬ 
pus philosophorum Danicorum medii aevi, vol. 7, Copenhagen 1977), pp. 221-226. 
This text is not discussed in Spade, The Mediaeval Liar. 

32 See Simon of Faversham, Questiones super libro elenchorum , Sten Ebbesen, et al., eds., 
(Studies and Texts, vol. 60, Toronto 1984), pp. 165-167. This text is not discussed in 
Spade, The Mediaeval Liar. 

33 In John Duns Scotus, Opera omnia , Luke Wadding, ed., (Lyon: Laurentius Durand, 
1639; reprint Hildesheim 1968), vol. 1, pp. 268-269. See Spade, The Mediaeval Liar, 
item xxxvii, pp. 65-66. 

34 See Ibid., item i, p. 19. 

35 This very brief note is edited ibid. , item xiv, pp. 37-38. 

36 See ibid. , item xix, pp. 41-42. Unedited. 

37 Edited in Roure, op. cit. , pp. 262-284. See Spade, The Mediaeval Liar, item lxvii, pp. 
111-113. 

38 See The Works of Richard of Campsall, Edward A. Synan, ed., vol. 1: Quaestiones super 
librum Priorum analyticorum, (Studies and Texts, vol. 17.1, Toronto 1968), pp. 162-177. 
See Spade, The Mediaeval Liar, item liv, p. 91. 

39 See section VIII of this paper, below. 
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(a) In literal commentaries on the Sophistici Elenchi —for example, 
Grosseteste’s (item 2 above). This is not surprising in view of the role 
the Elenchi played in the insolubilia- literature. It is curious, however, 
that Grosseteste has little to say about Aristotle’s man who lies and 
speaks the truth at the same time. Instead of trying to force that exam¬ 
ple into the pattern of Aristotle’s "perjurer”—example, as many 
authors tried rather unsuccessfully to do, 40 Grosseteste does the op¬ 
posite, casting the "perjurer”—example in the mold characteristic of 
the Liar. Whereas Aristotle seems to have the perjurer take two oaths, 
one of them ("I swear I will commit perjury”) in the future tense, 
Grosseteste has him take only one oath, and that in the present tense: 
"By God, I am committing perjury”. And that is the only oath he 
takes. 

(b) In collections of questions on the Elenchi . For instance, Scotus’ 
(item 10 above), Simon of Faversham’s (item 9), and the anonymous 
collection listed as item 8. 

(c) In a logical Summa (Lambert of Auxerre’s, item 6), in the section 
discussing the fallacy secundum quid et simpliciter. Curiously, there is no 
analogous discussion in those other two great thirteenth century Sum- 
mulae of logic, William of Sherwood’s 41 and Peter of Spain’s. 42 

(d) In a Sophismata not directly related to Aristotle’s Sophistici elenchi 
(item 13 above). 

(e) In a little note jotted in a manuscript (item 12). 

(f) In several independent treatises devoted exclusively to the topic 
(items 1, 3-5, 7, 14 above). 

(g) And in various other contexts as well (items 11, 15). 

Ill 

In all this variety of material, we can distinguish Five main ap¬ 
proaches during this pre-Bradwardinian period. Sometimes they were 


40 See Spade, The Origins of the Mediaeval Insolubilia -Literature, pp. 302-306. 

41 See Martin Grabmann, Die Introductions in logicam des Wilhelm von Shyreswood , (Sit- 
zungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-hist. Abt., 
1937, Heft 10, Munchen 1937), translated in Norman Kretzmann, William of Sher¬ 
wood's Introduction to Logic , (Minneapolis 1966). Sherwood does, however, mention in¬ 
solubilia in his Syncategoremata . See J. Reginald O’Donnell, ed, The Syncategoremata of 
William of Sherwood, in: Mediaeval Studies, 3 (1941), pp. 49-93 at p. 58; translated in 
Norman Kretzmann, William of Sherwood's Treatise on Syncategorematic Words , (Min¬ 
neapolis 1968), p. 55. 

42 Peter of Spain, Tractatus , Called Afterwards Summule loeicales, L. M. De Rijk, ed., 
(Assen 1972). 
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combined in more or less ingenious ways, and sometimes it would be 
perhaps appropriate to subdivide them. But basically, there are five 
main views. 

First, as might be expected, there is the 4 ‘Aristotelian’’ solution that 
views the paradoxes as instances of the fallacy secundum quid et 
simpliciter. Significantly, this approach is not taken by item 1 in the 
above list, the earliest known mediaeval treatment that actually pro¬ 
poses a solution, 43 although the author of that work does know about 
the fallacy and appeals to it in his discussion. 44 Neither is it the ap¬ 
proach taken by items 4 or 14 in the list. On the other hand, it is 
adopted by items 2-3, 5-10, perhaps ll, 45 by 12-13 and by 15. 
Moreover, the fallacy secundum quid et simpliciter continued to be ap¬ 
pealed to in the context of insolubilia —although not with such 
regularity— even well after the early or ‘ 4 seminal” period that is the 
topic of this paper. 46 

On the other hand, many of our authors use this fallacy in ways 
quite unlike what Aristotle had in mind. Aristotle at least suggested 
that the Liar sophism is to be regarded as false simpliciter but true secun¬ 
dum quid.* 7 On the other hand, some authors, such as the author of the 
little note that is item 12 on the above list, 48 appear to have held that 
the Liar sentence was neither true nor false simpliciter , but rather both 
true and false secundum quid. This seems different from what Aristotle 
had mind. 49 


43 This suggests that the historical link between the Elenchi and the insolubilia- literature 
is more complicated than it first appears. See Spade, The Origins of the Mediaeval 
Insolublia -Literature, p. 307. 

44 See section VII of this paper, below. 

45 The brief reference to the “Magister insolubilium” suggests this approach, but is 
too meager to allow any definitive judgment about his view. 

46 For example, by Bradwardine (see Roure, op. cit ., pp. 305-307, para. 7.11-7.14), 
and by Peter of Ailly (see Spade, Peter of Ailly , pp. 93-94, para. 378-383). In these 
authors, however, the role of the fallacy may be described as merely “honorary”. The 
authority of Aristotle is preserved, but the real emphasis of the theory is elsewhere. 

47 Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations , 25, 180b5-7: xcoXuei 8* ocuxov ou8ev a7tXa>{ piv eivai 
4>eo&7j, rcfj 8’ aXrjGfi fj tivo?, xai eivai aXr)0f) xtva, aXrjGfj 8e prj. (“Nothing prevents its being 
false absolutely but true somehow , or [true] of something, or being true with respect to 
something but not true [without qualification].”) 

48 See Spade, The Mediaeval Liar , item xiv, p. 38: “Et dicendum quando quaeritur ‘aut 
dicit verum aut non verum,’ dicendum quod neque sic neque sic, sed dicit hoc non 
verum.” (“And it is to be said that when one asks ‘Does he speak truth or untruth?’, it 
is to be said that it is neither the one nor the other. Rather he speaks this untruth.”) 

49 Shortly after Bradwardine, Richard Kilvington held a view like this. See his 
Sophismata , soph. 48. Norman Kretzmann and Barbara Ensign Kretzmann are prepar- 
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Again, some authors—for instance, Lambert of Auxerre (item 6 on 
the list) and the author of the text ascribed, without convincing 
evidence, to William of Sherwood (item 5)—appealed to the 
Aristotelian fallacy by saying that the Liar sentence can contain no 
term that refers simpliciter to, or supposits simpliciter for, the whole 
sentence, but only secundum quid . Here it is not truth or falsehood secun¬ 
dum quid but rather supposition or reference secundum quid that is in¬ 
volved. This is clearly an attempt to combine the Aristotelian view, 
that the way to solve these paradoxes is by pointing out a fallecy secun¬ 
dum quid et simpliciter , with some kind of restriction on or rejection of 
self-reference. 50 

The fallacy secundum quid et simpliciter thus became a kind of 
authoritative framework that was imposed somewhat artificially on 
quite diverse attempts to solve the paradox. To the end of the Middle 
Ages, authors proved to be very adept at showing that the most 
marvelous theories were really what Aristotle had meant all along in 
that passage in the Elenchi. 


IV 

A second main approach to insolubilia during this early period is the 
view Walter Burley (in item 14 in the above list) calls “transcasus”. 
The term is obscure in this context. It appears to be a literal transla¬ 
tion of the Greek |xeTa7rca)ai<; (“change”). 51 In Stoic logic, propositions 
that could change their truth value over time were called 
peTamTCTOVTOC. 52 And indeed, Burley uses the term 4 transcasus 9 in exactly 
this way in his Obligationes , 53 and defines it this way in his Insolubilia . 54 


ing an edition and translation of Kilvington’s Sophismata, together with a commentary. 
Simon of Faversham explicitly argues against such a theory (op. cit. p. 166.55-59), on 
the grounds that a sentence true in one respect but false in another is a “multiplex” 
(that is, ambiguous) sentence, whereas the Liar sentence is not like that. The Liar 
paradox cannot be solved simply by saying it involves an equivocation. 

50 Simon of Faversham, op. cit. , p. 167.88-95, and John Duns Scotus, op. cit. , q. 52, p. 
269, perhaps have a similar view, although it is not expressed explicitly in terms of the 
notions “ simpliciter ” and “ secundum quid ' 1 . 

51 Sten Ebbesen First called my attention to this fact. 

52 See Michael Frede, Die stoische Logik , (Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, dritte Folge, Nr. 88; 
Gottingen 1974), pp. 44-48. 

53 See Romuald Green, The Logical Treatise ll De obligationibus 11 : An Introduction with 
Critical Texts of William of Sherwood and Walter Burley , (St. Bonaventure, NY forthcom¬ 
ing), para. 3.80: “Ad tertium dicitur, negando istam ‘A est’ et quando negatur, tunc 
positum est verum. Sed quando proponebatur, fuit falsum, et ideo accidit 
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Nevertheless, the actual theory he presents in the Insolubilia under this 
name appears, at least at first, to be somewhat different. Although 
there is still an appeal to different times, the notion of a change of truth 
value over time seems to play no role. The theory goes like this: 

If I utter the sentence T am saying a falsehood’, the verb in that 
sentence, even though it is grammatically in the present tense, never¬ 
theless refers to a time before the utterance of that sentence, so that 
despite the grammar, the sentence really means something like T was 
saying a falsehood a moment ago’. My sentence is thus either 
straightforwardly true or straightforwardly false, depending on 
whether I did or did not utter a falsehood at the earlier time referred 
to. 55 

Burley thinks this view is important enough to reject it explicitly, 56 
and so does Bradwardine. 57 Nevertheless we know of only two texts 
that actually maintain this theory during the period we are consider- 

transcasus.” (“I reply to the third by denying ‘It isA’. And when it is denied, then the 
positum is true. But when it was proposed it was false, and therefore a transcasus oc¬ 
curs.”) 

54 Roure, op. cit., p. 270, para. 2.07: ‘‘Et est transcasus quando aliqua propositio 
mutatur a veritate in falsitatem vel e converso.” (‘‘And there is a transcasus when some 
sentence is changed from truth to falsehood or conversely.”) 

55 Ibid. : ‘‘Unde dicunt quod me dicente me dicere falsum, si postea quaeratur: aut 
dico verum aut falsum, dicunt quod falsum, quia aliud est tempus in quo dico aliquid 
et pro quo dico aliquid. Ideo si dico me dicere falsum, dico hoc pro tempore 
precedente; et quia in tempore precedente nihil dixi, ideo in dicendo me dicere falsum, 
dico falsum, quia dico aliter quam est in re.” (‘‘Hence they say that when I say I am 
saying a falsehood, if afterwards it is asked whether I say a truth or a falsehood, they 
say that [I say] a falsehood. For the time in which I say something is other than the 
time about which I say something. Therefore, if I say I am saying a falsehood, I say it 
about a preceding time. And because in the preceding time I said nothing, therefore in 
saying I am saying a falsehood I say a falsehood, because I say otherwise than is really 
the case.”) 

56 Ibid., p. 271, para. 2.08. Nevertheless, Burley thinks the theory is more plausible 
than others. See ibid. , para. 2.07: ‘‘et ista opinio est probabilior inter alias.” On the 
reason for this, see n. 76 below. 

57 Ibid. , p. 294, para. 5.04: “Quarta oppinio est restringentium tempus, ut 
premissum est. Qui sic nominantur pro tanto quia dicebant quod Sorte dicente: Sortes 
dicit falsum , hoc verbum dicit licet sit presentis temporis, tamen debet intelligi pro tem¬ 
pore sive instanti immediate precedente tempus prolationis.” (‘‘The fourth opinion is 
that of those who restrict the time, as was stated before. They are so called insofar as 
they used to say that when Socrates says ‘Socrates is saying a falsehood’, the verb ‘is 
saying’, although it is in the present tense, nevertheless should be understood for the 
time or instant immediately preceding the time of utterance.”) Note that Bradwardine 
does not use the term ‘ transcasus ’ for this view, but rather describes it as the the theory 
of the il restringentes tempus ” (‘‘those who restrict the time”). Bradwardine discusses this 
theory in the imperfect tense ( dicebant , they used to say), suggesting perhaps that by his 
time the view was no longer current. 
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ing. 58 One is Simon of Faversham’s discussion (item 9 above), 
although Simon devotes only a few lines to affirming this view. He 
provides no elaboration and absolutely no argument in favor of this 
approach. The other text offers a fuller picture. It is item 4 in the 
above list, from the mid—thirteenth century. The anonymous author 
of that text argues for the theory of transcasus on the grounds that 
‘ 4 discourse can take place about anything that is prior according to 
nature to the discourse that takes place about it, and about only such a 
thing,” 59 and “everything that is prior in time is prior by nature.” 60 

Bradwardine offers a different argument for this theory, although 
his wording (“can give”) suggests that perhaps this argument was not 
actually used by the theory’s proponents: 61 

And they can give the following reason for this. For language exists in man in 
order to express what the mind conceives. Therefore, man expresses for the time 
or instant in which he conceives. But he naturally conceives before he speaks. 
Therefore, he expresses for the time or instant before the time of utterance. 

Neither of these reasons is especially persuasive. Perhaps some ad¬ 
ditional motivation for the theory may have resulted from tampering 
with tenses in an attempt to make the Liar fit what Aristotle had said 
about his “perjurer”—example. 62 But I am not at all confident of this. 
First, Aristotle had the perjurer speak in the future tense, and I do not 
see how we can get from that to the past time involved in the theory of 
transcasus. Furthermore, the anonymous item 4 in our list, in which 
transcasus is maintained, is one of the few early texts that does not ap¬ 
peal to the fallacy secundum quid et simpliciter , in the discussion of which 
Aristotle introduces his perjurer who speaks in the future tense. 

A more likely rationale for the theory might have arisen from view¬ 
ing insolubles as emerging in the context of a disputatio de 


58 It is possible, and perhaps even plausible, to read parts of Scotus’ discussion this 
way as well. But it is not unequivocally required by his actual text. See section V 
below. 

59 Braakhuis, op. cit ., p. 137.29-30: “sermo potest fieri de quolibet quod est prius 
secundum naturam ipso sermone facto de ipso, et de solo tali.” 

60 Ibid., p. 138.5-6: “omne quod est prius tempore est prius natura.” By themselves, 
these considerations do not imply the view Burley describes. Nevertheless, rightly or 
wrongly, the anonymous author does seem to hold that view for these reasons. 

61 Roure, op. cit ., p. 294, para. 5.04: “et possunt ad hoc habere talem rationem, quia 
loquella est in homine ad exprimendum mentis conceptum, ergo homo exprimit pro 
tempore sive instanti in quo concipit, sed naturaliter prius concipit quam loquitur. 
Ergo exprimit pro tempore sive instanti priori tempore prolationis.” 

62 See Spade, The Origins of the Mediaeval lnso\ub\\\di-Literature, pp. 303-306 and p. 307 
n. 64. 
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obligationibus . 63 There, “the time for which something is conceded is 
earlier than the time in which something is conceded.’’ 64 

V 

A third approach to the Liar is taken by John Duns Scotus (item 10 
on our list). Scotus adopts the Aristotelian framework of the fallacy 
secundum quid et simpliciter , but combines this with a distinction between 
what he calls the “exercised act’’ {actus exercitus) and the “signified 
act” {actus significatus). In the standard case of the sentence ‘Socrates is 
saying a falsehood’, the signified act is the act Socrates is talking 
about, that is, what Socrates says he is doing—namely, saying a 
falsehood. The exercised act is what Socrates actually does in his ut¬ 
terance. Scotus thinks that what Socrates actually does in this case is to 
say a truth. Therefore, the act he is talking about, the actus significatus , 
must be an act of speaking falsely. As he puts it, “there is falsehood in 
the signified act and truth in the exercised act.” 65 

In order to avoid attributing both truth and falsehood to the same 
act of speaking, this theory must hold that the exercised act and the 
signified act are two acts, not one. And indeed, Scotus does hold this, 
as we shall see. 

The application of the notions actus exercitus!actus significatus to the 
context of the paradoxes seems to have been an approach that had 
some circulation. Bradwardine mentions a view perhaps like Scotus’, 
but rejects it: 66 


63 On such disputationes de obligationibus, see Eleonore Stump, Obligations: From the begin¬ 
ning to the early fourteenth century, in: The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy , Ch. 
16, Part A, pp. 315-334; and Paul Vincent Spade, Obligations: Developments in the four¬ 
teenth century , in: The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy , Ch. 16, Part B, pp. 
335-341. 

6 * See Walter Burley, Tractatus de obligationibus, in Green, op. cit., para. 3.153: “...sed 
tempus pro quo conceditur aliquid, est prius quam in quo conceditur aliquid.” See 
also n. 55 above, where there is a claim of distinction, although no claim about priori¬ 
ty- 

65 Scotus, op. cit., q. 53, ad 1, p. 270: “...sed in proposito falsitas est in actu 
sign<ific)ato , et veritas in actu exercito.” The distinction between exercised and 
signified acts is reminiscent of the modern distinction between use and mention. But 
they are not the same distinction. 

66 See Roure, op. cit., p. 296, para. 5.08: “Octava oppinio est distinguentium. Qui ob 
hoc tale nomen acceperunt quia Sorte dicente Sortem dicerefalsum distinguebant de diem 
penes equivocationem. Potest enim significare dicere exercitum vel conceptum. Et vo- 
cant ‘dicere exercitum’ dicere quod est in exercitio, et est illius quod est in dici (in dici] 
indici ed.) et non est dictum complete; ‘dicere vero conceptum’, dicunt, cum homo 
prius dixerit aliquid vel aliquale et instanti post dicat se dicere illud vel tale....” 
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The eighth opinion is that of the ‘ < distinguishers ,, , who take such a name because 
of the fact that, when Socrates says that Socrates is saying a falsehood, they 
distinguish the equivocation in ‘say’. For it can signify an exercised saying or a con¬ 
ceived saying. The saying that is in the process of being said and is not completely 
said they call the exercised saying. But when a man earlier says something, or in 
some way, and at a later instant says that he says that, or in that way, they call it 
the conceived saying. 

Note that Bradwardine contrasts the exercised act with the conceived 
act; he does not use the term ‘actus significatus ’ as Scotus did. 67 Note 
also that Bradwardine interprets the theory he describes in such a way 
that it is committed to a form of transcasus. Scotus’ theory is perhaps 
not committed to this. He does say: 68 

Now that in this case there is falsehood absolutely, this is clear from the fact that 
an expression is said to be absolutely false because it is a sign of the false. For one 
who begins to speak like this [namely, T am saying a falsehood’] says nothing 
that might be false. If he were to say that a man is an ass, or something like that, 
[then] this [T am saying a falsehood’] would be true. 

But, although it is a plausible interpretation, there is nothing ex¬ 
plicitly in this passage (or anywhere else in Scotus’ discussion) to in¬ 
dicate that the “other” falsehood that would make ‘I am saying a 
falsehood’ true would have to be a prior falsehood; it might very well, 
for instance, be a falsehood the speaker is just about to say. 69 

Later in the fourteenth century, the distinction between exercised 
and signified acts is mentioned by Marsilius of Inghen—and through 
him by Peter of Ailly—in the context of the paradoxes, although it is 
not clear that they had Scotus’ doctrine particularly in mind. 70 Indeed 
Scotus himself makes it clear that he is not the first to apply the distinc¬ 
tion between exercised and signified acts to the paradoxes: 71 

67 Given the close linkage between the notions of signification and thought in 
mediaeval semantics, this terminological disparity is perhaps not especialy significant. 
See Paul Vincent Spade, The Semantics of Terms , in: The Cambridge History of Later 
Medieval Philosophy , Ch. 9, pp. 188-196. 

68 Scotus, op. cit. } q. 53, p. 269: “Quod autem circa ipsum sit falsitas simplicter, hoc 
patet per hoc, quod oratio dicitur simpliciter falsa, quia est signum falsi, quoniam sic 
incipiens loqui, nihil dicit, quod sit falsum. Si enim diceret hominem esse asinum, vel 
aliquid huiusmodi, haec esset vera.” 

69 In his only argument ad oppositum in q. 53, Scotus says “...sed haec oratio est falsa 
‘Ego dico falsum’ quam dicit incipiens sic loqui, cum nihil prius dixit, et cetera.’’ (... 
but the expression ‘I am saying a falsehood’, which he says who begins to talk this 
way, is false since he said nothing earlier , and so on.’’) Scotus agrees with this side of the 
question, but he does not explicitly say anything one way or the other about this argu¬ 
ment for it. 

70 See Spade, Peter of Ailly, p. 69, par. 262, and p. 143 nn. 692-693. 

71 Ibid.: “Quod autem sic incipiens loqui sit verus secundum quid diversimode 
ponitur a diversis. Quidam enim ponunt quod est verus secundum quid quia circa ali- 
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But that he who begins to speak like this is true 72 in a certain respect is maintain¬ 
ed in different ways by different people. For some maintain that he is true in a 
certain respect because an act of speaking is exercised truly about some false ex¬ 
pression. In another way, it is said that he who says this is true in a certain respect 
because in the exercised act the case is understood through the proposition to be 
as is really the case. But because it is not from the exercised act that an expression 
is said to be absolutely true or false, therefore such an expression is said to be true 
in a certain respect . For in the exercised act it is understood that he exercises an act 
of “saying” about a falsehood, and that is true in reality. 

Scotus’ theory is an amalgam of several lines of thought. There is, 
first of all, the distinction between exercised and signified acts, which 
is what I am emphasizing here. In addition, there may or may not also 
be a version of transcasus. But in any case, insofar as the theory is com¬ 
mitted to saying that the exercised act and the signified act are two, 
not one, Scotus is also committed to some kind of restriction on the 
possibility of self-reference. This brings us to the next main theory I 
want to discuss. 


VI 

There remain two other important views during this early period of 
the insolubilia- literature. The first is called ‘‘restrictio” (“restriction”), 
the view of the “restringentes”. This view rejects the possibility of self¬ 
reference in some or all cases. The kind of “reference” at stake here is 
‘ 4 supposition’ ’—a property of categorematic terms that occur in a 
sentence. 73 Thus the characteristic question with which this view was 
concerned, and which it answered in the negative, was whether “a 
part can supposit for the whole of which it is a part”. 

Some authors also considered more complicated kinds of 
pathological reference, and denied not only that a term in a sentence P 
can supposit for P itself, but also that it can supposit for the contradic¬ 
tory of P, or for another sentence Q that is logically equivalent to P, or 


quam orationem falsam exercetur vere actus dicendi. Dicitur aliter quod sic dicens est 
verus secundum quid, quia actu exercito per propositionem intelligitur sicut est in re. 
Sed quia ab actu exercito non dicitur oratio simpliciter vera vel falsa, ideo talis oratio 
dicitur secundum quid vera. Actu enim exercito intelligitur, quod ipse exercet actum 
dicendi circa falsum, et illud in re est verum.” 

72 Scotus speaks, both here and throughout the question, of the speaker, and not just 
the speaker’s proposition, as being true or false. Indeed the title of his q. 53 is: 
“Utrum incipiens sic loqui ‘Ego dico falsum’ sit simpliciter verus in dicendo?” 
(“Whether he who begins to speak like this ‘I am saying a falsehood’ is absolutely true 
in [so] saying?”) The justification for this usage is given ibid .: “Ad oppositum. Dicens 
denominatur a qualitate sui dicti....” (“On the opposite side: A speaker is 
denominated by the truth value of what is said....”) 

73 On supposition, see Spade, The Semantics of Terms . 
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that in turn contains a term that supposits for P , and so on. 74 They 
were worried not just about the case in which Socrates says only 
‘Socrates is saying a falsehood’, but also about cases where, for in¬ 
stance: 

(a) Socrates says only ‘What Plato is saying is true’, and Plato says 
only ‘What Plato is saying is false’. Here Plato’s sentence is an im¬ 
mediate and direct insoluble. But no matter how one chooses to handle 
Plato’s sentence, there is still a problem with Socrates’ sentence. 
Socrates’ sentence is simply the contradictory negation of Plato’s 
sentence, so that the two must presumbaly have opposite truth values. 
Hence, by saying that its contradictory is true, Socrates’ sentence 
seems in effect to be saying that it itself is false, and so in this indirect 
way to be an insoluble too. 

(b) Socrates says only ‘What Plato is saying is false’ and Plato also 
says ‘What Plato is saying is false’. Again, Plato’s sentence is a direct 
insoluble. But Socrates’ sentence is not; it does not refer to itself, it 
refers to Plato’s sentence, a different “token” of the same “type”. 75 
But however one handles Plato’s sentence, the two sentences are 
duplicates of one another, both syntactically and semantically (they 
refer to exactly the same thing and make exactly the same claim about 
it, that it is false), so that they are presumably logically equivalent and 
have the same truth value. Hence, by apparently saying that its logical 
equivalent is false, Socrates’ sentence seems in effect to be saying that 
it itself is false too. 

(c) Socrates says ‘What Plato is saying is false’ and Plato says ‘What 
Socrates is saying is true’. Here, apparently, what Socrates says is true 
if and only if what Plato says is false—that is, if and only if what 
Socrates says is not true. Hence, what Socrates says is true if and only 
if it is not true, which is paradoxical. 

In such cases the restringentes said that this kind of reference or sup¬ 
position simply cannot occur. When Plato, for instance, says only 
‘What Plato says is false’, the term ‘false’ there cannot refer to or sup- 

74 See Spade, The Mediaeval Liar , item xxx, pp. 55-56 (Henry of England), and item 
lxii, pp. 101-102 (Roger Roseth). Virtually nothing is known about the mysterious 
“Henry of England”; even the name is uncertain. Roger Roseth wrote probably 
slighdy after Bradwardine. I have been unable to find any author who wrote definitely 
before Bradwardine and who rejected these more complicated forms of referential 
pathology. There must have been some, however, since Bradwardine takes great pains 
to argue against such a view. See Roure, op. cit ., pp. 287-293, para. 2.00-4.11. 

75 Many mediaeval authors held that it is the sentence-token, not the type and not 
some “proposition” expressed by the sentence, that is the bearer of truth value. 
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posit for Plato’s sentence itself, but must instead refer only to other 
falsehoods. Hence Plato’s sentence in effect means that Plato says 
something false other than that very sentence. But by hypothesis Plato 
doesn’t say anything —true or false—other than that very sentence. 
Hence, the sentence he does say is just straightforwardly false. Similar 
treatments can be applied to (a)-(c) above. 

It is easy to see how this approach might readily be combined with 
the theory of transcasus , as in fact it was combined in the anonymous 
item 4 on our list, and perhaps in Scotus’ theory as well. Indeed, 
transcasus entails restrictio. Restrictio says that the spaeker is talking 
about some other sentence than the one he is in the process of uttering. 
Transcasus just narrows down the possibilities: he is talking about what 
he said just a moment ago. 76 

Restrictio was a popular approach in the mediaeval insolubilia - 
literature, even well after the end of the early period that is the topic of 
this paper. Whereas transcasus , for instance, died out fairly early, 
restrictio was one of the enduring views. 77 

It is worth pointing out the obvious similarity between the theory of 
restrictio and modern theories that avoid the paradoxes by denying self¬ 
reference—often with an appeal to a hierarchy of types or levels of 
language. And the same criticism that is often levelled against these 
modern theories can be levelled also against at least a broad applica¬ 
tion of the theory of restrictio : all these theories are too sweeping. They 
rule out not only the vicious cases of self-reference that we want to do 
something about, but also cases of quite innocuous self-reference that 
we have no antecedent reason to want to rule out. For instance, I can 
quite intelligibly and even truthfully say ‘What I am now saying is in 
English’, or ‘This sentence has five words’. Yet these theories would 
rule out such sentences. 

Some mediaeval authors were aware of this criticism and raised it. 78 

76 This seems to be the reason Burley says that transcasus is a plausible view, even 
though in the end he rejects it. (See n. 56 above.) For Burley’s own theory is a form of 
restrictio. See below. 

77 See Spade, The Mediaeval Liar , index under * restringentes 1 . 

78 See, for instance, Burley in Roure, op. cit. , p. 270, para. 2.05: “... si Sortes incipiat 
sic loqui: aliquid dicitur a Sorte, tunc est hec propositio vera: aliquiddicitur a Sorte; ergo est 
vera pro aliquo supposito subjecti, sed pro nullo supposito subjecti potest esse vera nisi 
pro hac oratione aliquid dicitur a Sorte , quia Sortes nihil aliud dicit. Ergo subjectum 
huius: aliquid dicitur a Sorte potest supponere pro hac tota.” (“... If Socrates begins to 
speak as follows ‘Something is said by Socrates’, then this proposition ‘Something is 
said by Socrates’ is true. Therefore, it is true for something for which the subject sup- 
posits. But it can be true for nothing for which the subject supposits unless it is for this 
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It is perhaps because of this that we find the theory of restrictio in two 
forms in the insolubilia-litera.ture, a strong form and a weak form. 
Strong restrictio rules out all self-reference whatever, 79 and leaves itself 
open to the criticism just mentioned. Weak restrictio rules out self¬ 
reference only in the case of insolubilia. It is sometimes difficult or even 
impossible to tell whether an author is maintaining restrictio in its 
strong or its weak form. Nevertheless, at least this much can be said. 
Before Bradwardine, the strong form of restrictio was maintained by 
item 4 in the above list, the anonymous mid-thirteenth century text 
that adopts the theory of transcasus\ by item 5, the anonymous text 
sometimes ascribed to William of Sherwood; by item 9, Simon of 
Faversham, with a qualification; 80 and by Scotus, item 10, with the 
same qualification. 81 Curiously, although the author of item 5 accepts 
the restringentes ’ rejection of self-reference, he does not think this alone 
will adequately solve the paradoxes. 82 His own theory in effect accepts 
their view, but is cast in terms of supposition simpliciter and supposition 
secundum quid. Strong restrictio is also accepted by item 13 on the above 


expression ‘Something is said by Socrates’, because Socrates says nothing else. 
Therefore, the subject of ‘Something is said by Socrates’ can supposit for this whole 
[sentence].”) 

79 And perhaps also the other kinds of reference discussed in (a)-(c) above. 

80 Simon of Faversham, op. cit., p. 167.88-95. Simon, does not rule out such supposi¬ 
tion or reference altogether, but says that it is “improper”. A term contained in a 
sentence cannot properly, as a part , supposit for that whole sentence. Yet, as a universal 
whole— that is, as a general term referring to a whole range of things—it may indeed 
supposit for that whole sentence if that sentence is included in the range. This is a 
remarkably modest restriction on self-reference. Nevertheless since, whatever it comes 
to, it is intended to apply to all sentences and not just to insolubilia , I have included 
Simon among those who hold a version of strong restrictio. 

81 Scotus, op. cit., q. 52, p. 269. For the qualification, see the preceding note. 

82 See Roure, op. cit. , p. 253, para. 4.10: “Licet autem restringentes bene dicant quo 
(quo] quoque ed. ) ad hoc quod pars non potest supponere pro toto, male tamen sol- 
vunt, quia, cum concedunt totum processum usque ad ultimum argumentum, conce- 
dunt opposita, quia respondendo concedunt me dicere falsum, et cum proceditur sic 
‘ergo falsum est me dicere falsum, ergo non dico falsum’, male negant illud idem. 
Item, hec solutio non est secundum Aristotelem; propterea concedendum est quod 
restrictio sit via in solutionem veram, ut patebit, et non vera solutio.” (“But although 
the restringentes are well-spoken with respect to the fact that a part cannot supposit for 
the whole, nevertheless they give a bad solution. For, when they grant the whole 
[reasoning-] process up to the last argument, they grant opposites. For in their reply 
they grant that I say a falsehood [when I say only ‘I am saying a falsehood’]. And when 
[their] argument goes on as follows: ‘therefore it is false that I say a falsehood; 
therefore, I do not say a falsehood’, they wrongly deny the same thing. Again, this solu¬ 
tion is not in accordance with Aristotle. Therefore, it is to be granted that restrictio is the 
way to the true solution, as will be clear, and not the true solution [itself].”) 
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list, the anonymous early fourteenth century Tractatus de 
sophismatibus . 83 

On the other hand, the following items on our list of early discus¬ 
sions maintain at least the weak version of restrictio : item 6, Lambert of 
Auxerre who, like the author of item 5, puts his theory in terms of sup¬ 
position simpliciter and supposition secundum quid ; item 12, the 
anonymous early fourteenth century note; item 14, Walter Burley 
from the early fourteenth century, who clearly does not hold the 
stronger form of restriction and item 15, Richard of Campsall, who 
also clearly does not hold the stronger version. 

The following authors on our list rejected one or the other form of 
restrictio : item 3, the anonymous text from c. 1225, which rejects even 
weak restrictio ; item 8, the anonymous questions on the Elenchi from 
around 1270-1280, where in q. 95 the author rejects even weak restric¬ 
tio ; and item 14, Burley, who rejects only the strong form of restriction 

The strong form of the theory is indeed too strong; it is open to the 
objections mentioned above. On the other hand, the weak form of the 
theory in practice tended to be ad hoc. Self-reference is possible except 
in insolubilia. But in the absence of any precise and independent 
characterization of insolubility, this in practice meant that self¬ 
reference is possible except when it leads to contradiction. In short, 
self-reference is possible except when it is is not. That is certainly true, 
but it is not a theory—it is a tautology. 86 


83 There are some palaeographical problems with reading this text in microfilm, so 
that I cannot be altogether sure of this claim. Nevertheless, as I read the text, it main¬ 
tains strong restrictio. Henry of England, whose dates are unknown (see n. 74 above), 
also maintained strong restrictio , as did Richard Brinkley in the later fourteenth century 
(for astonishingly bad reasons). Brinkley’s text is listed as anonymous in Spade, The 
Mediaeval Liar , item x, pp. 33-34, and is edited in Paul Vincent Spade, An Anonymous 
Fourteenth-Century Treatise on ' Insolubles*: Text and Study, M. S. L. Dissertation, Toronto, 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1969. On Brinkley, see Gedeon Gal and 
Rega Wood, Richard Brinkley and His Summa logicae, in: Franciscan Studies, 40 
(1980), pp. 59-101. It was Gal and Wood who first identified my “anonymous” 
treatise as part of Brinkley’s Summa logicae. 

84 Burley’s theory of insolubilia was taken over almost exactly by Ockham. See Paul 
Vincent Spade, Ockham on Self-Reference, in: Notre Dame Journal of Formal Logic, 15 
(1974), pp. 298-300. 

85 On Simon of Faversham and Scotus, both of whom might justifiably be included in 
this list, see nn. 80-81 above. 

86 See Spade, Ockham on Self-Reference. 
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VII 


The fifth and last of the major early theories of insolubilia is the 
theory of “cassatio”, the view of the “ cassantes ”, those who “nullify” 
or “cancel”. On this theory, when one utters an insoluble sentence, 
he is not really saying anything. 'Nil diets 9 (“You are saying nothing”) 
is the phrase characteristic of this view. This seems perhaps to mean 
that what is said “lacks sense” or “fails to make a statement”. 

This view is a popular modern theory although once again, in the 
absence of any exact and independent characterization of the 
paradoxes, the theory tends to be trivial: sentences make statements or 
have sense except when they cannot. 

Cassatio was maintained by two of our early texts: item 1, the 
anonymous text from the late twelfth or early thirteenth century; and 
item 3, the anonymous text from c. 1225. 87 It is significant, I think, 
that two of the earliest known treatments of insolubilia take this quite 
non-Aristotelian approach to the paradoxes. Item 3, around 1225, 
says that this view—which the author does not call cassatio but rather 
“interemptio actus ” (“abolishing the act”) is “according to the common 
judgment” {secundum commune judicium ). 88 Formerly I took this as 
evidence for the widespread acceptance of this view in the early thir¬ 
teenth century. But now I think the author meant only that the view of 
the cassantes agrees with what the “common man” would say. The 
author makes a rather curious appeal to the “man-on-the-street”: If 
you were to approach a “ rusticus ” and say ‘What I am saying is false*, 
he would reply that you are not saying anything: "Nil dicis . ” 89 

Item 1 on our list, the earliest extant complete treatment of in¬ 
solubilia, already recognizes that some distinctions and refinements are 
necessary in order to make the view plausible. The author says that in 
the case of an insoluble we have to deny that there is an act of saying 
anything, since in general, with respect to any judgment or proposi¬ 
tion {enuntiabile), we have to deny everything that would make it in¬ 
soluble. 90 He then raises an objection: 91 

87 In Spade, The Mediaeval Liar , p. 43, I wrongly said that this text rejects cassatio. 

88 See ibid. 

89 Ibid., p. 44. 

90 See De Rijk, Some Notes on the Mediaeval Tract De insolubilibus, pp. 105.32-106.2. 

91 Ibid. , p. 106.3-16: “Sed contra. Dicere nil aliud est quam prius asserere et postea 
proferre. Sed assertio non est cassanda, cum ex ipsa non sequatur inconveniens. Dato 
enim quod asseratur et non proferatur, inpune potest sustineri quod sit falsum. 
Similiter prolatio non est cassanda nec solet cassari. Et ita cum assertio non sit cassan- 
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But on the contrary: “To say” is nothing else but first to assert 92 and after¬ 
wards to utter. But the assertion is not to be cancelled, since an inconsistency 
does not follow from it. For given that [T am saying a falsehood’] is asserted and 
not uttered, it can be maintained with impunity that it is false. Likewise, the ut¬ 
terance is not to be cancelled—nor is it usually cancelled. And so, since the asser¬ 
tion is not to be cancelled, or the utterance, and these two are [what it is] “to 
say”, [therefore], the saying is not to be cancelled. And so, if something is to be 
cancelled, and the assertion is not to be cancelled since it is prior and an incon¬ 
sistency does not follow from it, it remains, as it seems, that the utterance is to be 
cancelled. And that is not usually done. 

Solution: Just as the definition ‘rational animal 5 is denied of everything other 
than man, yet its parts are not denied, 93 likewise ‘assertion with utterance’ is 
denied of this proposition ( enuntiabile) [and] yet its parts are not denied. Hence the 
assertion is not to be cancelled absolutely, but in a respect that it has to the ut¬ 
terance. Hence neither is to be cancelled absolutely, but the one with respect to 
the other. 

Parts of this passage are obscure. But it is clear at any rate that the 
charge, which the anonymous item 5, attributed to William of Sher¬ 
wood, levels against cassatio , that it simply goes contrary to sensation, 94 
is altogether too facile. The above passage explicitly says that it is not 
the sensible utterance that is cancelled or abolished. Nevertheless, this 
unfair objection was picked up by Burley 95 and by Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, who adds the claim that the view also “contradicts the 
understanding,” 96 which likewise seems unfair. Through Bradwar- 
dine, whose survey of previous opinions was quoted more or less ver- 


da nec prolatio et ista duo sint dicere, dictio non est cassanda. Et ita si aliquid est 
cassandum, et assertio non sit cassanda, cum prior sit et ex ipsa non sequitur inconve¬ 
niens, restat, ut videtur, quod prolatio non sit cassanda. Et hoc non solet fieri. Solutio. 
Sicut hec diffinitio ‘ animal rationale ’ removetur a quolibet alio ab homine, tamen partes 
eius non removentur, similiter assertio cum prolatione [non] removetur ab hoc enun- 
tiabili, tamen partes eius non removentur. Unde assertio non est cassanda simpliciter, 
sed habito respectu ad prolationem. Unde neutra est cassanda simpliciter, sed una 
respectu alterius.’’ The deletion is De Rijk’s. Note that although the author implicitly 
appeals to the Aristotelian distinction between simpliciter/secundum quid at the end of this 
passage, it is not the primary basis for his solution. 

92 Apparently regarded here as a kind of mental act. 

93 Since there are animals and rational things (angels) other than men. 

94 See Roure, op. cit. , p. 250, par. 2.01: “Item hec oppinio manifeste contradicit sen- 
sui non decepto. 5 ’ (“Again, this opinion clearly contradicts sensation that is not 
deceived.’’) 

95 Ibid. , p. 269, para. 2.03: “Praeterea ipsi negant sensum: quia ipsi possunt audire 
Sortem dicere se dicere falsum, ergo Sortem dicere falsum potest dici a Sorte.’’ 
(“Moreover, they deny sensation. For they are able to hear Socrates say that he is 
speaking a falsehood; therefore, that Socrates is speaking a falsehood can be said by 
Socrates.”) 

96 Ibid., p. 295, para. 5.05: “Sed isti contradicunt sensui et intellectui.” (“But they 
contradict sensation and understanding.”) 
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batim by Ralph Strode in the late fourteenth century 97 and by Paul of 
Venice’s Logica magna in the early fifteenth century, 98 this 
“refutation” came to be a standard one. It should be added that 
Richard of Sherwood (item 7 on our list) also rejects cassatio , although 
I have not yet been able to study his text enough to be able to say 
whether he uses the same arguments. 

Nevertheless, although people continued to argue against cassatio 
well into the fifteenth century, they were arguing against straw men. 
The view died out, as far as I am able to tell, after about 
1225—although, curiously, it seems to have been revived in the “post- 
mediaeval” period by a certain David Derodon and perhaps by 
others. 99 


VIII 

These are the main theories of insolubilia during the early period of 
the literature. In section VII above, I mentioned Bradwardine’s 
survey of previous opinions at the beginning of his own treatise. 100 
That survey provides an interesting summary of the early literature. 
Bradwardine distinguishes eight views in addition to the 
“Aristotelian” one that he accepts, involving a rather strained appeal 
to the fallacy secundum quid et simpliciter. The eight are: (i) strong restric- 
tio\ (ii) what appears to be weak restriction although Bradwardine casts it 
in the form of the Aristotelian fallacy of “figure of speech”; 101 (iii) an 
appeal to the Aristotelian fallacy of “false cause”—I know of no one 
who took that approach; (iv) transcasus, which we have seen; (v) and 
(vi), two versions of cassatio. Opinion (v) says that no one can say that 
he speaks falsely or understand that he understands falsely, and so on. 
This, Bradwardine says, “denies the senses and understanding.” 102 
Opinion (vi) says that one who nevertheless does say such a thing 
“says nothing”. Bradwardine replies that such a speaker says at least 


97 See Spade, The Mediaeval Liar , item liii, p. 87. 

98 Ibid. , item 1 , p. 82. 

99 See Ashworth, Language and Logic in the Post-Medieval Period , p. 115; and Paul Vin¬ 
cent Spade, review of Ashworth, Language and Logic in the Post-Medieval Period , in: 
Dialogue , 15 (1976), pp. 333-340 at p. 338. 

100 Roure, op. cit. , pp. 286-296, para. 2.00-5.08. 

101 The fallacy of figure of speech was regularly appealed to to explain certain fallacies 
arising in connection with the theory of supposition. See De Rijk, Logica Modemorum , 
vol. II, Part 1, pp. 499-512, especially pp. 511-512. No doubt this is the basis for Brad¬ 
wardine’s classification, although in fact I know of no author who explicitly appeals to 
the fallacy of figure of speech in connection with insolubilia. 

102 See n. 96 above. 
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words , and so not nothing. In view of the distinctions drawn in the 
passage quoted above from item 1 in our list, this refutation too seems 
to miss the mark. It is not clear why Bradwardine treats cassatio as two 
separate views. Burley uses the same characterizations as Bradwar¬ 
dine does, but he treats them as characterizing a single view. 103 

Opinion (vii) in Bradwardine's survey denies bivalence; insolubles 
are neither true nor false, but have some intermediate value. I know of 
no one who actually maintained this view in general, although Roger 
Swyneshed after Bradwardine allowed it to happen in certain special 
cases. 104 Other authors discuss such views too, even though they do 
not accept them. William Heytesbury, for instance, writing after 
Bradwardine, describes and rejects such a theory based on the view 
that insolubilia fail to be 44 propositions". 105 There may be some con¬ 
nection between the view Heytesbury describes and the theory of 
cassatio , but that is uncertain. In view of the fact that opinions (v) and 
(vi) in Bradwardine's list are forms of cassatio , it is perhaps too much to 
suppose that opinion (vii) is meant to be yet another form of it. Again, 
Richard Brinkley in the late fourteenth century describes in some 
detail and rejects a view that denies bivalence on the basis of a 
“causal" theory of truth. 106 I know of no one who held such a view. 

Finally, opinion (viii) in Bradwardine's survey of previous views is 
the theory of exercised and signified acts, a theory held by Scotus but 
apparently by others as well. 

Bradwardine's list, with its occasionally obscure features and 
unidentified views, indicates that we have by no means yet exhausted 
the early period in the mediaeval mjo/uii/ttz-literature. 

Bloomington, Indiana 

Indiana University 


103 Roure, op. cit ., p. 269, para. 2.02-2.03. 

104 See Spade, Roger Swyneshed*s Insolubilia, p. 180, para. 2. For difficulties in inter¬ 
preting Swyneshed’s theory on this point, see Spade, Roger Swyneshed*s Theory of In¬ 
solubilia. 

105 See Heytesbury, op. cit ., p. 19, para. 6. A “proposition” was defined by Boethuis 
as “an expression signifying a truth or a falsehood”. See Boethius, Detopicis differentiis , 
PL 64, col. 1174B: “Propositio est oratio verum falsumve significans. ” 

106 See Spade, The Mediaeval Liar , item x, p. 33, fourth previous opinion. 
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Vivarium XXV, 1 (1987) 


Suarez on Beings of Reason and Truth (1) 


JOHN P. DOYLE 


Section I — The tradition: Plato, Aristotle and the scholastics 

From Parmenides on, it has been a commonplace in the Western 
philosophical tradition that truth is a function of being. One need only 
remember the general Platonic doctrine of Forms, which are at once 
“really real” (oVcox; ov) and the locus of intelligibility and truth. More 
specifically, Plato in the Theatetus and again in the Sophist has raised 
the problem of truth and falsity with respect to non-existing things. In 
the Theatetus , Socrates, considering the difference between true and 
false belief, rejects the view that false belief is directed toward that 
which is not, on the ground that to think what is not is to think 
nothing, which is not to think at all. 1 The issue recurs in the Sophist , 
where it is stated that it is false to attribute being to that which is not. 2 
Later in this same dialogue the problem is solved to Plato’s satisfac¬ 
tion by the theory of the Form of the Other. 3 

While Aristotle has rejected Plato’s Forms, in various places he too 
has said or implied that each thing is true to the degree that it has be¬ 
ing. 4 But, right along with this, he has shifted emphasis from things 
themselves to the mind. To be more exact, for Aristotle truth is found 
primarily, if not exclusively, in the second operation of the 
mind—that is, in the judgment by which we combine or separate 


1 Cf. Theatetus 189 A, B. 

2 Cf. Sophist 238 C; also cf.:—Any statement must be about something rather than 
nothing, Sophist 262 E;—and a false statement speaks about non beings as though 
they were beings, ibid. 263 B. 

3 Cf. Sophist 257B-263B. On all of this, see F.M. Cornford, Plato's Theory of 
Knowledge , reprint of original [1934] edition, Indianapolis 1957, pp. 114-120, 
212-214, 289-320. Also cf. L.M. de Rijk, On Ancient and Mediaeval Semantics and 
Metaphysics (4, 5, and 6), in: Vivarium, XIX (1981), pp. 1-46 and 81-125, XX 
(1982), 97-127. So far I have not been able to obtain, but I look forward to seeing, 
Prof, de Rijk’s recently published study: Plato's Sophist: A Philosophical Commentary , 
Amsterdam 1986. 

4 Cf. e.g. Metaphysics II, c. 1; 993b 30-31. 
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items which we have first simply apprehended. 5 Thus truth occurs in 
our judgment that something is which in fact is, or that something is 
not which in fact is not. 6 Accordingly, truth seems to require at least 
two things: (1) some mental composition or separation, and (2) a 
conformity between this and things as they are in themselves. 

Aristotle himself, while not explicitly raising a further problem, has 
occasioned one here in connection with “the goat-stag’ * (6 

TpocyeXacpos). 7 Mentioned by Plato in the Republic (488 A), the goat- 
stag is a creature of artful imagination, which involves an (impossi¬ 
ble?) synthesis or composition of two essences. Aristotle accepts this, 
but connected questions occur about the being, intelligibility, and 
truth of such a creature. A goat-stag has no being or intelligibility in 
itself apart from thought. 8 Furthermore, the mental composition 
which it involves does not suffice for truth. 9 It seems, indeed, just the 
opposite: the self-contradictory composition of the goat-stag makes it 
a perfect example of what Aristotle has called a “false thing” (7cpay[xa 
c|>eu8o<;). 10 But at the same time, somewhat paradoxically, Aristotle has 
declared that the (term) goat-stag does have signification. 11 The ob¬ 
vious question is what does it signify? And then, if this has no being or 
truth as such, what truth can there be in any statements about it? 12 

Following Boethius, 13 through centuries of medieval Scholasticism, 
the problem remained, 14 and, if anything, grew more difficult. From 
Sacred Scripture, where God has named Himself as “Being”, 15 and 


5 Ibid. VI, c. 4; 1027b 18ff. 

6 Cf. ibid. IV, c. 7; 1011b 27. In line with this, Aristotle locates truth (or “being as 
true”) in the mind and excludes it as such from consideration by the (real) science of 
metaphysics, cf. Metaphysics XI, c. 8; 1065. 

7 Cf. Perihermeneias c. 1; 16a 16, text in note 11, below. 

8 Cf. Posterior Analytics II, c. 7; 92b 6. 

9 Cf. Perihermeneias c. 1; 16a 16, text in note 11. 

10 Cf. Metaphysics V, c. 29; 1029b 17-19. 

11 Perhermeneias c. 1; 16a 16: “... xoti yap 6 xpayeXoupos aTjpatvet p£v xi, ourcco 8e aXr]0e<; rj 
c[>eu8cK, eav \ir\ to etvat 7} pyj elvai 7rpoax£0fj, ...” 

12 The problem may be easily inferred from Metaphysics V, c. 7; 1011b 26. 

13 Cf. Boethius, Commentarii in librum Aristotelis Ilept epptveia^, ed. C. Meisner, 2 vol., 
Lipsiae 1877-1880; PL 64, col. 293-392. On the tradition after Boethius, cf. J. Isaac, 
O.P., Le PERI HERMENEIAS en Occident de Boece a Saint Thomas , Paris 1953; also cf. 
H. Arens, Aristotle’s Linguistic Theory and the Medieval Tradition , Amsterdam 1984. 

14 E.g., see St. Thomas, In Aristotelis libros Peri Hermeneias expositio , I, c. 1, 1. 3, ed. R. 
Spiazzi, Taurini 1964, n. 35, p. 17; William of Ockham, Expositio in librum 
Perihermeneias Aristotelis, I, c. 1, p. 9, ed. A. Gambatese and S. Brown, St. Bonaven- 
ture, N.Y. 1978, pp. 364-367; F. Toletus, S.J., Commentaria in universam Aristotelis 
Logicam: De Interpretatione I, c. 1 Venetiis 1597, p. 106v. 

15 Cf. Exodus 3, 14. For commentary on Exodus here, cf. F. Suarez, De Divina Substan- 
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then again, in the Person of Christ, as “Truth”, 16 emphasis was 
shifted back toward truth as a property of being “outside the mind”. 
This emphasis can be seen in the writings of St. Augustine, 17 as well 
as in the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas: Verum sequitur esse rerum . 18 
But even with this, there is continued recognition that truth does cen¬ 
trally involve the mind, especially in its second operation of judg¬ 
ment. 19 All of which is consistent with the standard medieval defini¬ 
tion attributed to Isaac Israeli: “Truth is the adequation of the mind 
and reality”. 20 The question, however, persists: what of truth where 
there is no reality? What of truth with regard to the goat-stag? 

Section II — Francis Suarez: his general doctrine of truth 

Francis Suarez, S.J. (1548-1617), the Spanish philosopher- 
theologian rightly regarded as “the main channel by which 
scholasticism came to be known by modern classical philosophers”, 21 
has passed on the common teaching of the Schoolmen that truth is 
threefold. (1) There is a truth in words, in writing, and in what he 
calls “non-ultimate concepts” (i.e. concepts of such words and 
writing), 22 which is termed truth “in signifying” (in significando). (2) 

tia I, c. 1, nn. 5-6, 11 (I, p. 23); ibid. II, c. 32, n. 22 (p. 193). (Unless otherwise 
noted, this and all subsequent references to Suarez are from the Vives edition of his 
Opera omnia [Paris, 1856-1866]), which will be cited with volume and page numbers 
within parentheses. For a chronology of Suarez’ works, cf. J. Iturrioz, S.J., 
Biblioprafta Suareciana, in: Pensamiento, IV, numero extraordinario [19481, esp. 

pp. 606 - 608 ). 

16 John 14, 6. For Suarez following St. Thomas on John 14, 6, cf. De Div. Subst. I, c. 7, 
n. 10 (I, p. 22). 

17 For Augustine’s doctrine of truth, cf. C. Boyer, L 'idee de verite dans la philosophie de 
saint Augustin, 2nd ed., Paris 1939. 

18 On St. Thomas here, see G. Phelan, Verum sequitur esse rerum , in: Mediaeval 
Studies, I (1939), pp. 11-22; also cf. J. Owens, Judgment and Truth in Aquinas , in: 
Mediaeval Studies, 32 (1970), pp. 138-158. 

19 Cf. St. Thomas, De Veritate q. 1, art. 3; Summa Theol. I, q. 16, art 2. 

20 On the dubious ascription of this definition to Isaac Israeli and (following D.H. 
Pouillon, Le premier traite des proprietes transcendentales , in: Revue neo-scolastique de 
philosophie, 42 (1939), pp. 58-61) its more probable ascription to Avicenna, cf. E. 
Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, New York 1955, p. 647, n. 26. 
On the Thomistic identity of being and truth in God, against the background of the 
definition, cf. E. Gilson, Le Thomisme, 5th edition, Paris 1948, esp. pp. 326-328. 

21 A. A. Maurer, Medieval Philosophy, New York 1962, p. 356. On the influence of 
Suarez, especially in metaphysics, cf. J. Iriarte, La proyeccion sobre Europa de una gran 
metafi'sica, o Suarez en la filosojia de los dias del barocco, in: Razon y Fe, 133 (1948), 
pp. 229-265. 

22 For Suarez on “non-ultimate concepts”, cf. “... est verbum intellectus, in quo 
distingui etiam potest verbum vocis a verbo rei. Illud est, quod a dialecticis vocari 
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There is a truth in the intellect knowing things, which is called truth 
“in knowing’* (in cognoscendo ). And (3) there is a truth in things, which 
is truth “in being” (in essendo) 23 Among themselves, these three 
truths all have some similarity or proportion. This is especially in¬ 
asmuch as in some way (aliquo modo) the other truths, to the extent that 
they are “real”, are contained under, or are analogous to, the last 


solet conceptus non ultimus: estque etiam verbum imperfectum et secundum quid, 
respectu rei significatae per vocem, nam formaliter habet eamdem rationem quam 
verbum ore prolatum, ...” De Trinitate IX, c. 2, n. 12 (I, p. 725). Let us note some 
semantic aspect here—with respect not just to the bare word but also secundum quid to 
the thing beyond—cf. note 130 below. Also let us remark that “to formally have the 
same character as the spoken word” means like it to signify ad placitum the ultimate 
concept and also the thing itself which this naturally signifies. For the “non-ultimate 
concept” among “the dialecticians”, cf.: "... cum audimus voces, aut legimus 
scripta significativa ex instituto, duo semper in nobis conceptus gignantur, alter ip- 
sius vocis, aut scripturae, qui in homine etiam ignaro idiomatis gigni potest, alter rei 
significatae, qui non gignitur, nisi in eo, qui tenet significationem vocabuli. ... Ac 
prior ille conceptus dici solet non ultimatus, posterior ultimatus. Aptius tamen ille 
diceretur Medius, hie Ultimus.” Petrus Fonseca, S.J., Institutionum dialecticorum , 
Libri Octo, Conimbricae 1575, I, c. 11 (ed. Joaquim Ferreira Gomes [Coimbra 
1964], I, p. 40); also cf. “Est enim conceptus duplex alter medius, alter ultimus, id 
est unus vocis, quae profertur, alius rei per earn significatae. ...” Commentarii Collegii 
Conimbricensis S.J. in universam Dialecticam Aristotelis, De Interpretations, cap. 1, q. 3, a. 3, 
ed. Lugduni 1607, p. 37. Also cf. D. Soto, O.P., Summulae Summularum i L. 1, c. 3, 
2nd ed.: Salamanca 1554, pp. 5r. and 6v.; and Gaspar Cardillo Villalpando, Summa 
Summularum , L. 1, p. 2, c. 2, Gompluti 1590, pp. 9-10. For the doctrine in Protestant 
Scholasticism after Suarez, cf.: R. Goclenius, Lexicon philosophicum, Francofurti 1613, 
p. 429; and C. Scheibler, Opus metaphysicum L. II, c. 24, p. 5, n. 1, Giessae Hessorum 
1617, t. 1, p. 813. 

23 Cf. “In quo est rursus observandum, triplicem solere distingui veritatem, scilicet, 
in significando, et cognoscendo, et in essendo. Prima veritas proprie reperitur in 
vocibus vel scripturis, aut etiam in conceptibus, quos non ultimatos vocant. Secunda 
est in intellectu cognoscente res, seu in cognitione et conceptione ipsarum rerum. 
Tertia est in rebus ipsis, quae ab ilia denominantur verae. Prima igitur veritatis con- 
sideratio ad dialecticum pertinet; secunda ad physicum, quatenus de anima ejusque 
functionibus considerat; tertia vero est propria hujus scientiae, quae tractat de ente in 
quantum ens, et de passionibus entium.” Disputationes metaphysicae (hereafter DM), 8, 
prol. (XXV, p. 275). For an illustration of these three truths, an illustration with far 
ranging implications for faith and credal statements, as well as for theology, 
knowledge, and language generally, cf. “... non solum enim dicimus esse verum 
judicium, quo credimus Deum esse trinum et unum, et similiter veram esse proposi- 
tionem, qua id affirmamus, sed etiam hoc ipsum, Deum esse trinum et unum, verum 
esse; quam veritatem solum habet ilia res prout est objective in intellectu, id est 
quatenus complexe cognoscatur, et vere ac sicut est judicatur; ...” DM 8, 8, n. 10 
(XXV, p. 310). In different contexts, Suarez (along with other Scholastics) adds to 
these a fourth truth, namely, “moral”; see e.g., DeDiv. Subst. I, c. 8, n. 1 (I, p. 20). 
But then again he comes close to identifying truth of speech and moral truth; cf. 
Tractatus de fide I, d. 3, s. 4, n. 1 (XII, 52). 
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truth, which is transcendental truth, the property of being. 24 But also, 
he tells us, from whatever part we approach it, 4 ‘real*’ truth consists 
in a certain adequation or conformity between reality and the in¬ 
tellect, whether that be from the side of the intellect to reality, or from 
the side of reality to the intellect, or, proportionately for “truth of 
reason or signification”, in an adequation between a signifying pro¬ 
position and something signified. 25 

(Here let me note three things. One , with regard to truth in signify¬ 
ing, it seems clear enough that Suarez regards “non-ultimate” con¬ 
cepts as on a line with words and writing. Thus words signify 
4 'things”. Writing signifies words and in that signifies things. And 
non-ultimate concepts signify either writing and words or words 
alone, and in that to some extent they signify things. 26 We will return 
to this. Two , the terminology used between the first and the second 
truth at least in part reflects the Augustinian doctrine of a sign as 
something which, as first known itself, makes us aware of something 
else. 27 And, three , Suarez in most places that I have seen reserves the 

24 Cf. quia omnes hae veritates inter se habent convenientiam aliquam vel pro- 
portionem, ... Maxime quia omnis alia veritas, si realis sit, aliquo modo sub veritate 
transcendentali continetur; si autem sit rationis, per analogiam et proportionem ad 
veritatem realem declaranda est.” DM 8, prol. (XXV, p. 275). 

25 “... supponimus, ex communi omnium consensu, veritatem realem consistere in 
adaequatione quadam seu conformitate inter rem et intellectum, sive sit conformitas 
intellectus ad rem, sive rei ad intellectum, ... Hinc vero sumpta analogia vel propor- 
tione, veritas rationis seu signification^ consistit in adaequatione inter propositionem 
significantem et rem significatam. ” DM 8, prol. (XXV, p. 275). Let us note the ade¬ 
quation here between the signifying proposition and “the thing signified”. The latter 
seems, precisely as such, to be the objective concept; cf. “... illud ipsum, quod est 
immediatum objectum formalis conceptus, est immediatum signiflcatum vocis 
adaequatae illi conceptui; ...” DM 2, 2, n. 23 (p. 78); also cf. DM 8, 8, n. 10, text in 
note 23 above. On the analogy between truth of cognition and transcendental truth, 
cf. DM 8, 8, n. 12 (pp. 311-312). On the distinction of the formal and the objective 
concept, cf. ibid. 1, n. 1 (pp. 64-65). 

26 On this minimally semantic character of the non-ultimate concept, cf. note 22, 
above. 

27 For Suarez on St. Augustine in this context, cf. ‘‘Quia de ratione signi sensibilis 
est: Ut praeter speciem, quam ingerit sensibus, aliquid aliud facial in cognitionem venire , ut 
Augustinus, 1.2 de Doct. Christ., in principio , tradidit et scholasticis et dialecticis 
vulgare est.” De Div. Subst. II, c. 31, n. 5 (I, p. 183); ibid. n. 14 (p. 185); also, cf. De 
sacramentis in genere d. 1, s. 3, n. 2 (XXI, p. 18). In addition to the place Suarez cites 
from Augustine, cf. also “Pseudo” (?) Augustine: “Signum est quod et se ipsum 
sensui et praeter se aliquid animo ostendit.” De dialectica , cap. 5, ed. J. Pinborg, tr. 
B. Jackson (Dordrecht and Boston, 1975), p. 86. On Augustine’s doctrine of signs, 
cf. R.A. Markus, “St. Augustine on Signs,” Phronesis , 2 (1957), pp. 60-83, and B. 
Jackson, The Theory of Signs in St. Augustine's De doctrina Christiana, in: Revue des 
etudes augustiniennes, 15 (1969), pp. 9-49. 
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language of “signification” (significatio) for external, and especially 
deliberate, signs and has used “representation” ( repraesentatio) when 
speaking of the internal natural sign which is employed in instances of 
formal conception. 28 ) 

Section III — The problem regarding beings of reason 
1. Beings of Reason as Opposed to Beings which are Independent of the Mind 

Customarily, in Suarez's time, there were different ways in which 
something might be called a “being of reason” (ens rationis). It might, 
first of all, be a being which was effected by the reason, “with a true 
and real efficiency”. In this way, all artificial things might be called 
“beings of reason”. 29 In practice, however, this appellation was not 
in use. 30 Second, and more properly, something could be called a be¬ 
ing of reason from a relation it might have with the intellect as with a 
subject of inhesion. In this way, all kinds of mental accidents and 
perfections might be so called. But the question before us is not about 
such. 31 In yet another way, something might be termed a “being of 

28 Perhaps the best place to see Suarez consistently following this usage is in Disputatio 
metaphysica 2 (XXV), where he speaks at length “De Ratione Essentiali seu Conceptu 
Entis” (ibid. p. 64). Cf. e.g. “... sicut voces exprimunt conceptus formales mentis, 
ita etiam immediate significant objecta quae per hujusmodi conceptus immediate 
repraesentantur; nam in tantum deserviunt ad exprimendos conceptus, in quantum 
illud ipsum, quod conceptus naturaliter repraesentant, voces ex impositione signifi¬ 
cant; ...” ibid. s. 2, n. 23 (p. 78). The closest I have seen in the Disputationes 
metaphysicae to an exception from this rule is: ”... genus et differentia eamdem habent 
essentiam quam species, quamvis diversimode ilia significetur per conceptus aut 
verba significantia genus et differentiam, ...” DM 6, 9, n. 24 (p. 244); and in DM 29 , 
s. 3, n. 34 (XXVI, p. 59): ”... quia non tractamus de signis ipsis, sed de re 
significata, nec de conceptibus formalibus, sed de objectivis, ...”, where he draws a 
parallel between (a) signs and things signified, and (b) formal and objective concepts. 
But for him elsewhere saying that “to represent” and “to signify” are “almost” the 
same, cf. De Angelis II, c. 26, n. 10 (II, p. 238). 

29 “Est enim quoddam ens, quod effective fit a ratione, vera tamen et reali efficien¬ 
ts; quomodo omnia artificiata possunt entia rationis appellari, ...” DM 54, 1, n. 5 
(XXVI, p. 1016). 

30 Ibid. 

31 “Aliud est habitudo ad rationem ut ad subjectum inhaesionis, et est magis propria 
denominatio, nam accidens dicitur esse ejus subjecti in quo est, quia accidens est en¬ 
tis ens, et ita omnes perfectiones, quae inhaerent intellectui, sive ab illo fiant, sive 
aliunde proveniant vel infundantur, dici possunt entia rationis. Sed nunc non est 
sermo de illis, ...” DM 54, 1, n. 5 (XXVI, p. 1016). The understanding of beings of 
reason which Suarez bypasses here is at least in part similar to that of Ockham 
earlier; cf. e.g. G. Ockham, Summa Logicae , I, c. 40, ed. Boehner, Gal, et Brown (St. 
Bonaventure, N.Y., 1974), p. 113; also: Quodl. V, q. 21, as given by L. Baudry, 
Lexique philosophique de Guillaume d’Ockham, Paris 1958, p. 90. 
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reason” as an object of thought. In this way something known is said 
to be in the knower (or, specifically, in his reason) not only by inhe¬ 
sion ( inhaesive ) through its image (or formal concept 32 ) but also '‘ob¬ 
jectively according to itself 5 . 33 

With respect to this last meaning, a further subdivision is in order. 
What is objectively in the mind sometimes has, or can have, in itself a 
“true real being”, consequent upon which it is objected to the 
reason. 34 Absolutely considered, this is not a being of reason. For this 
real being is what simply and as such belongs to it, whereas to be an 
object of reason is only extrinsic and accidental to it. 35 But at other 
times, there is objected to and considered by the reason something 
which does not have a further real and positive being in itself, that is, 
besides its being objected to the intellect or reason thinking about it. 36 
It is this last which is most properly called “a being of reason 55 , for 
this is in some way, i.e., objectively, in the reason and it does not have 
any other more excellent or more real mode of being ( essendi ) from 
which it could be called a being (ens). 37 Exactly then, a being of reason 
for Suarez is “one which has being only objectively in the intellect 55 ; 
or it is “that which is thought by the reason as being, although it does 
not have entity in itself 5 . 38 As such, it has its total reality in objective 
being (esse objectivum) or in being known (esse cognitum) 39 

32 On the equivalence of image and formal concept, cf. DM 2, 1, n. 11 (XXV, p. 69); 
also see De Trinitate IX, 8, n. 4 (I, p. 744); ibid. n. 9 (p. 745). 

33 “Alio ergo modo dicitur aliquid esse in ratione per modum objecti, nam ... dicitur 
res cognita esse in cognoscente, non solum inhaesive per suam imaginem, sed etiam 
objective secundum seipsam.” DM 54, 1, n. 5 (XXVI, p. 1016). On the inherence of 
the formal concept in the intellect, cf. DM 25, 1, nn. 26-28 (XXV, pp. 906-907). 

34 “Id autem, quod sic est objective in mente, interdum habet, vel potest habere in se 
verum esse reale, secundum quod rationi objicitur, ...” ibid. 

35 “... et hoc absolute et simpliciter non est verum ens rationis, sed reale, quia hoc 
esse quod simpliciter ac per se illi convenit, objici autem rationi est illi extrinsecum et 
accidentale.” DM 54, 1, n. 5 (XXVI, p. 1016). 

36 “Aliquid vero interdum objicitur seu consideratur a ratione, quod non habet in se 
aliud reale ac positivum esse praeterquam objici intellectui seu rationi de illo 
cogitanti, ...” DM 54, 1, n. 5 (XXVI, p. 1016). 

37 “... et hoc proprissime vocatur ens rationis, quia est aliquo modo in ratione, 
scilicet objective, et non habet alium nobiliorem aut magis realem essendi modum, 
unde possit ens appellari.” DM 54, 1, n. 5 (XXVI, p. 1016). 

38 “Et ideo recte definiri solet, ens rationis, esse illud, quod habet esse objective tantum in 
intellectu, seu esse id, quod a ratione cogitatur ut ens, cum tamen in se entitatem non habeat . ” 
DM 54, 1, n. 6 (XXVI, p. 1016). 

39 Cf. “... vocantur entia rationis quia solum habent esse objective in intellectu.” 
DM 2, 1, n. 1 (XXV, p. 65). On the equivalence of objective being and being known, 
cf. DM 23, 8, n. 8 (p. 880); also: ibid. 4, n. 11 (p. 862); and DM 54, 1, n. 7, text in 
note 124 below. 
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It is, he tells us, important to avoid equivocation in this. “Being 
known’* can be taken in two ways: (1) it may mean what is known, or 
(2) it may mean the being something has precisely inasmuch as it is 
known. 40 Taken in the first way, “being known” is present in the case 
of both real beings and beings of reason. 41 While real beings may 
have, in addition to this, their own actual or possible intrinsic reality, 
beings of reason have no such addition. 42 Taken in the second way, 
“being known” is not objectively but formally (as in a subject of in¬ 
hesion) in the mind, whenever anything is known (whether such 
anything is a real being or a being of reason). 43 When, as we know 
ourselves to be knowing, we reflect upon this second “being known”, 
it becomes in its turn “being known” in the first way, i.e., objective¬ 
ly. 44 But this is not all it is, for it also in itself has some formal reality 
in addition to the objective being it has as it is known reflexly. 45 To il¬ 
lustrate, he draws a parallel here between being known (esse cognitum) 
and being loved (esse amatum). When the intellect knows a thing is 
loved, that “being loved” is indeed objectively in the intellect. But 
this is not its whole reality (esse), for in actual fact (in re ipsa) a certain 
act of love tends toward and terminates in a certain thing, and this 
itself is the very fact of that thing’s being loved. 46 Most properly, 

40 “Unde cavenda est aequivocatio, quando agimus de esse cognito, aut aliis 
similibus denominationibus intellectus. Potest enim vocari esse cognitum, illud esse 
quod cognoscitur, quodque proprie est objective in intellectu; vel potest vocari esse 
cognitum, illudmet esse quod res habere dicitur, ex eo praecise quod cognoscitur, 
...” DM 54, 2, n. 13 (p. 1021). Note that a seemingly equivalent distinction is 
regarded as falling between esse cognitum quoad denominationem and esse cognitum quoad 
rem denominatum\ cf. DM 25, 1, nn. 31 and 32 (XXV, p. 908); ibid. 23, 8, nn. 5, 6, 8, 
and 9 (pp. 879-881); and Suarez, De ultimo fine hominis , d. 1, s. 3, nn. 3-4 (IV, pp. 
6-7). Also see something similar in the distinction between the extrinsic denomina¬ 
tion as such and the ratio denominata\ DM 2, 2, n. 35 (p. 81). 

41 “... esse autem objective in intellectu, non solum veris entibus, sed etiam fictis 
convenire potest; ...” DM 6, s. 7, n. 2 (XXV, p. 229). 

42 DM 54, s. 1, n. 5, text in note 37, above. On “the more” which actual or possible 
beings add, cf. J. P. Doyle, Suarez on the Reality of the Possibles , in: The Modern 
Schoolman, XLV (1967), esp. pp. 40-42; idem , Suarez on the Analogy of Being, in: 
The Modern Schoolman, XLVI (1969), esp. pp. 331-333. 

43 Cf. “... quod ex vi cognitionis directae non est objective in intellectu, sed potius 
est formaliter ab actu quo res cognoscitur, ...” DM 54, s. 2, n. 13 (XXVI, p. 1021). 

44 “... objective autem est in cognitione reflexa, qua intellectus cognoscit se 
cognoscere, vel potius qua cognoscit rem esse cognitam.” ibid. 

45 “... forma, a qua est ilia denominatio, non est tantum objective in mente, sed in re 
ipsa.” ibid. 

46 “Sicut quando intellectus cognoscit rem esse amatam, est quidem illud, esse 
amatum, objective in intellectu, non tamen hoc est totum esse illius, ut ea ratione 
dicatur esse tantum objective in intellectu, nam in re ipsa talis actus amoris tendit et 
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then, beings of reason are contrasted with both independent real be¬ 
ings and with the being of being known in the second way inasmuch as 
beings of reason have in themselves only the being of being known in 
the first way. 47 

Beings of reason in this proper sense exist only when they are ac¬ 
tually being known. 48 Were it otherwise, they would in fact be real 
beings, independent of the mind. 49 This will serve in a first instance to 
differentiate beings properly of reason from negations and privations, 
which, as we shall see, Suarez thinks can “be” even without being 
known. Also, as a result of this, beings of reason cannot truly and 
properly be said to endure (of themselves, that is, with intrinsic en¬ 
durance), and yet we could imagine an endurance for them (e.g. that 
a centaur lived for 50 years). 50 

At this point, therefore, let us say that being can be spoken of in two 
basic ways. In one way, it is real and independent of the mind. In 
another, it has no reality apart from being thought. 51 When “being” 


terminatur ad talem rem, et hoc ipsum est rem illam esse amatam.” ibid. Note that 
an opposite situation is apparently possible, i.e. that esse cognitum as such can be the ob¬ 
ject of an act of love or desire on the part of the will; cf. DM 23, 8, n. 9 (XXV, p. 
880). But also note that in the continuation of the text in DM 23 Suarez makes it clear 
that in this case cognition or esse cognitum is an object of the will, not inasmuch as it is a 
condition of final causality, but inasmuch as it has esse reale itself as an action of the 
intellect. 

47 ”... vocantur entia rationis, quia solum habent esse objective in intellectu.” DM 
2, s. 1, n. 1 (XXV, p. 65). 

48 ”... hujusmodi entia proprie solum dicuntur esse objective in intellectu; unde 
solum sunt, quando cognoscuntur aut finguntur ab intellectu, ...” DM 3, s. 1, n. 10 
(p. 106); cf. also: DM6, s. 7, n. 2 (p. 229); DM 8, s. 2, n. 20 (p. 283); DM 25, 1, n. 5 
(XXV, p. 900); and De Anima IV, c. 3, n. 26 (III, p. 730). 

49 ‘‘Certe, si ejusmodi entia rationis existerent etiam quando non cognoscuntur, 
realia plane essent: non enim medium datur inter esse fictum et reale: ...” De Anima 
IV, c. 3, n. 26 (III, p. 730); cf. also DM 10, 1, n. 4 (XXV, p. 329). 

50 Cf. ”... res autem fictae, aut entia rationis, vere ac proprie non dicuntur durare, 
quia non existunt; sed eo modo quo finguntur, vel apprehenduntur ac si vere ex¬ 
isterent, concipiuntur etiam ac si durarent, et hoc ipsum convenit vel attribuitur eis 
quatenus durat et existit actus mentis, quo finguntur, vel cui objiciuntur. ” DM 50, s. 
1, n. 1 (XXVI, p. 913). Among the 17th century Jesuits following Suarez, Thomas 
Compton Carleton ( Philosophia universa . Logica , d. XVII, s. 1, nn. 1-2, Antwerpiae 
1649, p. 79) makes the point that a being of reason can be imagined to be in place and 
therefore to have local motion (on whose succession time could be founded). 

51 ”... de ente dupliciter posse nos loqui: uno modo, ut comprehendit tantum vera 
entia realia, et ilia omnia transcendit et sub se continet. Alio modo, ut extenditur ad 
multa, quae vere et intrinsece entia non sunt, solumque per quamdam attributionem 
extrinsecam entia dicuntur, ut sunt privationes, vel omnino per accidens aut 
rationis.” Index locup. IV, c. 2, q. 2 (XXV, xv). Let us remark here the possible in¬ 
ference to a “supertranscendental” concept of being. For such an inference more 
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is said of both beings of reason and real beings, according to Suarez 
there is no common concept, or real likeness ( convenientia ), but only a 
common name between them. 52 At times, he tells us, the term 
“being” is said equivocally of these two sorts of being. 53 It may be 
noted that this is not an altogether equivocal use of the term, since on 
occasion he will find some minimal unity here (even in an analogy of 
proportionality). 54 But such unity seems restricted to the level of the 
term. 55 For a common (formal) concept it is required, he says, that the 
form signified (i.e. the objective concept) be truly and intrinsically 
participated by its inferiors. 56 

As we shall see, beings of reason in the very strictest sense will not on¬ 
ly have no reality apart from thought. They will be such that they 

clearly anticipated, cf. the Protestant Scholastic, Clemens Timpler, who has extend¬ 
ed the subject of metaphysics beyond ens [reale] in quantum est ens to “rcav votjtov, hoc 
est omne intelligibile”, Metaphysicae Systema methodicum I, c. 1, prob. 5 (Hanoviae, 
1616), p. 6. For the inference actually being drawn among later disciples of Suarez, 
cf. “Praeterea sicut datur conceptus quidditativus entis realis et entis impossibilis; ita 
etiam datur conceptus entis abstrahentis a possibili seu reali et impossibili, qui con¬ 
ceptus vocatur ens supertranscendentale; ...” Maximilian Wietrowski, S.J., 
Philosophia disputata , Pragae 1697, Logica , concl.13, cap. 1, n. 1 (p. 232). For some of 
the pre-Kantian implications of this, cf. J.F. Courtine, Le projet suarezien de la 
metaphysique: pour une etude de la these suarezienne du neant, in: Archives de Philosophic, 42 
(1979), pp. 235-274. 

52 ”... ens rationis, ... non habet communem conceptum, nec realem convenientiam 
cum ente reali, et ideo divisio entis in ens reale et rationis non recte inter divisiones 
entis numeratur, quia ilia magis est divisio nominis quam rei; ...” DM 4, s. 7, n. 4 
(XXV, p. 138); cf. DM 54, s. 1, n. 9 (XXVI, p. 1017) and De Anima IV, cap. 1, n. 4 
(III, p. 714). 

53 “Entia autem rationis seu ficta in tantum aequivoce dicuntur unum vel multa, in 
quantum aequivoce etiam sunt entia, vel potius ut entia concipiuntur.” DM 4, s. 1, 
n. 19 (XXV, p. 120); cf. ibid . s. 3, n. 2 (p. 126). Also see DM 3, s. 2, n. 4 (p. 108), 
where “res” is said to be equivocal between real beings and beings of reason; also 
DM 4, s. 4, n. 3 (p. 132) and ibid. s. 9, n. 12 (p. 144), where again “unum” is said to 
be equivocal between them. 

54 Cf. ”... ens rationis, quamvis aliquo modo participet nomen entis, et non mere 
aequivoce et casu (ut aiunt), sed per aliquam analogiam et proportionalitatem ad 
verumens, ...”ZW54, s. 1, n. 9 (XXVI, p. 1017). Also cf. DM 1, s. 1, n. 5 (XXV, 
p. 3); and DM, Index locup. IV, c. 2, q. 2 (XXV, xv). 

55 Cf. note 52, above. 

56 ”... hujusmodi autem conceptus requirit ut forma significata per nomen vere et 
intrinsece participetur ab inferioribus; ...” DM 54, s. 1, n. 10 (XXVI, p. 1018); cf. 
also DM 2, s. 1, n. 14 (XXV, p. 70); and DM 8, 8, n. 12 (p. 31). On the proportion 
among the formal concept, the objective concept and the word, cf.: “Haec enim tria, 
conceptus formalis, objectivus , et vox , proportionem inter se servant, et ideo ab uno ad 
aliud saepe argumentamur, non quidem vitiosum circulum committendo, sed de 
unoquoque sumendo quod nobis notius, aut ab aliis facilius concessum videtur.” DM 
2, s. 2, n. 24 (XXV, p. 78); but at the same time, he is aware of danger here, cf. DM 
2, s. 3, n. 12 (p. 86). 
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cannot possibly have a reality of this kind. But first let us consider what 
Suarez says of the variety which obtains among beings of reason. 

2. A Division of Beings of Reason 

Suarez accepted a division, common in his time and going back to 
Aristotle, of beings of reason into negations, privations and relations 
of reason. 57 He then went on immediately to subdivide this trimem- 
bral division in two bimembral stages. First, beings of reason are 
either positive or negative. 58 All positive beings of reason are relations 
of reason, 59 whereas negative beings are divided into privations and 
negations more strictly taken. 60 In contrast to some who, making a 
distinction between beings of reason having a foundation in re and be¬ 
ings of reason having no such foundation, would then restrict these 
divisions to beings of reason having a foundation, 61 Suarez regards all 
beings of reason, even those which, as we shall see, are impossible of 
realization, as having some foundation in re and he includes them 
under his divisions. More exactly, he regards impossible beings as a 
species of negation. 62 Accordingly, a full schema of his divisions will 
be as follows: 


positive 
(relations of reasons) 


Beings of Reason 



negations 


impossible 

things 63 


57 For the distinction and its lineage, cf. DM 54, s. 3, n. 1 (XXVI, p. 1026); for 
Suarez’s own acceptance of it, cf. the entire section 3. 

58 For something similar, cf. also St. Thomas, De Veritate , q. 21, art. 1. 

59 Cf. DM 54, 4, n. 9 (XXVI, p. 1030). 

60 Cf. DM 54, s. 3, n. 8 (p. 1028). 

61 Cf. e.g.: A. Ruvio, S.J., Logica mexicana. Tractatus de natura entis rationis , dub. 3, 
Lugduni 1620, pp. 71-72; P. Hurtado de Mendoza, Disp. Metaph ., d. 19, s. 4, n. 70 
and s. 5, n. 87, Lugduni 1624, pp. 953, 955. John of St. Thomas, O.P. ( Cursus Phil. 
Log. II, q. 2, a. 1, ed. Reiser, Taurini 1930, p. 287) attributes a similar opinion to 
Serna [Commentaria in Logicam Aristotelis , Hispali 1624] and to Cabero [Brevis Sum- 
mularum recapitulation Vallesoleti 1623]. For Suarez’s awareness of this understanding 
of the division of beings of reason, cf. DM 54, 4, nn. 2-9 (XXVI, pp. 1029-1031). 

62 Cf. “Addere vero possumus modum alium, quo ilia divisio adaequata sit de toto 
ente rationis, comprehendendo sub negatione entia ficta et impossibilia, ...” DM 54, 
4, n. 10 (XXVI, p. 1031). For the foundation in re of all beings of reason, cf. texts in 
notes 79 and 97 below. 

63 For this coordination, cf. esp. DM 54, 3, n. 8 (XXVI, p. 1028). For a different 
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(a) First on the negative side: simple negations and privations truly 
belong to things themselves; 64 and to that extent, as I have indicated, 
they are independent of the mind. As belonging to things, they can be 
predicated truly and absolutely of them without resort to any intellec¬ 
tual fiction. 65 Such predication, which Suarez says is itself first “by 
way of division or negation’ ’ {per modum divisionis seu negationis ), simply 
removes one thing from another. 66 This predication expresses a 
negative judgment, which itself is the mental counterpart of either a 
total or a partial defect of being in things. 67 

In contrast to this, the predication of negations and privations can 
be also “by way of composition and affirmation” {per modum composi¬ 
tions et affirmations). 68 When we predicate negations or privations in 
this way, we do somehow conceive them as being. 69 This is because in 
this second way, through the positive copula {est), being is somehow 
attributed to that which has no being, in which attribution we have an 
inchoative basis for regarding negations and privations as beings of 
reason. 70 However, when we actually predicate negations and priva- 


coordination of ens rationiss cf. J. Sanchiez Sedegno, O.P., Eruditissimae atque Utiliss. 
Quaestiones ad universam Aristotelis Logicam , q. 29, Venetiis 1609, p. 229; also cf. Con- 
imbricenses, Commentarii ...In Isagoge Porphy. cap. de genere, q. 2, a. 1, Lugduni 1607, 
pp. 188-189. 

64 Cf. ”... negationes et privationes immerito numerari videntur inter entia rationis, 
quia non sunt aliquid mente confictum, sed vere rebus ipsis conveniunt, nam in re 
ipsa aer est tenebrosus et carens lumine, et homo est non albus, si sit niger.” DM 54, 
s. 3, n. 2 (p. 1026); “... dicimus dari in rebus privationes, ut caecitatem in oculo, 
tenebras in aere, malum in actionibus humanis, sicque Aristoteles posuit privationem 
principium generationis naturalis.” ibid. n. 3 (p. 1027). For another example, cf. the 
unity which is a property of being—it is something negative, yet it is real and true in 
things themselves: DM 4, 1, n. 12 (XXV, p. 118). 

65 ”... tarn negatio quam privatio possunt vere et absolute praedicari de re sine ulla 
fictione intellectus; ...” DM 54, 5, n. 5 (p. 1032); cf. also DM 4, 1, n. 12 (XXV, p. 
118). 

66 Cf. ”... primo per modum divisionis seu negationis; et tunc proprie cognoscitur 
sicut est, quia per divisionem unum extremum tantum removetur ab alio; ...” DM 
54, 5, n. 6 (pp. 1032-1033). 

67 For total and partial defects of being, cf.: DM 54, 5, n. 25, text in note 83 below. 

68 Cf. ”... secundo per modum compositionis et affirmationis, ut cum dicimus Homo 
est caecus , vel, est non albus , et tunc jam videtur admisceri quidam improprius modus 
cognoscendi et concipiendi; ...” DM 54, s. 5, n. 6 (p. 1032). 

69 Cf. ”... in hac affirmatione, Homo est caecus, virtute includitur praedicatio ends; 
nam verbum est includit participium entis; turn etiam quia noster intellectus non 
concipit aliquid ut in rebus existens, nisi concipiat illud per modum entis.” DM 54, 
3, n. 4 (p. 1027). 

70 ”... nam cum in verbo, est, ipsum ens aliquo modo includatur, jam attribuitur per 
modum entis id, quod revera non est ens, atque in hoc fundatur seu inchoatur altera 
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tions per modum affirmationis , we do not predicate the precise mode in 
which we conceive them. Instead, we leave this mode aside and 
predicate only what is conceived or ultimately signified, i.e. the lack 
of some reality. 71 Accordingly, when a negation or a privation is 
predicated in this second way, a way which is somewhat 44 odd or im¬ 
proper”, 72 it is signified not as positing some being or reality in its 
subject, but rather as removing such. 73 In this manner, inasmuch as 
both remove rather than posit, the second way of composition 
becomes equivalent to the first way of division—and by the copula 
which it contains there is not affirmed any positive reality but “only 
the truth of cognition”. 74 

To be sure, explicit beings of reason may be formed along with, or 
in the wake of, predications of negations and privations per modum af¬ 
firmationis. 75 Thus negations and privations can become beings of 
reason precisely when we conceive them as positive independent 
realities. 76 They are in this given, as it were, a certain ontological 
density which they would not otherwise have. Accordingly, he can at 
times say that privation as such is a being of reason. 77 But again, with 
total consistency, he can say that privations as such are not fictions; 


consideratio negationis et privationis, quatenus entia rationis sunt, ...” ibid. 5, n. 6 
(p. 1032); cf. ibid. 3, n. 4, text in note 69 just above. 

71 Cf. “... in his affirmationibus non attribuitur subjecto modus quo praedicatum 
concipitur, ut illo modo subjecto attribuatur, sed solum tribui id quod concipitur, 
nempe negationem seu privationem ipsam; ...” DM 54, 5, n. 6 (XXVI, pp. 
1032-1033). 

72 Cf. “... extraneus seu improprius modus concipiendi et praedicandi, ...” ibid. 3, 
n. 4 (p. 1027); also see ibid. 5, n. 6, text in note 68, above. 

73 Cf. “... non signiflcat ponere aliquid ... sed potius removere.” DM 11, 3, n. 8 
(XXV, p. 366); also see: DM 54, 3, n. 3 (XXVI, p. 1027); ibid. 1, n. 4 (p. 1016). 

74 “... in re ilia affirmatio negationi aequivalet quantum ad remotionem praedicati, 
vel solum per illam copulam affirmatur veritas cognitionis, ...” DM 54, 5, n. 6 (p. 
1033). 

75 Cf. DM 54, 5, n. 6, text in note 68 above; ibid. 3, n. 4, text in note 76, immediately 
following. 

76 Cf. “... ut haec non solum concipiantur a nobis pure negative, sed etiam per 
modum entis positivae; sub qua consideratione habent rationem entis, non rei, sed 
rationis, ut recte D. Thomas notavit 4 Metaph., cap. 2, ubi Aristoteles idem sentit.” 
ibid. 3, n. 4 (p. 1027). Much the same can be said of merely possible things. When we 
conceive them as somehow independently real in themselves, we create a fiction, an 
“actual possible”, as it were; cf. “Quocirca, si essentia creaturae praecise ac secun¬ 
dum se sumpta, et nondum facta, consideretur ut actu ens, ... ac in se habens esse, sic 
verum est, secundum earn considerationem, non esse ens reale, sed rationis, quia non 
est in se, sed objective tantum in intellectu.” DM 31, 2, n. 10 (XXVI, p. 232). 

77 “... privatio secundum se sumpta ens rationis est, nihilque reale in rebus ponit; 
...” DM 47, 10, n. 5 (XXVI, p. 822). 
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they are simply defects of being, i.e., in no manner themselves beings, 
either real or rational. 78 

While, as we have seen, for Suarez all beings of reason have some 
foundation in reality independent of the mind, 79 there are a number of 
differences among them with respect to such foundation. Specifically 
here between negations and privations: a negation does not need a 
subject in re naturally apt to receive an opposite form, while a priva¬ 
tion does require a subject of this sort. 80 Privations thus are always 
conceived as inhering in something; but not so negations—for exam¬ 
ple, absolute nothing is not conceived as inhering in anything. 81 (For 
this reason, an imagined absolute space or absolute time will be 
classed under negation rather than strict privation. 82 ) In this a pure 
negation differs not only from a privation but also from a partial 
negation, a not being this or that, which inheres in some positive thing 
or is conceived as so inhering. 83 

A second difference, and one which is important for this article, is 
that when a negation has a subject of inherence (i.e. when the nega¬ 
tion in question is not pure), it can have a necessary foundation in that 
subject. 84 For example, the negation of the faculty of neighing {hin- 

78 “Sic igitur tam negatio quam privatio, si considerentur praecise quatenus non 
entia sunt, ut sic, nec sunt entia realia, nec rationis, quia non sunt entia, nec con- 
siderantur ut entia, sed ut non entia, et hoc modo non sunt aliquid fictum, ...” DM 
54, 3, n. 3 (p. 1027). 

79 Gf. “... ficta entia non concipiuntur, nisi per aliquam habitudinem vel propor- 
tionem ad vera entia, ...” DM 6, 7, n. 2 (XXV, p. 229); “... ens rationis ... omnino 
praesupponit ens reale: ...” De Anima IV, cap. 1, n. 4 (III, p. 714); “... dicendum, 
ejusmodi entia rationis a nobis fingi, et cognosci modo aliquo, semper tamen per or- 
dinem ad realia, ...” ibid. ; also see DM 54, 6, n. 2, text in note 97 below. 

80 Cf. “... privatio dicit carentiam in subjecto apto nato, negatio vero dicit caren- 
tiam in subjecto absoluto et simpliciter.” DM 54, 3, n. 8 (XXVI, p. 1028). 

81 “... privatio semper concipitur ut quid adhaerens vel adjunctum alicui subjecto, 
... negatio vero non semper, nam ipsum nihil est quaedam negatio, quae nulli rei 
adhaerere intelligitur, ...” ibid. s. 5, n. 8 (p. 1038). 

82 Cf. “... licet verum sit hujusmodi spatium sic conceptum esse ens rationis, com- 
prehenditur sub negatione vel privatione late sumpta, quia spatium illud, seclusis 
dimensionibus, negativum quid est; ... Ut est etiam ... de successione imaginaria, 
quam concipimus secluso tempore reali, de qua eadem ratio est quae de spatio im- 
aginario.” DM 54, 4, n. 7 (XXVI, p. 1030). Let us remark the similar treatment ac¬ 
corded here to imaginary space and imaginary time; cf. also DM 50, 9, nn. 10-11 (p. 
586). For imaginary space and time seemingly treated as privations, cf. DM 54, 6, n. 
3, text in note 103 below. 

83 “Negatio enim, quae concipitur quasi per se, et extra subjectum ex ratione sua, 
formaliter differt a privatione, et consequenter etiam ab ilia negatione, quae ex se 
concipitur ut adhaerens alicui, ...” DM 54, 5, n. 25 (XXVI, p. 1038). 

84 Cf. “... negatio ... fundari potest in ipsa intrinseca natura talis subjecti, ...” DM 
54, 5, n. 4 (p. 1032); also, “... negatio, quia non supponit aptitudinem in subjecto, 
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nibilitas) or of roaring ( rugibilitas ) in a man is such that it stems 
necessarily from the very nature of the man. 85 As opposed to this, a 
privation such as blindness in a man does not necessarily stem from 
the very nature of the man which is its subject. Instead, beyond its 
subject it is contingently based upon some further aptitude which the 
subject has, but which may or may not be realized. 86 Immediately 
flowing from this is the fact that while negations must be necessarily 
predicated of their subjects, privations must be said of their subjects in 
a contingent way. 87 Furthermore, inasmuch as negations are 
necessarily stemming from the nature of their subjects, they are in a 
sense indifferent to the existence of those subjects, and can be said of 
them with necessity even when they do not exist. 88 Thus we can (and 
must) say that a possible man would not have the faculty of 
neighing. 89 In line with this, negations can be presently attributed 
(even per modum affirmationis ) with truth to what we shall see are beings 
of reason in the very strictest sense. For example, it is true to say “a 
chimaera is a non-being”, precisely as Aristotle declares it true that 
non-being is non-being. 90 But privations, inasmuch as they require a 


talis esse potest, ut sit necessaria, et opposita affirmatio impossibilis, in quo dici 
potest habere exactam quamdam rationem negationis; ...” ibid. n. 11 (p. 1034); ”... 
negatio habere potest intrinsecum et quasi essentiale fundamentum positivum in 
subjecto cui attribuitur; ...” ibid. 

85 Cf. ”... ut in homine negatio hinnibilis vel rugibilis, etc. fundatur in intrinseca 
differentia hominis.” ibid. n. 4 (p. 1032). 

86 “At vero privatio cum connotet aptitudinem in subjecto, non potest in illo ut sic 
seu in sola intrinseca ejus natura fundari, sed in aliqua alia forma vel conditione ad- 
juncta. Ut si homo sit caecus, non fundatur ilia privatio in praecisa hominis natura, 
sed in aliqua alia causa, quae removet formam quae negat ilia privatio.” ibid. 

87 Cf. ”... privatio vero, si propriissima sit, nunquam potest esse necessaria, respec- 
tu proprii subjecti, quia supponit potentiam ad oppositum actum; ubi autem est 
potentia contrariorum, neutrum extremum est simpliciter impossibile vel 
necessarium, ...” DM 54, 5, n. 11 (XXVI, p. 1034); also: ”... privatio vero propria 
cum per accidens conveniat, aliunde provenit, et quasi ab extrinseco fundamento, 
...” ibid. 

88 Cf. DM 54, 5, n. 16, text in note 90, below. 

89 Cf. DM 54, 5, n. 4, text in note 85, above; also ibid. n. 16, text in note 90. 

90 “At vero negatio non solum veris entibus, et existentibus, sed etiam fictis et non 
existentibus attribui potest, non solum dividendo, sed etiam componendo et affir- 
mando; haec enim propositio in rigore sermonis vera est, Chymaera est non ens; nam 
si est ens fictum, ergo est non ens; unde Aristoteles, 4 Metaph., cap. 2, hanc locu- 
tionem veram esse dicit, non ens esse non ens, seu nihil : quod si est non ens, etiam est non 
homo, non equus, et quodlibet aliud simile contentum sub non ente.” DM 54, 5, n. 
16 (XXVI, p. 1035). There are two ways, he tells us, to explain this. First, although 
such propositions have the form of an affirmation, “in meaning and signification” 
they are equivalent to negations: ”... licet hae habeant formam affirmationum, 
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subject to which they just contingently or accidentally belong, can 
with truth be attributed only to true, actually existing things; a non 
existing man, for example, cannot be blind. 91 However, with truth 
and necessity privations can be possibly attributed to things. Thus, it is 
necessarily true that some man could be blind. But rather than a 
privation, what would be attributed here would be a positive and in¬ 
trinsic capacity. 92 

Still with respect to their foundation in reality independent of the 
mind, the difference between a negation and a privation may be no 
more than a mere (extrinsic) denomination or a relation. This is the 
case, for example, between an absence of sight, which in relation to an 
angel is denominated as a negation, and an absence of sight in relation 
to a man, which is denominated a privation. 93 Consequent upon this 
may be the difference between something's being an evil or unnatural 
(for the man) or not (for the angel). 94 Again, consequent upon this will 
be the fact that some judgments will be contingent while others will be 
necessary, e.g., it is contingent that a man is without sight, it is 
necessary that an angel be without sight. 95 


tamen in sensu et significatione aequivalent negationibus, ... ibid. Second, it may be 
said that the copula in such a proposition is not bound to any particular time, because 
as the subject is conceived to be a figment the (infinite) predicate is intrinsically 
proper to it, with the result that the proposition itself is not only true but also 
necessary; “Vel aliter dici potest ilia copula absolvi a tempore, quia eo modo quo 
subjectum concipitur ut ens fictum, praedicatum est de intrinseca ratione subjecti, et 
ideo potest propositio ilia non solum vera esse, sed etiam necessaria.” ibid. (pp. 
1035-1036). On the distinction in late Scholasticism between “meaning” and 
“signification”, with further regard to supposition, cf. E.J. Ashworth, Chimeras and 
Imaginary Objects: A Study in the Post-Medieval Theory of Signification , in: Vivarium, XV 
(1977), esp. pp. 59-60. 

91 “... privatio non potest attribui nisi veris et realibus entibus; ... Imo nec attribui 
potest nisi rei existenti, quia cum supponit aptitudinem ad formam, non convenit 
subjecto ex necessitate, sed contingenter, ... praedicata autem accidentalia et con- 
tingentia non conveniunt rebus, nec eis possunt vere attribui, nisi in re existentibus. 
Quod quidem verum est secundum propositiones de inesse; homo enim non existens 
non potest vere dici esse caecus; ...” DM 54, 5, n. 15 (XXVI, p. 1035). 

92 “... secus vero erit, si fiat propositio modalis seu de possibili; vere enim dicitur 
posse esse caecus; sed tunc non attribuitur illi privatio, sed capacitas privationis, 
quae positiva et intrinseca est.” ibid. ; cf. De Scientia Dei II, c. 2, n. 12 (XI, p. 300). 

93 Cf. “Quando vero privatio et negatio sunt ejusdem formae comparatione diver- 
sorum subjectorum, ut negatio visus respectu hominis et Angeli, tunc quidem in ra¬ 
tione entis rationis non videntur essentialiter differre, sed tantum denominatione, aut 
relatione sumpta ex ordine ad diversa subjecta.” DM 54, 5, n. 26 (XXVI, p. 1038). 

94 Ibid. 

95 “Haec enim negatio, Angelus non habet visum, aut haec affirmatio, Angelus est 
non videns, longe diversae sunt ab his, Homo est caecus, aut caret visu; nam illae 
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For the moment, let us postpone treatment of that species of nega¬ 
tion which is impossible beings and instead say something about 
positive beings of reason. 

(b) On the positive side of the general division of beings of reason, a rela¬ 
tion of reason is described as one which the intellect fashions after the 
manner of a real relation. 96 Like other beings of reason, a relation of 
reason must have, at least remotely, a basis in mind-independent 
reality. 97 There is, however, a difference between a relation of reason 
and both a negation and a privation inasmuch as the basis of such a 
relation is something positive. 98 At the same time, as relations of 
reason mimic real categorical (rather than transcendental) relations, 
they are “adventitious”, that is, not necessarily rooted in the nature 
of what they relate. 99 Again, while relations of reason may have a 
positive foundation in reality outside the mind, precisely as they are rela¬ 
tions —mimicking categorical relations—some have no foundation 
while others have only a partial foundation, inasmuch as they have 
none or only some of the conditions (i.e. a real subject, a real term, 
and a real foundation) required for a categorical relation. 100 This is to 
use the term “foundation” in at least two, or better, three ways. All 
beings of reason, including relations of reason, are founded in re . But, 
as it were additionally, relations of reason inasmuch as they mimic 
real relations, which need real subjects, bases, and terms, can be 
totally or partially without foundation. 


sunt necessariae propositiones, hae vero contingentes: ...” ibid. n. 27 (p. 1039). Note 
that the former judgments are immediately based upon the nature of the angel, 
whereas the latter require some condition which is extrinsic to the nature of a man. 

96 Cf. ”... relatio rationis in communi positive defmiri potest, esse relationem, quam 
intellectus fingit per modum formae ordinatae ad aliud, seu referentis unum ad aliud, 
quod in re ipsa ordinatum aut relatum non est.” ibid. 6, n. 1 (p. 1039). 

97 “Dico autem necessarium esse aliquid in rebus, quod saltern remote fundet, vel 
occasionem praebeat huic relationi, quia, ut saepe dixi, agimus de entibus rationis, 
quae aliquo modo conferunt ad cognitionem entium realium, quae semper habent in 
re aliquod fundamentum.” ibid . n. 2. 

98 Cf. “Quod vero relatio sit in illo ordine et latitudine diversum ens rationis ab aliis 
duobus, constat primo ex diversitate fundamenti; nam fundamentum, quod habet 
intellectus ad concipiendam relationem rationis, non est negatio aliqua vel remotio 
entitatis, sed potius est aliqua positiva entitas, quae a nobis non perfecte concipitur 
nisi per modum respectus.” DM 54, 3, n. 5, (XXVI, p. 1027). 

99 ”... flnguntur ad instar relationum praedicamentalium, et non transcenden- 
talium, quia sunt illi respectus adventitii per extrinsecam conceptionem intellectus, et 
non concipiuntur ut intrinsece pertinentes ad constitutionem alicujus ends, quod est 
de ratione transcendentalis.” DM 54, 4, n. 6 (XXVI, p. 1030). 

100 Cf. note 106, below. 
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In line with this, relations of reason can be sub-divided in a number 
of ways. First they can be partitioned into those which, precisely as 
having none of the conditions, do not have any (proximate) founda¬ 
tion ex parte rei and those which have only an insufficient 
foundation. 101 In the prior member are contained all those which are 
fashioned between or among other beings of reason, especially those 
which are “merely fabricated” ( mere conficta ), e.g., the relation of 
similarity between two chimaerae or of dissimilarity between a 
chimaera and a goat-stag, etc. 102 Again in this member are relations 
between two or more privations, e.g. that one dark place is like 
another, that in imaginary space there is distance, or that in imag¬ 
inary time there is priority and posteriority. 103 These last, he tells us, 
have, at least remotely, more foundation in independent reality than, 
e.g., relations among chimaerae. 104 Once more in this member, there 
belong relations between or among real possible things, e.g. the rela¬ 
tion of temporal priority of a (non-existing) Adam to the Antichrist. 
These also have a greater foundation in reality inasmuch as the terms 
of the relation are not altogether ( omnino ) mind-dependent, although 
as they are apprehended precisely as terms they are so dependent. 105 

101 dici potest prima divisio relationis rationis, in earn quae omnino est conficta 
per intellectum absque ullo fundamento ex parte rei, et in earn quae in re habet ali- 
quod fundamentum, licet non sufficiens; nomine autem fundamenti nunc intelligo 
omnes conditiones ad relationem realem necessarias. ” DM 54, 6, n. 3 (XXVI, p. 
1039). 

102 “j n p r i or i membro continentur omnes relationes rationis, quae inter alia entia 
rationis cogitantur, praesertim si talia entia rationis sint mere conficta, ut est relatio 
similitudinis inter duas chymaeras, vel dissimilitudinis inter chymaeram et hircocer- 
vum, et similis.” DM 54, 6, n. 3 (XXVI, p. 1039). 

103 “Hue etiam pertinere possunt relationes rationis inter duas privationes, quo 
modo unus locus tenebrosus dicitur similis alteri, et in spatio imaginario concipitur 
relatio distantiae, et in successione imaginaria relatio prioris et posterioris.” ibid. 
Note that priority and posteriority here can only be extrinsic denominations, which 
as they follow upon a being of reason, would themselves be further beings of reason. 
A comparable example might occur when one chimaera would be imagined to be at 
the right or left of another. In this way, we could have a second, third, fourth (to in¬ 
finity) level of extrinsic denomination based upon beings of reason, which 
denominations would not be 11 sub latitudine ends". For discussion of the more normal¬ 
ly realistic character of extrinsic denomination for Suarez, cf. J.P. Doyle, Pro¬ 
legomena to a Study of Extrinsic Denomination in the Work of Francis Suarez , in: Vivarium, 
XXII (1984), pp. 119-160. 

104 “Quamquam hae relationes fundatae in privationibus vel negationibus rerum, 
aliquod majus in rebus ipsis habeant fundamentum saltern remotum.” ibid. On the 
distinction in foundation between a relation of reason and both a negation and a 
privation, cf. DM 54, 3, n. 5, text in note 98, above. 

105 “Tertio, possunt ad hoc membrum reduci relationes inter entia realia possibilia, 
non tamen existentia, ut est relatio antecessionis Adami ad Antichristum, et similes, 
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In the second member (i.e. with some insufficient foundation) 
again there is a sub-division, on the basis of the various lacks such 
relations of reason have of the conditions required for a real relation 
(i.e. a real subject, term, and foundation 106 ). Thus under this 
member can be located relations in which only one of the terms is ex¬ 
isting, e.g. the priority in time of an existing Peter to a future An¬ 
tichrist or the diversity of Peter from a chimaera (or vice versa), 107 or 
even the presence of God in imaginary space. 108 In this order there 
can be a further subdistinction, inasmuch as the relations in question 
can be founded on any member of the traditional Aristotelian triad: 
(a) unity, (b) action, or (c) measure. 109 Second , under this member can 
be located relations among extremes which although they are real are 
not really distinct. Again there is a new subdistinction here of (a) a 
relation which is entirely rational (rationis ratiocinantis ), as, e.g., the 


quae majus habent in rebus fundamentum, quia extrema eorum non sunt omnino 
entia rationis, quamvis, ut apprehenduntur ut extrema vel subjecta relationum, sint 
entia rationis.” DM 54, 6, n. 3 (XXVI, p. 1039). 

106 ”... relatio rationis deficiat a veritate relationis realis, ... ut in ea non concurrant 
omnia, quae solent esse necessaria ad relationem realem, qualia sunt subjectum 
capax, fundamentum reale cum debita ratione fundandi, et realis terminis actu 
existens cum sufficienti fundamento reali, seu ex natura rei, ...” DM 54, 6, n. 2 
(XXVI, p. 1039); also cf. DM 47, ss. 6, 7, and 8 (pp. 808-818). 

107 “Unde sub hoc membro primo constitui possunt relationes illae, quae tribuuntur 
rei existenti respectu termini non existentis, sive illud sit ens possibile, sive fictum, ut 
relatio prioritatis Petri existentis ad Antichristum futurum, vel diversitatis Petri 
existentis a chymaera. Et pari ratione, ad hunc ordinem spectat relatio rationis cor¬ 
responded in alio extremo non entis ad ens, seu entis rationis ad ens reale; ...” DM 
54, 6, n. 4 (XXVI, p. 1040); also cf. “Interdum tribuitur respectu rei non existentis, 
ut ego dicor prior tempore Antichristo.” DM Index locup. V, c. 11 (XXV, xxii). 

108 Cf. “Unde praesentia ilia, licet ut concipitur et significatur per modum relationis, 
nihil sit, et mere relatio rationis, illud autem absolutum, quod per hanc relationem 
nos volumus in divina substantia declarare, revera est aliquid in ipso Deo, quod 
immensitatem ejus appellamus.” DM 30, 7, n. 17 (XXVI, p. 100). On Divine Im¬ 
mensity and imaginary space, cf. notes 139-144 below. 

109 “Et in hoc ipso ordine subdistingui poterunt cum proportione tres modi 
relativorum, qui fundantur vel in unitate, vel in actione, vel in ratione mensurae; 
...” DM 54, 6, n. 4 (XXVI, p. 1040); cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics V, c. 15, 1020a 26ff. 
Let us note here that relations based upon the last member of the triad, i.e. measure, 
seem alsways to be rational. Indeed, they seem to be a subdivision of the relation of 
signification involved between deliberate signs and what they signify (On this, cf. C. 
Scheibler, Opus metaph. I, c. 25 [pp. 825-844], esp.: “Sub signo et signato com- 
prehenduntur mensura et mensuratum.” [p. 825]). On both sides, for Suarez such is 
a rational relation founded upon an extrinsic denomination (cf. note 111 just below). 
Again let us remark that (perhaps with the exceptions mentioned in note 103, above) 
for Suarez such denominations are within the latitude of being. And as such, they of¬ 
fer a minimal real foundation for rational relations which, as they are purely mind- 
dependent, are extra latitudinem entis. 
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relation of identity (or of distinction) of a thing with itself, and (b) a 
relation (rationis ratiocinatae) which has some virtual foundation in 
reality, as, e.g., the relation of distinction among the Divine At¬ 
tributes. 110 Third , under this member belong those relations which 
lack an actually existing intrinsic foundation in either one or both of 
the extremes (subject and term). The latter, for instance, would be in 
conventional signs (whether these be words or things), which in both 
extremes are founded upon a merely extrinsic denomination. 111 The 


110 “Secundo constituuntur sub illo membro relationes quae concipiuntur inter ex¬ 
trema, quae sunt reale quid, tamen in re non habent distinctionem realem ... Inter- 
dum enim est tantum distinctio rationis ratiocinantis, ut est in relatione identitatis 
ejusdem ad se ipsum; aliquando vero est distinctio rationis ratiocinatae, quae in re est 
fundamentalis seu virtualis, ut est relatio distinctionis inter attributa divina, et sic de 
aliis.” DM 54, 6, n. 5 (XXVI, p. 1040). This may be as close as Suarez comes to 
distinguishing beings of reason as rationis ratiocinantis vs. rationis ratiocinatae. But this is 
not the same distinction of that of Ruvio and Hurtado (cf. note 61 above), which is to 
be placed at the head of a treatment of beings of reason and not restricted as it is here 
for Suarez to only some such beings. For more on a distinction of reason, cf. “... 
distinctio rationis, quae oritur ex praecisione intellectus, non est per conceptionem 
alicujus fictae entitatis, quae non sit in re, sed per modum solum inadaequatum con- 
cipiendi veram rem; potest ergo esse attributum reale, quamvis modus attributionis 
et distinctionis sit solum per rationem. Quin potius, si proprie loquamur, ut at¬ 
tributum sit sola ratione distinctum a reali subjecto, oportet quod sit attributum 
reale, et non rationis tantum, vel privativum; alioqui, formaliter loquendo, plus 
quam ratione distingueretur, scilicet ut non ens ab ente, vel ut ab ente vero ens fic- 
tum.” DM 3, 1, n. 6 (XXV, p. 104). It may be noted here that, although a distinc¬ 
tion of reason may be itself purely mind-dependent, between it and the distincta there 
falls a real distinction, such as also falls between any being of reason and any real be¬ 
ings. This raises the further point of what kind of distinction falls between two beings 
purely of reason. In at least one place, Suarez says that such would be “quasi-real”; 
cf. “Possunt autem interdum distingui duo entia rationis, quae non possunt dici 
proprie realiter distingui, quia entia realia non sunt; tamen neque etiam dici possunt 
ratione distingui proprie et intrinsece, quia eo modo quo sunt, non jam ex Fictione 
rationis, sed ex se vere distinguuntur. Nam, cum distinctio negatio sit, communis 
esse potest etiam fictis entibus, et ita potius est ilia distinctio quasi realis, sicut supra 
dicebamus de distinctione inter tenebras, et caecitatem; ...” DM 7, 1, n. 7 (p. 252). 
But elsewhere he might appear to think that such a distinction would be rational; cf. 
e.g. “... nam omnis talis [i.e. realis] distinctio esse debet inter reales entitates, aut 
inter realem entitatem et modum ejus.” DM 5, 2, n. 11 (p. 151). Suarez’s view on all 
of this seems further complicated by the following: “Unde ilia distinctio, quae in- 
telligitur inter rationem communem abstracte intellectum, et individuum, solum est 
rationis, quia ilia natura ut sic nullibi est, nisi objective in mente.” DM 5, 2, n. 15 
(XXV, p. 153). 

111 “Unde ad hoc genus spectant imprimis relationes omnes, quae in utroque ex- 
tremo fundantur tantum in denominatione extrinseca, ut est relatio signi ad 
placitum, quae tarn in signo, quam in signato est relatio rationis, sive signum sit vox, 
ut nomen, aut verbum, sive sit res, ut sacramentum. ” DM 54, 6, 6 (XXVI, p. 1040). 
Let us remark again that for Suarez an extrinsic denomination, inasmuch as it is 
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same, he says, is true of the relations of reason between master and 
slave, husband and wife, buyer and seller, etc., all of which are 
founded on extrinsic denominations from the wills of the parties in¬ 
volved. 112 Again, in this order belong all non mutual relations insofar 
as they are rational in one of their extremes, e.g. the relation of seen 
to one seeing, of seeable to sight, or of knowable to knowledge, or also 
the relations of God to existing creatures. 113 Fourth , there is another 
kind of relation of reason with some remote basis in existing things 
and some proximate foundation in an extrinsic denomination. Of this 
kind are those relations of reason which are called “logical 
intentions”: relations of genus, species, predicate, subject, and the 
like. In these relations, sometimes, although the extremes are real, 
there is not enough distinction between them, as e.g. between animal 
and rational when they are compared as genus and difference. Or, the 
opposite, sometimes there is not enough unity in actual existence (in 
re) as e.g. in the case of a universal with respect to singular things. 114 


(with the possible exceptions noted above at 103) sub latitudine entis , provides a quasi- 
real foundation for relations of reason, which, as such, are extra latitudinem entis. 

112 “Deinde, ejusdem sunt modi relationes domini et servi inter homines, nam illae 
non fundantur nisi in quadam extrinseca denominatione sumpta a voluntate; et 
similes sunt aliae multae, ut omnes quae oriuntur ex contractibus et voluntatibus 
humanis, ut inter maritum et uxorem in ratione conjugum, inter ementem et 
vendentum ex voluntate contrahendi, et sic de aliis.” DM 54, 6, n. 6 (XXVI, p. 
1040). For something similar in the extrinsic (and “rational”) character of discrete 
quantity, cf. “... si ternarium hominum secundum se consideres, in nullo eorum est 
prima unitas, secunda, aut tertia; nulla enim ratio talis ordinis potest inter eos 
assignari; ille ergo ordo si quis est, solum est rationis ...” DM 41, 1, n. 2 (XXVI, p. 
588); also cf. ibid. n. 17 (p. 592). For a like subjectivity in the measurement of con¬ 
tinuous quantity, cf. “... in propria quantitate continua mensuram ut mensuram 
semper esse per humanam accomodationem, quia nulla est major ratio quod haec res 
mensuret illam, quam e converso, si res ipsae secundum se spectentur.” DM 40, 3, n. 
8 (p. 540); ibid. 4, 6, n. 4 (XXV, p. 136). On this last, let us remember Scheibler (cf. 
note 121, above) treating measurement as a subdivision of signification. On its face, 
this would seem to be related to questions regarding scientific constructs; cf. note 183 
below. 

113 “Rursus ad aliud membrum hujus generis pertinent omnes relationes non 
mutuae, quatenus in uno extremo rationis sunt, ut sunt relatio visi ad videntem, aut 
visibilis ad visum, aut scibilis ad scientiam, etc. ... Et hue etiam revocari possunt 
omnes relationes Dei ad creaturas existentes, ...” DM 54, 6, n. 7 (XXVI, p. 1040). 

114 “Quarto et ultimo possumus aliud membrum constituere earum relationum, in 
quibus multi ex praedictis defectibus ex necessariis ad relationem realem concurrunt, 
cum aliquo fundamento remoto ex parte rei, et proximo in aliqua denominatione ex¬ 
trinseca; et hujusmodi videntur esse relationes rationis, quae intentiones logicales 
appellantur, ut sunt relationes generis, speciei, praedicati, subjecti, et similes. ... In 
his ergo relationibus, licet interdum extrema sint realia, saepe tamen deficit distinctio 
sufficiens, ut inter animal et rationale, quatenus comparantur ut genus et differentia; 
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In instances of this fourth kind, the proximate foundation is in an 
extrinsic denomination resulting from an act of the intellect. 115 Since 
such acts are threefold: conception, judgment, and reasoning, rela¬ 
tions of this fourth kind are likewise threefold. 116 From conception, 
there arise relations of genus, species, definition, definition, etc.; from 
judgment, relations of predicate, subject, copula, and proposition; 
from reasoning, relations of antecedent, consequent, mean, extreme, 
etc. 117 These relations are not gratuitously fashioned; they have bases 
in things existing independent of the mind (ex re), bases such as: (i) 
real similarity (< convenientia ), (ii) real identity or real union of one 
thing with another (the basis for the relation expressed by the copula), 
or (iii) a real emanation of one item from another, or real con¬ 
comitance, etc. (on which inference, whether a priori or a posteriori, is 
founded). 118 Relations of this kind, founded so immediately upon 
denominations coming from acts of the intellect, are in a special way 

interdum etiam non est sufficiens unitas et existentia in altero extremo ut sic relato, 
ut est in re universal ut sic respectu singularium, nam quatenus universalis est, ne- 
que existit, neque habet in re talem unitatem.” DM 54, 6, n. 8 (XXVI, pp. 
1040-1041); cf. also DM 6, 6, n. 12 (XXV, p. 228). 

115 “... proxime fundantur in aliqua denominatione proveniente ab actu 
intellectus.” DM 54, 6, n. 8 (p. 1041). 

lie “Unde juxta triplicem operationem intellectus triplex etiam est ordo talium rela- 
tionum.” DM 54, 6, n. 9 (XXVI, p. 1041). 

117 “... ex prima operatione consurgunt relationes generis, speciei, definitionis, 
definiti, etc.; ex secunda operatione relatio praedicati, subjecti, copulae proposi- 
tionis; ex tertia, relatio antecedentis, consequentis, medii, extremitatis, etc.” ibid. 

1,8 “Non tamen sunt hae relationes gratis confictae, sed sumpto aliquo fundamento 
ex re, qualis est aut realis convenientia, in qua fundatur abstractio universalis, quae 
etiam variatur in genus, speciem, etc., ex eo quod convenientia major est vel minor; 
vel realis identitas aut unio unius cum alio, in qua fundatur affirmatio unius ab alio, 
vel realis emanatio unius ab alio, aut concomitantia, vel aliquid simile, in qua fun¬ 
datur illatio a priori vel a posteriori.” ibid .; cf. ibid. 2, n. 16 (p. 1022). On convenientia 
or similitudo as a foundation for the abstraction which results in the (universal) objec¬ 
tive concept, cf. DM 35, 3, n. 40 (XXVI, p. 452); DM 38, 1, n. 3 (p. 492). Let us 
note that the real similitude among things comes in grades; cf. DM 2, 2, n. 18 (XXV, 
p. 76); DM 6, 9, n. 19 (p. 242); DM 31, 13, nn. 19ff. (XXVI, pp. 304ff.); DM 36, 1, 
n. 3 (p. 479). For a denial of real “identity” among different things at this level con¬ 
fronting the first operation of the intellect, cf. “Unde solum possunt res plures dici a 
parte rei ejusdem naturae, id est similis; haec enim identitas, cum dicatur esse inter 
res distinctas, non potest in re ipsa quidpiam esse praeter similitudinem, ...” DM 6, 
2, n. 13 (XXV, p. 210); also cf. DM 7, 3, nn. 3-5 (pp. 272-273). At the second level 
what is real is unity—identity is a relation of reason founded on that; cf. notes 281 
and 282, below. At the third level, the obvious understanding of “emanation” and 
“concomitance” would connect the first with a priori and the second with a posteriori 
reasoning. However, on occasion, Suarez will treat both emanation and con¬ 
comitance on what appears to be a single a priori line; cf. e.g. DM 18, 3, nn. 2-10 
(XXV, pp. 615-619). 
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( peculiariter) called “ second in tent ions’’. 119 This is (in part, at least) 
because they are objects of a second formal intending. 120 Of course, 
the mind can further reflect on these second intentions—to form suc¬ 
ceeding (3rd, etc.) intentions 121 ; to infinity. 122 But any foundation 
they have in existing things must be understood of the first relations of 
such a succession. 123 

3. Explicitly “Impossible” Beings 

As we have seen, for Suarez all beings of reason somehow involve 
conceiving something to be which in fact is not. But beyond this, there 
are certain beings of reason which so involve internal contradiction 
that they cannot exist and these he has explicitly labeled “impos¬ 
sible”. 124 Keeping to the common classification of beings of reason, 
he has located them under negations, for the reason that they are 
nothing in themselves. 125 In contrast to other Jesuit philosophers of 

119 “... solent hae ultimae relationes rationis peculiariter appellari secundae inten- 
tiones, ...” DM 54, 6, n. 10 (XXVI, p. 1041). 

120 ”... quia secundae notioni seu intentioni formali objiciuntur.” ibid. 

121 ”... possit intellectus supra ipsasmet secundas intentiones iterum reflecti, et con- 
venientias, vel differentias inter ipsas considerare, et eas definire, vel ex eis discur- 
rere, atque ita in eis similes relationes fundare; ...” DM 54, 6, n. 11 (XXVI, p. 
1041); ibid. 2, n. 17 (p. 1023). 

122 ”... in infinitum fere multiplicari possunt per fictiones vel reflexiones intellectus, 
...” DM 54, 6, n. 11 (XXVI, p. 1041); cf. DM 6, 9, n. 20 (XXV, p. 242). Also cf. 
DM 15, 11, n. 19 (XXV, p. 563); and DM 3, 2, n. 13 (XXV, p. Ill) where he ex- 
plicidy speaks of multiplying certain beings of reason to infinity and calls them ” in¬ 
utiles ”; as well as DM 2, 6, n. 5 (p. 100) where he notes the mind’s horror of a process 
to infinity. In this connection, consider A. Ruvio on the unscientific character of 
those beings of reason which he regards as altogether without foundation: ”... et de 
hoc secundo certum est, ad nullam scientiam per se pertinere. ... Primo, quia ea de 
quibus scientia per se agit, determinata esse debent: sed Entia rationis, quae non 
habent fundamentum, possunt in infinitum multiplicari ab intellectu; ergo nulla 
scientia potest per se agere de illis.” Logica Mexicana, De natura entis rationis , dub. 6, p. 
79. For Suarez’ recognition of such an objection, cf. DM 54, 4, n. 2 (XXVI, p. 
1029). 

123 ”... cum dicuntur hae relationes fundari aliquo modo in rebus, intelligendum est 
de primis relationibus hujus ordinis.” ibid. 

124 Cf. e.g.: “Item multa cogitantur quae sunt impossibilia, et modo possibilium en- 
tium finguntur, ut chymaera, quae non habent aliud esse quam cogitari.” DM 54, 1, 
n. 7 (XXVI, p. 1017); ibid. n. 8; ”... potest fingere rem impossibilem, ut 
chymaerum.” ibid. 2, n. 18 (p. 1023); ibid. 4, n. 10 (p. 1031); ”... aeque reperitur in 
rebus impossibilibus ac in possibilibus: ...” DM 31, 12, n. 45 (XXVI, p. 297); ”... 
res impossibilis, ut chimaera, ...” De Anima III, c. 2, n. 27 (III, p. 622); ibid. n. 28 (p. 
623). 

125 Cf. ”... cum enim hujusmodi entia ficta simpliciter sint non entia, merito sub 
negatione comprehenduntur; ...” DM 54, 4, n. 10 (XXVI, p. 1031), cf. also note 65 
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his own time and after, 126 Suarez will allow their formation by the 
imagination inasmuch as this faculty in human beings shares 
somehow in reason. 127 But their chief cause, he says, is the very 
fecundity of the intellect itself, which in forming them, from parts 
which separately might be real, does not err, since it does not affirm 
them actually to exist. 128 For this reason, the composition involved in 
fabricating them seems to be “non-ultimate”. 129 Even though it is 
minimally semantic, 130 this composition is not a final judgment of as- 

above; also DM 3, s. 2, n. 13, text in note 155 below. Note again that when we consider 
a merely possible being as actual by that very stroke we make it a being of reason: cf. 
note 76, above. 

126 Cf. e.g.: P. Hurtado de Mendoza, Disput. metaphys. d. 19, s. 5, n. 84; A. Ruvio, 
Logica mexicana , pp. 74-75; and G. De Rhodes, Philosophia peripatetica, II, d. 2, q. 1, s. 
2, n. 2 Lugduni 1671, p. 19. 

127 “... dicendum est, ea entia rationis, quae sunt mere impossibilia, ... etiam posse 
fingi per imaginationem; tamen, quia imaginatio humana in hoc participat aliquo 
modo vim rationis, ... DM 54, 2, n. 18 (XXVI, pp. 1023-1024); also cf. DM 47, 8, n. 
6 (p. 816), and De Trinitate , IX, c. 2, n. 11 (I, 725). 

128 Cf. “Est tamen tertia causa proveniens ex quadam foecunditate intellectus, qui 
potest ex veris entibus ficta conficere, conjungendo partes quae in re componi non 
possunt, quomodo fingit chymaerum, aut quid simile, et ita format ilia entia rationis, 
quae vocantur impossibilia, et ab aliquibus dicuntur entia prohibita. In his autem 
conceptionibus, non fallitur intellectus, quia non affirmat ita esse in re, sicut ea con- 
cipit conceptu simplici, in quo non est falsitas.” DM 54, 1, n. 8 (XXVI, p. 1017). To 
this last, he makes a similar point as regards imaginary space: “... non dicitur Deus 
esse praesens rebus possibilibus, sicut spatiis imaginariis, quae ita apprehendimus ac 
si existerent, non per deceptionem, quia non affirmamus ea existere, sed per 
simplicem apprehensionem, ...” DM 30, 7, n. 17 (XXVI, p. 100). 

129 Cf. DM 8, 4, n. 8, text in note 138 below. 

130 Cf. De Trinitate IX, c. 2, n. 12, text in note 22 above; as we remarked there, for 
Suarez the non-ultimate concept to some extent conventionally signifies the ultimate 
concept and the thing beyond. Note that, in the Scholastic tradition before Suarez, 
D. Soto, Summulae , I, c. 3, n. 6 (6r.), compares the non-ultimate character of such 
concepts to that of an instrumental sign, which as known itself leads to the knowledge 
of something beyond. Not necessarily contradicting this, Fonseca regards the first 
signification of the non-ultimate concept as natural: “Inter quos conceptus hoc 
discrimen perspice, quod Medius [i.e. non ultimatus] significat naturaliter ipsam 
vocem, aut scripturam, ... Ultimus vero ab ipsa eadem voce, aut scriptura ex im- 
positione significatur.’’ P. Fonseca, S.J., Institut. dialect ., I, c. 11 (ed. Ferreira 
Gomes), I, p. 40. The Conimbricenses say that the non-ultimate concept then is both 
a formal and an instrumental sign; cf. In de Interp . c. 1, q. 2, a. 3 (p. 20) and q. 2, a. 3, 
s. 2 (p. 27), in which last place, they dispense a non-ultimate concept from the re¬ 
quirement that an instrumental sign be itself first perceived before it lead to the 
knowledge of what it signifies. But they also say that we can have non-ultimate con¬ 
cepts without any semantic carry over to things beyond, e.g., when we recite 
significative words (as opposed to non-signiflcative words such as “Blictri”) of a 
foreign language without understanding their meaning: “Atque adeo saepe nos voces 
significativas edere absque ulla cognitione rei significatae, ut etiam edunt qui latina 
vocabula recitant, nec intelligunt, aut quamvis intelligunt, non advertunt. In quo 
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sent or dissent. 131 Suarez speaks of such beings as complex and im¬ 
possible but fashioned by a "quasi-simple concept’’ and gives ex¬ 
amples of a chimaera (which he may understand as a composite of 
horse and lion 132 ) and a flying ox (bos volans ). 133 (We might, I think, 
add other examples such as an irrational man 134 or a square circle. 135 ) 

eventu non modo phantasia, sed etiam intellectus habere potest conceptus medios 
absque ultimis.” In de Interp. c. 1, q. 3, a. 3 (p. 37). Publishing a little earlier than the 
Conimbricenses, Gaspar Cardillo Villalpando ( Summa Summularum [Compluti, 1590] 
L. I, p. 2, q. 2 [p. 10]) would deny that a non-ultimate concept could be non- 
significative; cf. “Dixi conceptum non ultimum esse conceptum vocis significantis 
rem, quia si sit conceptus vocis expertis significatus, jam non est existimandus con¬ 
ceptus non ultimus, sed potius conceptus ultimus hujusmodi est conceptus Blytiri, et 
scyndapsus.” To this we shall return at the end of this article. 

131 Cf. "... quando enim intellectus apprehendit compositionem et suspendit assen- 
sum, ideo est quia ignorat an revera ilia extrema ita conjuncta sint in re, sicut per 
compositionem apprehenduntur.” DM 8, 4, n. 5 (XXV, p. 291); Suarez’s im¬ 
mediate concern here is with non-ultimate propositions , but from the continuation of 
the text, it is clear that he has similar thoughts about beings of reason. Also cf.: DM 
54, 1, n. 8 and 30, 7, n. 17, text in note 128 above. 

132 Among 16th and 17th century authors, there was not total agreement about the 

composition of a chimaera. Thus, e.g. Soto, relying on Ovid, says it is made up of the 
head of a lion, the tail of a serpent, and the back of a goat, cf. Summulae Summularum , 
I, c. 7, arg. 3. (Salamancae, 1554), p. 12r.; for the same, see the Conimbricenses, In 
universam Dialecticam in praef Porphyrii , q. 6, a. 1, (p. 144). But George de 

Rhodes, S.J. speaks of it as: (1) a combination of an ox, a lion, and a goat ( Philosophia 
peripatetica , I, d. 2, s. 2, [p. 16]), and (2) a combination of a goat, a lion, and a dragon 
(i ibid. p. 17). 

133 “Et quia impossibile est equum esse leonem, ideo illud ens, quod concipitur per 
modum equi et leonis simul, dicimus esse flctum, et chymaeram vel aliquid simile 
nominamus: et ad eumdem modum, ut explicemus hanc negationem esse 
necessariam, Bos non potest volare, apprehendimus bos volantem, ut quid im¬ 
possibile et ens rationis.” DM 54, 4, n. 10 (XXVI, p. 1031). Note that these im¬ 
possible beings, in the quasi-simple concept by which they are fashioned, evidence a 
kind of internal identity. Indeed, it is precisely in this that they, as impossible, “con¬ 
sist”. This identity would be in a special way then a relation of reason. Whereas other 
identities, as relations of reason, might be immediately founded upon real unities, 
this identity would have no such foundation. Manufactured by the mind, it would be 
itself the bottom line of the relation—perhaps supposing only (remotely) extrinsic 
foundations in things as they are known. For some thoughts on the identity of entia 
rationis , cf. F. Oviedo, S.J., Integer cursus ... Metaphysica , Cont. XII, punct. 2, nn. 5-7 
(pp. 432-433). On the “absolute” (i.e. independent of its object) character of the 
human intellect fashioning impossible chimaerae out of possible parts, cf. De Anima 
III, c. 2, n. 28 (III, pp. 622-623). 

134 Cf. DM 30, 16, n. 14 (XXVI, p. 210). 

135 In the course of his article, El Ente de razon en Suarez, in; Pensamiento IV, numero 
extraordinario (1948), pp. 271-303, Juan F. Yela-Utrilla (p. 294) gives this example 
without text. I have not found it in Suarez, but I agree that it would be acceptable to 
him. For the same example in the Jesuit tradition after Suarez, cf. Maximus 
Mangold, S.J., Philosophia recentior, Tomus prior, Ingolstadii 1765 Ontologia , d. I, a. 
l,n. 3(p. 51). 
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He also seems to say that such impossible beings are fashioned by 
putting words rather than things together. 136 This would give another 
reason why, even though these concepts are minimally semantic not 
just of words but of possible (or impossible) things beyond, 137 they are 
“not ultimate”. 138 

In at least one place, he has expressly contrasted impossible beings 
with another being of reason. This is “imaginary space”, which, as 
we have noted, 139 he treats in the same way as “imaginary time”. 
The contrast is that while imaginary space is a being of reason, it is 
not, like impossible beings, fashioned gratuitously. It rather has, he 
tells us, a foundation taken from real bodies inasmuch as they are apt 
to constitute real space not only where they now are but also to infrni- 

136 Cf. “... quo modo dicunt aliqui, tunc magis apprehendi signiflcationem vocis 
quam rem aliquam. Unde tunc solum cognoscitur id quod consurgeret, si hae vel il- 
lae partes conjungerentur, ...” DM 8, 4, n. 7 (XXV, p. 291); cf. ibid. n. 8, text in 
note 129 above. While in this place Suarez is reporting the view of “some”, he does 
appear himself to agree with it. Also, while we do often form concepts by means of 
words, the natural order is to form concepts first and then words to express them; cf. 
“Nam licet quoad nos conceptus saepe formentur mediis vocibus, tamen secundum 
se et simpliciter, prior est conceptus, qui ex se parit vocem qua exprimitur, et est 
origo impositionis ejus; ergo talis conceptus est simpliciter et absolute conceptus rei 
secundum se, et non tantum in ordine ad signiflcationem vocis, ut hac ratione dicatur 
conceptus nominis, seu quid nominis.” DM 2, 1, 13 (p. 69). In this last citation, note 
the contrast between the conceptus rei and the conceptus in ordine ad significationem vocis 
which is equivalent to the conceptus nominis. But also note that in the tradition to which 
Suarez belongs the quid nominis is ultimately reducible to what the word {nomen) 
signifies; cf. e.g. P. Fonseca: “Quidditas vero et natura nominis est ipsa eius 
significatio: quo fit ut nihil aliud sit, nominis quidditatem et naturam explicare, 
quam eius signiflcationem patefacere.” Institut. dialect. V, c. 2 (p. 288). 

137 On the minimally semantic character of non-ultimate concepts, cf. notes 22 and 
130 above. For at least one of Suarez’ disciples who apparently regards the non- 
ultimate concept as not semantic beyond the bare word itself which it represents, cf. 
‘‘Conceptus non ultimatus est cognitio ipsius signi secundum se nude sumpti.” F. 
Oviedo, S.J., Integer cursus ... Logica , Cont. I, punct. 2, n. 6 (p. 4). 

138 Cf. ”... hujusmodi compositiones mentales, quae sunt absque judicio, regulariter 
fieri per conceptus vocum potius quam rerum, quia cum in re ipsa non cognoscitur 
conjunctio praedicati cum subjecto, non etiam apprehenditur secundum rem, sed 
secundum vocem seu copulam significantem talem unionem. Quod si ita est, tunc ilia 
compositio apprehensiva est in mente, ut vocant, non ultimata, et in ea est veritas vel 
falsitas, non ut in cognitione, sed ut in signo tantum ad placitum, sicut est in voce vel 
in scriptura.” DM 8, 4, n. 8 (p. 292). Although this passage is directly concerned 
with “suspended judgments” (i.e. those which we do not actually affirm as true or 
false), from the immediately preceding paragraph, it is clear that it applies to im¬ 
possible beings such as chimaerae. Also here let us recall what Suarez has said about 
the proposition, “God exists”, which may be conceived or apprehended only as 
regards the meaning of its words, without in any way affirming the reality of their 
referent; cf. De Div. Subst. I, c. 1, nn. 8-9 (i, p. 3), some text in note 259 below. 

139 Cf. note 82 above. 
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ty outside the last heavenly sphere . 140 Again, while as we have just 
seen, impossible beings are classified under negations, imaginary 
space and time can be broadly (late sumpta) classified (first, at least) as 
privations . 141 Here it should be recalled that Suarez will admit that 
negations and privations are in some sense real in themselves, or 
mind-independent . 142 All of which, especially when it is linked to 
Suarez’ doctrine of ubication as an intrinsic mode of being , 143 signals 
fairly realistic notions of imaginary space and time . 144 

The importance of impossible beings of Suarez’ doctrine is evident 
from a closer examination of his main division of beings. This as we 
saw, was into those which are mind dependent and those which are 
independent. When we speak of independent being we mean, he tells 
us, “that which has a real essence, that is one which is not fictional or 


140 “Itaque, quatenus hoc spatium apprehenditur per modum entis positivi distincti 
a corporibus, mihi videtur esse ens rationis, non tamen gratis fictum opere intellec- 
tus, sicut entia impossibilia, sed sumpto fundamento ex ipsis corporibus, quatenus 
sua extensione apta sunt constituere spatia realia, non solum quae nunc sunt, sed in 
infinitum extra coelum, prout supra etiam, in disp. 30, dictum est, tractando de Dei 
immensitate.” DM 51, 1, n. 24 (XXVI, p. 979). On the Divine Immensity, cf. DM 
30, 7, nn. 1-51 (pp. 95-112); and De Div. Subst. II, c. 2, nn. 1-12 (I, pp. 48-54). To 
better understand the relationship of Divine Immensity and imaginary space, cf. “... 
licet Deus desinat esse in creatura [i.e. ilia destructa], non tamen desinat esse ibi, ubi 
erat creatura; hoc enim convenit Deo ratione immensitatis, quae est immutabilis in 
ipso; quod ex relationibus distantiae, vel propinquitatis a posteriori intelligitur; nam 
omnes creaturae eamdem retinent habitudinem propinquitatis ad Deum, praeter il- 
lam quae desinit esse; cui si aliqua successit, tarn intime est conjuncta Deo, vel Deus 
in ipsa, sicut quae antecessit; si autem nulla illi successit (utpote quae annihilata 
fingitur) ita manet Deus in se dispositus, ut sine sui mutatione, possit esse in 
creatura, quotiescumque ibi fiat; qua ratione dicitur Deus manere in illo spatio im- 
aginario, quod creatura replebat.” De Eucharistic d. 54, 1, n. 4 (XXII, p. 255); also 
cf. DM 30, 7, n. 17 (XXVI, p. 100). For an even closer relation of Divine Immensity 
and imaginary space among Suarez’ Jesuit confreres, cf. G. De Rhodes, S.J., Phil, 
perip . L. II, disp. IV, q. 1, s. 2 de Loco et Vacuo (Lugduni, 1671), p. 219. On this ques¬ 
tion in Suarez, cf. J. Hellm, S.J., Sobre la immensidad de Dios en Suarez , in: Estudios 
eclesiasticos, 22 (1948), pp. 227-263, esp. 253-257. 

141 Cf. DM 54, 4, n. 7, text in note 82, above; also cf. DM 54, 6, n. 3, text in note 103 
above. 

142 Cf. e.g. “... ratio dubitandi breviter esse potest, quia negationes et privationes 
immerito numerari videntur inter entia rationis, quia non sunt aliquid mente conflc- 
tum, sed vere rebus ipsis conveniunt, nam in re ipsa aer est tenebrosus, et carens 
lumine, et homo est non albus, si sit niger.” DM 54, 3, n. 2 (XXVI, p. 1026). 

143 On this, see J.I. Alcorta, La Teoria de los modos en Suarez , Madrid 1949, pp. 
295-313. 

144 For such an understanding of Suarez, see P. Hoenen, S.J., Cosmologia , Romae 
1945, pp. 81-108, esp. 81-83. For an opposite view, cf. J. Hellin, loc. cit. [cf. note 
138, above]; on the mode of ubication in this context, ibid. p. 257, and also Alcorta, 
op. cit. p. 301. 
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chimerical, but one which is [transcendentally] true in itself and apt 
for real existence .” 145 A true, real being in this sense is nothing else 
but a non-fiction, a non-chimaera . 146 As such, it is in itself true and 
intelligible . 147 Each thing in fact is intelligible to the degree that it has 
being . 148 Contrariwise, mental fictions are beings of reason , 149 which 
have no intelligibility or (transcendental) truth in themselves . 150 The 
core of distinction, therefore, between a real or independent being 
and a being of reason, that is, what a real being has, in addition to the 
“being known” it shares with a being strictly of reason, seems to be at 
least an internal aptitude for existence . 151 Again, a true being is one 
which is not a fiction . 152 In the sense that Suarez speaks of it, a fiction, 
which is obviously mind-dependent, at a minimum involves conceiv¬ 
ing something as though it were real when in fact it is not . 153 When 
they are so conceived, relations of reason, privations, and simple 
negations become beings of reason . 154 But even more strictly, a being 


145 cf. “... si ens sumatur prout est significatum hujus vocis in vi nominis sumptae, 
ejus ratio consistit in hoc, quod sit habens essentiam realem, id est non fictam, nec 
chymericam, sed veram et aptam ad realiter existendum.” DM 2, s. 4, n. 5 (p. 89). 
On ens ut nomen versus ens ut participium, cf. John P. Doyle, Suarez on the Analogy of Being 
..., pp. 224-231, esp. n. 30. For impossible beings of reason taken both nominaliter 
and participialiter in the tradition after Suarez, cf. M. Wietrowski, S.J., Philosophia 
disputata. Logica , concl. 14, cap. 2, n. 1 (p. 276). 

146 “... dicitur enim verum ens, quod non est fictum; ...” DM 3, s. 2, n. 12 (XXV, 
p. 110); ”... esse verum ens reale nullum alium conceptum dicit, quam esse ens reale, 
id est, non fictum, neque chymericum.” DM 8, s. 7, n. 2 (p. 295); and DM2 , s. 4, n. 
5, text in note 145, immediately preceding. 

147 Thus, e.g., with regard to intrinsic modes, he says that they are: ”... verum [sic], 
quia non sunt conficti, et per se intelligibiles sunt.” DM 2, s. 5, n. 11 (XXV, p. 96). 

148 ”... quantum unumquodque habet de esse, tan turn habet de intelligibilitate, ...” 
DM 8, s. 7, n. 7 (p. 297); ibid . n. 34 (p. 307; DM 30, s. 15, n. 22 (XXVI, p. 176); De 
Scientia Dei I, c. 8, n. 3 (XI, p. 328). 

149 ”... ens fabricatum ab intellectu (quod proprie est ens rationis) ...’ DM 31, 2, n. 
10 (XXVI, p. 232). 

150 ”... licet entia rationis, eo modo quo cognoscuntur, dici possunt habere confor- 
mitatem cum intellectu, tamen, quia ex se non habent intelligibilitatem, neque en- 
titatem in qua fundetur ilia conformitas, ideo neque veritatem habent, quae est 
passio ends.” DM 8, s. 7, n. 36 (XXV, p. 307). Note that Suarez will at times allow 
beings of reason a “secondary intelligibility”: cf. De Anima IV, cap. 1, n. 4 (III, p. 
714). 

151 Cf. ”... in prima ratione quidditatis realis intrat aptitudo ad existendum, et in 
hoc primo distinguitur quidditas realis a non reali seu ficta.” DM 3, s. 2, n. 4 (p. 
108). 

152 Cf. DM 8, s. 7, n. 2, text in note 146 above. 

153 ”... ens rationis non formatur nisi concipiendo per modum ends id quod ens non 
est; ...” DM 54, s. 2, n. 20 (XXVI, p. 1024). 

154 Cf. DM 54, 3, n. 4, text in note 76 above. 
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of reason is something which involves intrinsic repugnance or im¬ 
possibility . 155 Precisely as such, it does not just lack aptitude for ex¬ 
istence. Instead, it excludes such aptitude, and in so doing it is (in con¬ 
trast to an extrinsic denomination ) 156 outside the range of being (extra 
latitudinem entis ). 157 In this the central place of impossible beings within 
the ambit of beings of reason stands revealed. 

At this point, let me say that the problem of truth relates to all be¬ 
ings of reason, but in a special way it regards so-called impossible be¬ 
ings. Simply stated: if truth is in a conformity between the mind and 
reality, how can there be any truth where there is no independent 
reality? But most of all, how can there be any truth where such a 
reality would be impossible of realization? 

St. Louis, Missouri (to be continued) 

St. Louis University 


155 Cf. "... illud enim est proprie ens fictum, quod ita mente apprehendi potest, ut in 
se involvat repugnantiam, et impossibilitatem, quae est negatio quaedam, ...” DM 
3, s. 2, n. 13 (XXV, p. 111). 

156 For an insightful understanding of Suarez on the reality of extrinsic denomina¬ 
tion, cf. P. Hurtado de Mendoza, S.J., Disputationes metaphysicae d. 19, s. 1, esp. nn. 
9, 15-18, Lugduni 1624, pp. 943-945. But also, let us note that: (1) we can confer too 
much reality upon an extrinsic denomination and thus fabricate a being of reason; 
e.g. we might regard ‘‘the being seen” which results from an act of sight as some 
‘‘quasi-property” of a wall which is seen (cf. DM 54, 2, n. 16 [XXVI, p. 1022]); and 
(2) we could have an extrinsic denomination not resulting from a real form, which 
denomination would itself be a being of reason (cf. note 103 above). 

157 Cf. ”... quod involvit contradictionem, est extra latitudinem entis.” DM 30, s. 
17, n. 10 (p. 209); also see: DM 6, 4, n. 7 (XXV, p. 219). 
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Vivarium XXV, 1 (1987) 


Reviews 


Desmond Paul Henry, That most subtle question (Quaestio subtilissima). The Metaphy¬ 
sical Bearing of Medieval and Contemporary Linguistic Disciplines , Manchester (Man¬ 
chester University Press) 1984, pp. XVIII + 337. £30 — ISBN 0 7190 0947 2. 

One solid pillar supporting Mr. Henry’s reputation among historians of medieval 
philosophy is his increasingly refined study in depth of the logical works of Anselm of 
Canterbury. In three penetrating books in succession (1964, 1967, 1974) he has con¬ 
vincingly argued that Anselm’s Degrammatico, which contains his theory of paronymy, 
is not, as Prantl and other scholars rashly held, a well-nigh unintelligible piece of 
rigmarole, but rather a very interesting and instructive example of a shrewd technique 
of philosophical analysis. Anselm’s aim is concisely expressed in the maxim that 
Henry prefixed to his Medieval Logic and Metaphysics of 1972, in which he undertook to 
place the fruits of his labour in a somewhat broader perspective: “We ought not to 
adhere to the improprieties of words which hide the truth, but should rather attend to 
the property of truth that lies hidden under the multiplicity of our ways of talking’’. 
Anselm was one of the first to use a highly artificialized brand of Latin in order to sub¬ 
ject the frequently misleading surface shapes of ordinary language to an acute logical 
critique and so to bring out the philosophically fundamental difference between the 
grammatical and the logical form of an utterance. 

In such cases it is very tempting for a modern interpreter to assist his author in over¬ 
coming the considerable difficulties inevitably connected with transforming a natural 
language into a logically satisfactory tool by an endeavour to elucidate those necessari¬ 
ly defective attempts at formalization in the much more efficient terms of one of the 
special calculi that have been developed in our time. As a matter of fact Henry has 
consistently offered the medieval writers he studies the services of one particular logical 
language: a system originally designed by the Polish logician Stanislaw Lesniewski 
(1886-1939) and elaborated, among others, by Henry’s Manchester colleague Czeslaw 
Lejewski, to whom the book under review is dedicated. This system, consisting of a 
protothetic (logic of propositions), an ontology (logic of names) and a mereology 
(theory of part and whole), has, according to Henry, several features which make it 
eminently suitable as an hermeneutic instrument. As the name ontology indicates, it is 
presented as an interpreted theory of the most general characteristics of everything 
there is. It does not make any categorial distinction between singular terms and com¬ 
mon names, and provides for a variety of functors of existence, inclusion and exclu¬ 
sion, and identity. Being a categorial language, with s (sentence) and n (name) as 
primitives, it enables the user to extend the semantical categories according to his 
needs. Both in this book and in Medieval Logic and Metaphysics Henry equips the reader 
with ample explanations of the technicalities of this language. 

The present book is best regarded as a more ambitious and more fully developed 
defence of theses put forward in the much shorter book of 1972. Notably, it is based on 
a richer selection of texts, containing in particular many passages from the Modi 
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significant by Boethius of Dacia, a thirteenth-century author of a philosophical gram¬ 
mar. It is typically a book that must be judged by a patient reader who is prepared to 
take the trouble of carefully and critically scrutinizing the Latin texts, Henry’s transla¬ 
tion of them, and the elucidations in terms of Lesniewski’s categorial language. 
Laudably, the author always puts all his cards on the table and thus enables us to ex¬ 
amine his views in due detail. These views range over an impressive set of such thorny 
problems as non-referential names, discourse about essences, the status of universals, 
the distinction between essence and existence, and, in general, the relationship 
between logic and metaphysics. In sum, the author has furnished those who delight in 
subtle questions—which are nevertheless of such a fundamental nature that they still 
vex contemporary students of the philosophy of logic—with a fascinating collection of 
exercises in conceptual flexibility. 

As it is to be hoped that a second edition will prove to be necessary (not to mention 
the desirability of a paperback edition), I add a few remarks on minor points. The 
references on p. 13, 1.9-10, and on p. 153, 1.20, are not quite right. Among the rare 
misprints in the Latin texts there is one that might cause some puzzlement: on p. 144, 
1.6 from below, non should be deleted. As regards the translations, on p. 21, 1.7 from 
below, such should be replaced by other (the grammarians maintained that there are 
eight parts of speech); and has the translation brakes for frena on p. 22; 1.3, to be taken 
in the obsolete sense of bridles ?; otherwise, it would be wrong. Further, on p. 30, 1.20, 
Et intelligendum est de ista distantia, quod significat rem suam ut non cedentem in unitatem extremi 
cum eo, de quo enuntiatur should rather be rendered as follows: And as regards that 
separateness, it should be understood that the verb signifies whatever it signifies as not 
forming one extreme with that of which it is predicated (compare p. 31, 1.6 from 
below). On p. 50 the word dignitas is perhaps too readily annexed to the principle of 
aloofness; it seems to me that it simply means that the word axiom means. The passage 
concerning Walter Burleigh on p. 153 is not as clear as one might wish; even after 
comparing it with similar passages in Medieval Logic and Metaphysics I could not decide 
whether or not it is correct. 

Such trifles, however, do not in the least detract from my admiration for the 
author’s many sagacious contributions to the steady growth of a more profound and 
exact insight into the intricacies of medieval texts in the field of logic and linguistics. If 
here and there a critical reader will reach a different opinion, it will mostly concern a 
problem for which Henry has opened his eyes. 

Leiden Gabriel Nuchelmans 

Rudolf von Biberach, De septem itineribus aeternitatis . Nachdruck der Ausgabe von 
Peltier 1866 mit einer Einleitung in die lateinische Uberlieferung und Corrigen¬ 
da zum Text von Margot Schmidt, (Mystik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Tex- 
te und Untersuchungen, Abteilung I: Christliche Mystik, herausgegeben von 
Margot Schmidt und Helmut Riedlinger, Band 1), Frommann-Holzboog, 
Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1985. 

The first three volumes of this new series deal with Rudolf of Biberach’s treatise, De 
septem itineribus aeternitatis. The first volume presents the Latin text, the second con¬ 
tains a synoptical edition of the High Alemannic translation and a modern German 
translation, the third offers a study of the degrees of spiritual experience based on the 
authors from which Rudolf of Biberach has drawn the quotations used in the VII 
Itinera. 

Most of the first volume is not new. The Latin text itself of the VII Itinera (pp. [1]- 
[92]) is a photographic reprint of the edition of Peltier (1866), and the greater part 
of the introduction (pp. XII-XXXIX—i.e., twenty-eight of a total of forty-six pages) 
is a partial reprint of Schmidt’s introduction to her former edition of the High 
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Alemannic translation of the VII Itinera'. Die siben strassen zu got (1969). The latter sec¬ 
tion deals with the list of the (ninety-one!) Latin MSS containing the VII Itinera, with 
the medieval library catalogues mentioning the same treatise, and with the influence 
of the treatise on other mystical writers. New are the list of corrigenda (pp. XLV- 
XLVI) to be inserted into Peltier’s edition, and a few pages at the beginning and the 
end of the introduction (pp. IX-XI and XL-XLIV). 

Since the edition of Peltier is almost unobtainable, one is most grateful for the 
reprint of the Latin text. One only regrets that the opportunity has not been taken 
to add line-numbers, which would have made references to the text much easier. A 
list of almost sixty corrigenda is added. They provide some very valuable corrections 
of the Peltier text. Among these corrigenda approximately fifteen consist of the inser¬ 
tion of source references, especially references to the Bible. I do not see any compel¬ 
ling internal criterion to consider these references as having existed in the original 
text, but the author may have external criteria to do so. It is not clear why the con¬ 
cordance of the two Basel MSS (in most cases confirmed by the High Alemannic MS 
of Einsiedeln) should be a sufficient external argument. 

As to the pages which are a partial reprint of Schmidt’s introduction to the edition 
of the High Alemannic translation, one might wonder whether a list of corrigenda and 
addenda might not be appropriate here too. From the list of MSS containing the VII 
Itinera , number thirteen (Brussels, K.B., 11489-91) is said to have belonged to the 
“Pramonstratenser Parlez-Louvain” (p. XIII). There is indeed an abbey of 
Premonstratensians near Louvain, at a place called Park. “Parlez-Louvain” is ap¬ 
parently a rather comical slip of the pen for “Parc-lez-Louvain”—i.e., Park near 
Louvain, as has correctly been written on the map added to Die siben strassen zu got 
(between pp. 24*-25*). The mistake could have been avoided by using Flemish 
toponyms for Flemish places. 

Hendrik Herp (+ 1472) is called “Der flamische Mystiker” (p. XXXI). Though 
he spent a considerable part of his life in the southern Netherlands (Mechlin), he was 
probably born and originally lived in the North, where he was rector of the Brethren 
of the Common Life in Delft and Gouda. Among the sources of his treatise, Spieghel 
der volcomenheit , Rudolf of Biberach and several others are mentioned, but not one of 
its most important sources, Jan van Ruusbroec. The presence of Ruusbroec in Herp’s 
Spieghel is quantitatively the most prominent, so much so that Dom J. Huijben o.s.b. 
has honoured Herp with the title ‘De Heraut van Ruusbroec’ (the Herald of 
Ruusbroec). Furthermore, to the many sources of Benedict of Canfield (p. XXXV) 
should be added Die evangelische Peerle , as is made clear by P. Mommaers (cf. Benoit 
de Canfeld et ses sourcesflamandes , in: Revue d’Histoire de la Spiritualite, 48 (1972), pp. 
423-434). A more general remark concerning these pages of partial reprint in the in¬ 
troduction: many bibliographical abbreviations occur which can only be identified by 
consulting the list of abbreviations in Die siben strassen zu got. 

In the earlier (original) pages of the introduction the author declares that the 
knowledge and the evaluation of the mystical phenomenon implies a familiarity with 
the various testimonies of mysticism through the course of history. According to the 
editor, Rudolf of Biberach’s De septem itineribus aeternitatis lends itself as a most suitable 
entry-point to this history, since this successful compilation systematizes more than 
forty writers from the second up to the thirteenth century. 

In the concluding pages of the introduction Schmidt gives some general remarks 
on the structure and the significance of the VII Itinera. This importance is to be found 
in the organic conception of actio and contemplatio and the paradoxal description of 
mystical union as an experience of unity in diversity. 

A very concise bibliography of the editions of De septem itineribus aeternitatis in Latin 
and in Middle High German, and of some secondary literature mainly on Rudolf of 
Biberach concludes the book. 
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Let me end this review with a word of admiration for the fine make-up of the cover: 
Rudolf of Biberach and the title of his work have been printed in golden letters on 
a black background, which in its turn is surrounded by the redbrown linen of the 
binding. This honour is well paid to Rudolf and his VII Itinera. 

Nijmegen G. de Baere 


Walter Berschin, Biographie und Epochenstil im lateinischen Mittelalter. I Von der Passio 
Perpetuae zu den Dialogi Gregors des Grossen (Quellen und Untersuchungen zur 
lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, Bd. 8), Anton Hiersemann Verlag, 
Stuttgart 1986, 358 S. 

Dieser erste Band einer zusammenfassenden Darstellung der Biographie im lateini¬ 
schen Mittelalter bildet den Auftakt zu der eigentlichen Aufgabe. Da die mittelalter- 
liche Biographie die spatantike, christliche Lebensbeschreibung unmittelbar fortsetzt, 
lag es auf der Hand, zu den Anfangen zuriickzugehen. Es werden im vorliegenden 
Band von Walter Berschin rund 180 lateinische Biographien aus dem III. bis VI. 
Jahrhundert n. Chr. literaturwissenschaftlich dargestellt. Damit ist ein Werk 
geschaffen worden, das einerseits alles notige Material zu einer eingehenderen For- 
schung enthalt — wie etwa Hinweise auf Textausgaben und auf die wichtigsten Stu- 
dien —, andererseits hat es die ansprechende Form eines Lesebuchs, zumal, da den 
lateinischen Texten eine deutsche Ubersetzung beigegeben ist. 

Im ersten Abschnitt werden die Martyrerakten und Passionen, denen sich die Apo- 
stelromane anschliessen, und im zweiten die Monchsvitae mit den lateinischen Uber- 
setzungen der Vita Antonii als Ausgangspunkt, besprochen. Die beiden letzten 
Abschnitte sind dem Bischofsleben der Spatantike (namentlich den Vitae des Mar- 
tinus, Ambrosius, Augustinus und Fulgentius), bzw. den Schriften des Venantius 
Fortunatus, und jenen Gregors von Tours und Gregors des Grossen — gewidmet. 

Berschin hat auch die Randzonen der Biographie nicht unberiicksichtigt gelassen. 
So bespricht er die beriihmte Pilgerreise der Abtissin Egeria (S. 159-161; das Itinera- 
rium Egeriae), den Schriftstellerkatalog des Hieronymus (S. 146-149; De viris illu- 
stribus), den Liber pontificalis (S. 270 ff.; mit kurzen Notizen uber die Bischofe von 
Rom), Apophthegmata und Sententiae (S. 128 ff.; Monchsspriiche) und die biographi- 
schen Geschichten aus der Historia Francorum des Gregorius von Tours (S. 289-291). 

Das in einem lebendigen Stil geschriebene Werk is ubersichtlich angeordnet. Durch 
zahlreiche, treffsicher gewahlte Textstellen kommt der Leser mit den besprochenen 
Texten in unmittelbaren Kontakt. Besonders hervorzuheben sind die viele vorzugli- 
chen Charakterisierungen (wie S. 143: der vor dem Ruhm fluchtende Monch Hila- 
rion wird ‘ein Held der Anti-Fama’ genannt; S. 313: Gregor der Grosse redet in 
seinen Dialogen nicht von den Griechen; die Griechen sind ‘Luft’: ‘sie sind da, aber 
man sieht sie nicht.’). 

Gewohnlich fasst Berschin die Ergebnisse der bisherigen Forschung klar zusammen 
(zB. S. 308: De Vogue’s strukturelle Analyse von Gregors Dialogen) und spricht 
dabei auch nicht selten ein personliches Urteil aus. Seine Beherrschung des Stoffes 
geht daraus hervor, das bei aller Kurze eben die wichtigsten Aspekte der behandelten 
Vitae ins Licht geriickt werden, wofiir hier beispielshalber auf die Bemerkungen fiber 
den rhetorischen /aM^aho-Charakter der Vita et passio Cypriani (S. 63-65) verwiesen sei. 
Eben weil in Berschins Studie alles Wichtige zu finden ist, kann man sich wundern, 
dass die anregenden Aufsatze von Peter Brown fiber den ‘heiligen Mann’ (the holy 
man) fehlen (siehe: Society and the holy in late Antiquity , London 1982). Ebensowenig 
wird die aufsehenerregende These von R. Draguet erwahnt, der die syrische Uberset¬ 
zung der Vita Antonii veroffentlicht hat {La Vie primitive de S. Antoine, conservee en syriaque. 
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Discussion et traduction, CSCO 418, Lowen 1980) und die Meinung vertritt, es habe 
vor dem griechischen textus receptus einen anderen, koptisierenden, griechischen Text 
der Vita Antonii gegeben, wobei auch die Verfasserschaft des Athanasius in Frage 
gestellt wird. 

Mit Recht hebt Berschin eine Parallele zwischen einer Stelle aus dem Prolog der 
Antoniusvita und Xenophon, Memorabilia 4,1,1 hervor (bzw.: ‘Fur mich ist schon die 
blosse Erinnerung an Antonius ein grosser und nutzlicher Gewinn’ — ‘Schon die 
Erinnerung an ihn (sc. Sokrates), wenn er nicht anwesend war, bedeutete keinen 
geringen Gewinn denen, die gewohnt waren, mit ihm zu verkehren’). Hierzu ist zu 
bemerken, dass neulich einige weitere Parallelen mit Sokrates’ Auftreten in Platons 
Schriften entdeckt wurden; siehe G. J. M. Bartelink, Echos aus Platons Phaedon in der 
Vita Antonii ? Mnemosyne 37, 1984, S. 145-147; id., Eine Reminiszenz aus Platons 
Timaeus in der Vita Antonii , Mnemosyne 40, 1987, S. 150. 

Interessant ist, dass bei einer Stelle in der Vita Fulgentii (c. 9) des Ferrandus von 
Karthago (Quam speciosa potest esse Hierusalem caelestis, si sic fulget Roma terre- 
stris) sich eine gedankliche Parallele aus der griechischen Vita Porphyrii (c. 47) des 
Marcus Diaconus aufdrangt (Beschreibung der Tauffeier des spateren Kaisers Theo¬ 
dosius II in Konstantinopel, dem zweiten Rom): ‘Wenn das Irdische, das nach kurzer 
Zeit verschwindet, schon solch eine Herrlichkeit besitzt, wieviel mehr das Himmli- 
sche, das den Wiirdigen bereitet ist’. 

Berschin gibt S. 274-5 Beispiele um klarzumachen, dass in Teilen des Liber pontifi¬ 
cals ein biblischer Stil vorherrscht (‘Das Latein, das unser unbekannter Autor 
schreibt, verrat nur eine Schule, die der lateinischen Bibel’). Neben den vom Verfasser 
erwahnten Parallelen aus der evangelischen Pilatusszene findet sich im zitierten Text- 
fragment noch ein weiterer biblischer Anklang: Adhuc ea loquente (cf. Luc. 22,47 
Adhuc eo loquente; Luc. 22,60 adhuc illo loquente: auch hier am Satzanfang). 

Die Ubersetzungen der zitierten Textstellen sind lobenswert klar und korrekt. Viel- 
leicht konnte man an zwei Stellen eine kleine Anderung vorschlagen. Ex alia in aliam 
linguam ad verbum expressa translatio sensus operit et veluti laetum gramen sata 
strangulat (S. 121; Prolog zu Evagrius’ Ubersetzung der Vita Antonii) wird von Ber¬ 
schin ubersetzt: ‘Die wortliche Ubersetzung von einer Sprache in die andere deckt 
den Sinn zu und erstickt die Saaten wie das iippig spriessende Gras’. Besser ware: 
‘....deckt den Sinn zu und erstickt ihn sowie das iippig spriessende Gras die Saaten’. 
Weiter siehe den Anfang der Passio Agnetis (S. 85): Diem festum sanctissimae virginis 
celebremus. Hinc psalmi resonent, inde concrepent lectiones. Hinc populorum turbae 
laetentur, inde subleventur pauperes Christi. Omnes ergo gratulemur in domino 
(Berschin: ‘Lasst uns den Festtag der heiligsten Jungfrau feiern. Von hier mogen 
tonen Psalmen, von dort Lesungen. Hier freuen sich die Volksmassen, dort werden 
die Armen Christi aufgerichtet. Lasst uns einander begliickwiinschen’). Vielleicht ist 
doch eine mehr wortliche Wiedergabe zu bevorzugen: ‘...Mogen die Volksmassen 
hieriiber (nl. uber den Psalmgesang) froh sein, mogen darin (nl. in den Lesungen) 
die Armen Christi Trost finden. Freuen wir uns also in dem Herrn’. Fur die Uberset¬ 
zung des absolut verwendeten gratulari mit ‘sich freuen’ vergleiche man Thesaurus Lin¬ 
guae latinae VI 22,55 (‘ita ut in simplicem gaudendi notionem abeat vocabulum’), wo 
man auch mehrere Beispiele von gratulari als Wiedergabe von x«ip£iv findet. 1 ) 

Mit Berschins Arbeit ist die Literatur uber die Biographie um eine wertvolle Arbeit 
bereichert worden. Wir wiinschen dem Verfasser zu, dass es ihm gelingen wird, bald 
auch die iibrigen Teile zu vollenden. 

Nijmegen G. Bartelink 


S. 61 cum parent (Vita et passio Cypr. 11): lies: cum paren tibus\ S. 232 Augustins 
Confessiones sind nicht 387, sondern um 397 geschrieben worden. 
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Vivarium XXV, 2 (1987) 


Determinate Truth in Abelard 1 


NEIL T. LEWIS 


I 

In his excellent overview of medieval discussions of future 
contingents 2 , Calvin Normore suggests that Abelard’s view on the 
determinancy of the truth of sentences in the commentary on De inter¬ 
pretation (DI) in the Logica 'Ingredientibus ' 3 (LI) differs from that in his 
Dialectical (D): 

In the Logica ‘Ingredientibus ’ Abelard claims that future contingent sentences 
are not determinate; though they are true or false, they are indeterminately true 
or false. But he points out that since (1) 4 “Socrates will eat’’ is true’ entails (2) 
“Socrates will eat’’, we must either deny that (1) is determinate and so admit 
that not all sentences ‘about’ the past or present are determinate, or assert that 
valid inference does not preserve determinateness. His reason for adopting the 
first alternative seems to be that there are some present-tensed truths which we 
cannot know and which are therefore not determinate as defined. In the Dialec- 
tica , however, he opts for the second alternative. 

Normore’s comments refer in particular to a brief passage 5 at the end 
of a longer discussion. I wish to show in this paper that when read in 
this broader context we can see (i) that Abelard does not adopt different 
views in LI and D, in that the same solution is offered in each to this 
line of argument; (ii) that Abelard in these passages does not rely on 

1 I should like to thank Professor Peter King for his helpful comments on earlier ver¬ 
sions of this paper and for making available to me his microfilm copy of the manu¬ 
script Ambrosiana M63sup. I am also greatly indebted to Prof. L. M. de Rijk and 
Miss B. J. M. Joly who provided me with the readings of the manuscript B in the 
appendix and a reworked version of the original appendix. All translations in this 
paper are my own unless otherwise noted. 

2 Calvin Normore, Future Contingents , in: The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philoso¬ 
phy , ed. A. Kenny et al., Cambridge 1982, pp. 358-381. For the passage quoted see 
pp. 362-363. 

3 Peter Abelard, Logica ' Ingredientibus ’, ed. B. Geyer, Munster 1927. 

4 Peter Abelard, Dialectica, ed. L. M. de Rijk, Assen 1956, 2nd ed. 1970. 

5 LI, p. 424.36-40. The longer discussion of concern to us occupies pp. 421.16- 
422.40. The text of this passage in Geyer’s edition contains a number of incorrect 
readings and the apparatus contains some errors and omissions. The reedited text 
may be found in the appendix to this paper. 
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the claim that valid inference preserves determinancy. In section V I 
argue that the claim that if the true consequence ‘If “Socrates will 
eat” is true, Socrates will eat’ has a determinate antecedent, it has a 
determinate consequent, rests, in Abelard’s presentation of the argu¬ 
ment, (a) on an equation of ‘is determinately true’ with ‘is certain’ — 
an equation he will reject—and (b) on certain epistemic principles 
relating our knowledge or certainty of sentences of the form ‘ “9” is 
true’ to that of the propositions or dicta expressed by ‘9’, and indirectly 
to the sentence ‘9’ itself. 

Moreover, the tacit assumption that in the passage in question 
Abelard is concerned with rebutting arguments to show that future 
contingent truths are determinately true, tends to misconstrue the 
dialectical structure of Abelard’s discussion. As I show in detail in sec¬ 
tion III, Abelard’s concern in this part of LI is primarily to consider 
arguments to show that certain present-tensed sentences, including 
‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’, if true, are zVzdeterminately true. Failure 
to note this has, I think, in part contributed to the view that Abelard’s 
denial that all true present-tensed sentences are determinately true is 
his solution in LI to the problem raised by ‘ “Socrates will eat” is 
true’. 

Before we consider these issues in detail it will prove useful to set 
out some more general points pertaining to the concept of deter¬ 
minancy, an important but little studied notion in Abelard. I shall not 
try here to iron out all of the considerable difficulties Abelard’s texts 
pose, but rather I shall outline some general themes useful for the 
more detailed discussion in section III on. 

II 

The origin of the concept of determinancy 

Like so much else in LI, the concept of determinancy can be traced 
back to Boethius, and in particular to his commentaries on DI, 
especially DI. 9 6 . It is important to be clear from the start that for 
Boethius determinancy was not considered to be a kind of necessity. 
This is a point that may slip the modern reader, since talk of deter¬ 
minancy seems to function very much like recent talk of temporal or 


6 Anicii Manlii Severini Boetii Commentarii in Librum Aristotelis Peri Hermeneias, /-//, ed. 
C. Meiser, Leipzig 1877-80; hereafter referred to as In Per. I, II. 
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accidental necessity, necessity here often being explicated as a matter 
of the unpreventability of a state of affairs 7 . Yet even if our concepts 
of temporal necessity resemble Boethian determinancy, modal notions 
are a different matter for Boethius. According to him the fundamental 
aim of DI.9 was to argue that if all true singular categorical sentences 
about future contingents are determinately true, they must also be 
absolutely necessary, this bringing with it disastrous consequences. 
This move from determinancy to necessity was not supposed to be 
obvious, hence the detailed argumentation for it in DI.9. 

Thus when Boethius wrote his commentaries on DI there was no 
indication that he thought of determinancy as a kind of necessity. The 
concepts are explained quite differently, determinancy in quasi- 
epistemic terms as a matter of what is known to nature , necessity in 
terms of what cannot be otherwise and ultimately, I should argue, in 
terms of the natures of things. 

In LI 8 and D Abelard closely follows Boethius on this point, talking 
of the determinate as what is knowable of itself (ex se ), rather than 
known to nature, and explicitly explaining the modalities operative in 
DI in terms of the fundamental notion of what a nature will or will not 
allow (pati) 9 . Abelard often calls the concept of absolute necessity 
defined with respect to natures inevitability. Moreover, he goes beyond 
Boethius in explicitly claiming what is only implicit in Boethius, that 
the predicates ‘determinate’ and ‘necessary’ do not just differ in their 
meaning, but also in their extension : 


It is also clear from what comes afterwards <in Aristotle’s text > that the 
necessary is not taken as determinate, namely when he says that everything that 
is, is necessary to be while it is but is not therefore absolutely necessary to be. 
For if he were to take the necessary as determinate this would certainly be false. 
In fact, what is determinate, while it is, can be absolutely determinate. And so 
necessary is not to be taken for determinate, but for inevitable [LI, p. 438. 11- 
17, my emphasis] 

Certain things may be absolutely determinate and yet not absolutely 
necessary. (The cases Abelard has in mind are present states of affairs 
or sentences: Socrates being pale or the truth of ‘Socrates is pale’. 


7 Cf. J. Burgess, The Unreal Future , in: Theoria 44 (1978), pp. 157-174: ‘that is now 
necessary which is a physical or metaphysical consequence of the way the world is now 
and has been in the past: what is now unpreventable’, p. 157 and R. H. Thomason, 
Indeterminist Time and Truth-value Gaps , in: Theoria 36 (1970), pp. 264-281. 

8 LI, p. 420 f.; D, pp. 210-213. 

9 Cf. D, pp. 193.31-194.11. 
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They are not necessary since being pale is not included in the specific 
nature of Socrates, i.e. in what it is to be a man.) 

Let us note, however, a point where confusion may arise in reading 
Abelard on this matter. For one thing, Abelard also indicates—as the 
above passage attests—that when he wrote some people did think of 
determinancy as a kind of necessity, hence the need for him to stress 
that in DI (and his own discussions) ‘we take “necessary’’ for 
inevitable ... not for determinate as some think’ 10 . 


The bearers of determinancy 

i. Res, dicta and sentences in Abelard and Boethius 

What sort of things are or are not determinate? Boethius views 
Aristotle in his arguments in DI.9 as employing two levels, the level 
of what Boethius calls res and the level of sentences (propositions ). 
Abelard shares this view, but instead of talking of res he usually talks 
of dicta (literally ‘things said’) or, as in the Dialectica , the existentiae rerum 
(literally ‘existences of things’) 11 . 

What are Boethius’ res and Abelard’s dicta and what relations do 
sentences bear to them? The answer to this is fairly clear and 
uncontentious in the case of Abelard, but less so in the case of 
Boethius. 

The key notion in both accounts is that of signification. Dicta for 
Abelard are what are signified by sentences. Now for an expression to 
signify is for it to act as the sign of something: according to St. 
Augustine’s classic account ‘a sign is both what shows itself to the 
sense and something beyond itself to the mind’ 12 . To understand the 


10 LI, p. 437.37-39. In his early gloss on De interp. (in: Pietro Abelardo, Scrittifilosofica, 
Super Aristotelem De Interpretatione , ed. M. Dal Pra, Roma 1954) Abelard identifies 
determinancy with a kind of necessity, what he calls the determinatum necesse , and 
argues that in DI.9 Aristotle is chiefly concerned with this concept of necessity: Et cum 
tot modis dicatur, determinatum necesse tantum hie accipitur , p. 99.43-44. In LI and D he 
seems to hold that absolute necessity is what is at issue in DI.9. 

11 Cf. LI, p. 443.31 f., and D, p. 221.4-9, where Abelard clearly interprets Aristotle 
to be talking of dicta and sentences. The terminological shift in the Dialectica has been 
noted by recent commentators, but whether it marks any fundamental change of doc¬ 
trine has not been studied. For discussion of the dictum theory see L. M. de Rijk, La 
signification de la proposition (dictum propositionis) chez Abelard , in: Pierre Abelard-Pierre le 
venerable , publ. CNRS, Paris 1982; G. Nuchelmans, Theories of the Proposition: Ancient 
and Medieval conceptions of the bearers of truth and falsity, Amsterdam 1973; and M. 
Tweedale, Abailard on Universal, Amsterdam 1976. 

12 Augustine, De dialectica , ed. J. Pinborg, tr. B. Darrell Jackson, Dordrecht 1975, 

p. 86. 
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medieval view of what expressions act as signs of—what they show to 
the mind—we must consider Aristotle’s extremely influential opening 
remarks in DI (as rendered in Latin by Boethius) where he describes 
three levels of language: written, spoken and mental. Written expres¬ 
sions are taken to signify spoken expressions, and these in turn signify 
certain mental items called affections of the soul [passiones animae] by 
Boethius and understandings [intellectus] by Abelard 13 . So outlined the 
theory suggests that signification is a purely wfoz-linguistic relation, 
since understandings themselves are not taken to have signification at 
all; rather they are said to bear certain natural likenesses to extra- 
linguistic items. Yet Aristotle’s description of the levels of language is 
developed by a number of medieval philosophers, including Boethius 
and Abelard, in such a way that extra-linguistic items are said to be 
signified. Thus Boethius holds that words in spoken or written 
language not only have a primary significate—the appropriate items 
mentioned above—but also a secondary signification of the extra- 
linguistic items to which the affections of the soul they signify bear 
likenesses. This is a view Abelard also adopts, but he, unlike Boethius, 
explicitly extends it to the level of sentences 14 : as words have dual 
signification so do sentences; they not only signify other sentences or 
understandings, but also what Abelard calls their dicta. 

What then are dicta ? Abelard takes great pains to stress that they are 
not res in any strict sense. Although he occasionally calls them the res 
propositionum 15 , presumably in order to stress their extra-linguistic 
character, when careful he states that they are not things. And a 
number of later writers held dicta to be sui generis , consituting an 
eleventh non-Aristotelian category 16 . The problem these writers are 
grappling with is that of the ontological status of contents. For the 
modern reader, dicta are best viewed as akin to the contemporary 


13 They are viewed by many medieval philosophers as sentences in a mental language 
shared by all speakers and whose terms are not conventionally endowed with 
meaning. 

14 Cf. Lf, p. 367.9-13: ‘Just as names and verbs have a dual signification, namely 
of things or of understandings, so too we grant that there is a dual < signification > 
of sentences, namely one of their understandings, which are composed from the 
understandings of their parts, and <a signification > of their <i.e. the sentences' — 
reading earum for eorum with the ms. > dicta , which are, as it were, the res of the 
sentences, though, nonetheless, they are not at all essences’. We should note that 
Abelard, in keeping with 12th century usage, calls concrete things essences. 

15 See LI, p. 367.13, translated in the last note. 

16 See Logica Modernorum, ed. L. M. de Rijk, Assen 1967, vol. II, part 2, p. 208.24-32 
(the Ars Burana) and vol. II, part 1, p. 358 (the Ars Meliduna). 
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notion of‘proposition’, the content expressed by a sentence. This view 
is akin to the view proposed by De Rijk 17 : ‘Abelard’s dictum is neither 
an external object (res), nor the mental act as such, but is the objective 
content of this act, which, neither being thing nor act, is called a quasi- 
thing (quasi-res)'. But if dicta are akin to propositions, they also appear 
to be viewed as states of affairs, this perhaps accounting for their roles 
as the 6*/ra-linguistic significates of sentences. This point may become 
clearer after considering Boethius’ view. 

Although there is no doubt that Boethius finds a dual signification 
for nouns and verbs 18 , it has not generally been recognized that he 
extends this to sentences. In one of the few studies on this topic 
Nuchelmans 19 only seems to recognize affections of the soul as the 
significates of sentences for Boethius, yet I want to suggest that the 
theory of a dual signification is present here too, though not explicitly 
stated. Thus in In Per. II Boethius writes: 

The nature of predicative sentences is acquired from the truth and falsity of 
the things [res]; for as the things are disposed, so will the sentences that signify 
the things be disposed. For if the things hold any necessity in themselves, the 
sentences, too, are necessary. But if, on the other hand, they signify only 
inherence [inesse] (e.g. if someone says ‘A man is walking’, he has indicated that 
walking inheres in a man) they are beyond any necessity, signifying only 
inherence, free from all necessity. But if the things are impossible, the sentences 
that point out those things are named impossible. But if the things come and go 
contingently, the sentence that proposes them is called contingent. [In Per. II p. 
188. 14-27, my emphasis.] 

The reference to sentences signifying res is not isolated; it occurs fre¬ 
quently in In Per 20 . What then are these res? It must be admitted that 
Boethius is less explicit on this than Abelard is with regard to dicta, and 
yet I think we can identify in Boethius certain clear prefigurings of the 
dictum theory. To start with, Boethius talks of the truth and falsity of 
these res, and this indicates, I believe, that they are to be identified 
with complexes, not concrete objects: the identification of them with 
something like propositions is plausible and goes nicely with other 
passages where Boethius talks of res as quae dicuntur (‘what are said’) 21 , 

17 art. cit. p. 552. 

18 Cf. In Per. II, p. 298. 

19 op. cit., pp. 134-135. 

20 E.g. In Per. II, p. 198.16-19: ‘predicative sentences.. .consist neither in sermones nor 
a combination of predications, but <consist > in the signification of res'; p. 199.1-4: 
‘He <Aristotle>, by a fine standard of reasoning, distinguishes categorical 
sentences...on the basis of the res that the sentences themselves signify’. Many other 
similar remarks are to be found throughout Boethius’ discussion. 

21 E.g. In Per. II, p. 200.22-25, p. 206.9-11. 
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prefiguring talk of dicta. And again, it also appears appropriate to view 
Boethius’ res as states of affairs. Is this ‘two-sided’ character of dicta 
and res coherent? No doubt many philosophers wedded to a cor¬ 
respondence theory of truth would have trouble here, for on one com¬ 
mon construal of this theory a sentence is true just in case the 
proposition it expresses corresponds to a state of affairs that obtains— 
a fact. Thus propositions and states of affairs are different matters and 
must be kept distinct. But other philosophers have offered views that 
collapse facts and true propositions and that suggest a more general 
identification of propositions and states of affairs. Frege, for example, 
held that ‘a fact is a thought that is true’, where for him thoughts are 
the contents expressed by sentences 22 . And the construal of proposi¬ 
tions in the modern literature as the sets of possible worlds in which 
they are true might seem to apply also to states of affairs, the worlds 
in question being those in which they obtain. Moreover, the practice 
both Boethius and Abelard employ of picking out res and dicta by ‘that’ 
clauses (quod or accusative-infinitive clauses) is equally appropriate to 
propositions and states of affairs 23 . And there is another concept to be 
found in Boethius’ and Abelard’s discussion that suggests some such 
construal. This is the concept of the eventus rerum. 


ii The eventus rerum 

Both Abelard and Boethius make continual reference to the eventus 
rerum. Some commentators, without argument, treat this notion in 
Abelard as equivalent to that of the dictum. While this has some 
plausibility, another view can be arrived at by looking more closely at 
Boethius’ usage. 

While Boethius usually predicates modal notions directly of the res 
signified and the sentences signifying them, he adopts the fairly consis¬ 
tent practice of predicating ‘determinate’ of the truth of sentences and, 
at the non-sentential level, of the eventus of res. It would be going too 
far to suggest that a well worked out doctrine underlies this usage, but 
it is nonetheless suggestive. Boethius seems to be treating the eventus 
as the ontological correlate of the truth of a sentence, and it is natural 
then to look for an account of the eventus that has it stand to the res as 


22 See The Thought , in: Essays on Frege , ed. E. D. Klemke, Chicago 1968, p. 531. 

23 In the remainder of this paper I adopt the convention of referring to states of affairs 
and propositions by italicized ‘that’ clauses, e.g. that Socrates is sitting. 
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truth does to sentences. Now Latin certainly allows us to read res as 
‘state of affairs’ and if we do so the following view is suggested: the 
eventus rei is the obtaining of that state of affairs. On this view, which 
fits most naturally with a view of sentences as true and false relative 
to time, the states of affairs too may or may not obtain relative to time. 
That Socrates is pale , for example, may obtain at t, but not at t'. 

The concept of the eventus is frequently used by Abelard, but his 
usage is less consistent. As I have noted, some commentators assume 
that by ‘ eventus ’ Abelard simply means dicta. But there is no explicit 
claim to this effect in his writings. The closest he gets to such an iden¬ 
tification is in LI 24 , where he poses a dilemma for those who hold that 
all present-tensed truths are determinate, arguing that however we 
take the eventus rerum whence such truths are determinately true, they 
cannot adopt this view. He then identifies two possible views of the 
eventus : (i) they are res (here he seems to mean concrete objects and 
events); or (ii) they are dicta. But he never gives his own view on this 
matter, and, as I shall indicate in the next section, his usage appears 
to vacillate between these two alternatives. 


The Explanation of Determinancy 

The concept of determinancy has its home in the first place with the 
eventus rerum or dicta —the obtainings of states of affairs or the states of 
affairs themselves. It applies to the truth of sentences derivatively. 
Earlier I mentioned the modern explanation of temporal necessity as 
what is unpreventable and suggested that, at least in its extension, this 
comes close to the medieval concept of determinancy. Yet this not¬ 
withstanding, both Boethius and Abelard prefer to give quasi- 
epistemic construals of determinancy. Indeed, they often use the term 
certus interchangeably with ‘determinate’, and this fact explains the 
care Abelard takes in the passages we will consider in more detail in 
sections III-V, to avoid errors that might be suggested by this usage. 

Boethius employs the Aristotelian notion of what is ‘known to 
nature’ to explicate the notion of determinancy: 

<As regards past and present sentences> the eventus rerum is definite 25 , 
whereas in the case of those sentences that are future and contingent, it is 
indefinite and uncertain, not only to us who do not know them but also to 


24 LI, p. 422.41-p. 423.27. 

25 Both Boethius and Abelard employ definitus interchangeably with determinate. 
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nature. For although we may not know whether the stars are even or odd <in 
number >, nonetheless it is evident that one is definitely in the nature of the 
stars, and this indeed is unknown to us, but altogether known to nature. But it 
is not the case as regards my being going to see a friend today or not going to 
see him, that what should happen is unknown to us, but known to nature, for 
this comes about not naturally, but by chance. [In Per. //, p. 192.2-12.] 

If we attempted to gloss this notion of what is known to nature, we 
might say that it is what can in principle be known by purely natural 
means, in particular by perception, traces and predictions based on 
the natures of things. Drawing out the implications of this is not a task 
we can go into here, but it is clear that the deeper story, as Boethius 
himself indicates at the end of this passage will concern distinguishing 
states of affairs that obtain naturally from those that do not. This is why 
I say that Boethius gives a ^wajz-epistemic account. 

Abelard’s approach is quite similar, though he replaces ‘known to 
nature’ with ‘knowable of itself [ex se]. In LI he holds that an eventus 
is determinate if ‘of itself it is knowable by us’. [LI, p. 422.26]. And 
in D he writes that ‘we call determinate whichever of those eventus 
rerum either can be known on the basis of their own existence or are 
certain ex natura rei . It seems that here he should be understood not 
so much as giving a different account than in LI, but as fleshing out 
the way something may be knowable of itself, since this will differ in 
the case of past and present things on the one hand, and determinate 
future ones on the other: 

Indeed, both present and past things could be known on the basis of their own 
existence. For past things, because they were at some time present, were able 
to be known on the basis of their presence. But necessary or even natural future 
things are determinate on the basis of a characteristic of < their > nature. [D, 
p. 211.7-11.] 

These remarks, generally, are in line with those of Boethius; the 
emphasis here, as in Boethius, is placed on the manner in which deter¬ 
minate states of affairs can be known, and it is clear—and Abelard 
makes this explicit later—that not just any kind of knowability will do. 
Two kinds of knowability are here identified as sufficient and disjunc¬ 
tively necessary for a state of affairs to be determinate: either it is 
knowable on the basis of the past or present presence of something , or else, 
in the case of future determinate things, on the basis of the nature of 
something. 

Let us start with the latter case. Abelard (as well as Boethius) will 
admit that some sentences about the future are determinately true. 
The examples Abelard gives in the Dialectica are the sentences ‘God 
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will be immortal’ and ‘Man will die’. The former is a case of what he 
calls the necessary future, the latter of the natural. Such sentences, 
while determinately true, are not so on the basis of what was or is hap¬ 
pening; they are determinate on the basis of the nature of the subject 
in question. What Abelard means by this is, roughly, that it follows 
from, for example, man’s nature, that he will die and from God’s that 
he will not die and hence not just that he is but also that he will be 
immortal 26 . The reason for adopting this approach to the deter¬ 
minancy of future-tensed sentences seems to be that, even if one were 
to say that in some sense future events are, still, they cannot be known 
on the basis of their (future) presence. And this would seem to rest on 
the view that the future is epistemically inaccessible to us. But one 
might object, as Abelard takes pains to stress, that it is not knowability 
by us that is involved in the definition of determinancy, but the 
knowability of something of itself , and given this it is unclear why 
future events should not be knowable ex se on their basis of their future 
presence. The reply, I think, must involve construing Abelard as 
offering something like the view I ascribed to Boethius, according to 
which the determinate is what can be known by us by certain ‘natural’ 
methods. Now we can know past and present events on the basis of 
their presence without supernatural means. Present events, for exam¬ 
ple, are known by perception, and past events may be known by 
memory of direct experience of their occurrence or presence. But 
future events differ. Even if we grant the reality of the future, no 
natural means gives us access to it on the basis of the future events 
themselves. Rather, the only natural means for knowing the future is, 
Abelard would seem to think, consideration of the specific natures of 
the entities involved in the future events. And accordingly Abelard 
defines determinancy in the case of future-tensed sentences in terms 
of natures. 

Abelard’s account of the determinancy of the truth of other types 
of sentences also raises its own problems. Exactly what are the past 
[praeterita] , present [praesentia] and future things futura] at issue here? 
Given the context of his discussion we should expect them to be the 
eventus , and we must then hold that a past eventus was once present, etc. 
But if we treat eventus as what are said by indicative sentences, Abelard 
offers a view incompatible with this. In the Dialectica he writes: 


26 Some states of affairs are determinate in both senses, e.g. that God is alive. 
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But maybe the sentence which says that which is not in fact the case is said 
not to be true; but sentences about the future enunciate what is not yet the case; 
whence they do not seem to be true. But to these points I say that while the thing 
itself [res ipsa] about which the sentence deals is still future nonetheless what the 
sentence says can also be the case; for example, a sentence made about a future 
battle, thus: ‘A battle will take place’. For so long as it is not yet taking place, 
it is so as the sentence says, namely that it will take place; but so long as it is 
taking place, it will not at that time be said <that> it will take place, but that 
it is taking place. [D, p. 213.21-28, my emphasis.] 

The most natural reading of this passage is one holding that what the 
sentence says—its dictum —must itself be tensed: the sentences ‘A bat¬ 
tle will take place’ and ‘A battle is taking place’ signify differently 
tensed dicta 21 . Moreover, if we think of dicta as states of affairs asserted 
by sentences we must say not that the former sentences states that a 
certain state of affairs will obtain, but rather that it states that a future 
tensed-state of affairs, that a battle will take place , is obtaining, and if the 
sentence is true this state of affairs obtains now. If then by praesentia 
etc. Abelard has in mind past and present-tensed dicta , he would 
simply be confused to say that praeterita (for example) were at some 
(past) time present but now are not, for the past-tensed state of affairs 
that Caesar crossed the Rubicon obtains now and did not obtain when he 
was crossing it. 

On the other hand, Abelard in this passage distinguishes the res 
themselves here that the sentences deal with [de quibus agunt proposi- 
tiones\ from the dicta signified by the sentences, and allows that in the 
case of the sentence ‘A battle will take place’ the res itself will be pres¬ 
ent, but is not present now. Identifying the eventus with the res ipsa 
would render the other passages cited from D consistent with this. But 
what then are these res ? And, more importantly, what relation do they 
bear to the dicta signified by sentences? No straightforward answers 
are forthcoming from the text. But the move between treating of 
eventus as such and as the significates of sentences strongly suggests the 
two alternatives discussed in LI and that Abelard has not got clear on 
what to identify the eventus with. 

Thus the account of determinancy here in the Dialectica cannot be 
directly in terms of the dictum , but this elusive res ipsa. By the res ipsa 
here I think we should take Abelard to mean the actual past and pres¬ 
ent events themselves, as distinct from the states of affairs or dicta in 
question. Thus to the state of affairs that Caesar crossed the Rubicon cor- 

27 There may be a similar view in Boethius, cf. In Per. //, p. 188.30-189.35, and p. 
199.12-19. 
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responds the past event Caesar’s crossing of the Rubicon. The (past- 
tensed) state of affairs obtains now, just in case this event did exist. 
Thus in Abelard’s writings on determinancy it seems we must recog¬ 
nize a tripartite structure of sentences, dicta or states of affairs, and 
concrete events. 


The extension of ‘determinate ’ 

Which true sentences count as determinately true? To understand 
Abelard’s discussion of determinancy in LI it is important to see that 
he classifies sentences according to the tense of their main verb, as we 
should say, classifying them by the phrases de praesenti tempore (‘about 
present time’), de praeterito tempore (‘about past time’) and de futuro tem¬ 
pore (‘about future time’) 28 . Abelard will often abbreviate these 
expressions, writing, for example, de futuro for de futuro tempore. In his 
case the former expression simply has the sense of the latter, but in 
other writers these expressions are often used not to refer to the tense 
of the verb but rather to the temporal status of what the sentence is 
about 29 . 

I suggested in the last section that the significates of sentences are 
to be taken as sharing in the tense of the sentences that state them: 
thus an account parallel to that of sentences can be given in the 
classification of dicta into determinate and indeterminate. In LI 
Abelard discusses the extension of ‘determinate’ in terms of this 
classification on the basis of tense. 

If we take Boethius as using terms like de futuro etc. in this way (and 
there seems to be no reason not to) we shall have to say that for 
Boethius the truth of any sentence about the past or present is deter¬ 
minate, whereas the truth of only some sentences about the future is 
so, namely those the obtaining of whose significates is known to 
nature, or, as we might say, unpreventable 30 . Other future-tensed 

28 Abelard is only concerned here with simple categorical sentences; no indication is 
given as to how, if indeed they can, these terms apply to more complex sentences. 
For his discussion of these phrases see LI, p. 420.34 f.: ‘Now those sentences made 
about present time are whatever say that something is or something is not, whether 
the things be present, past or future, or never be at all, for example: “Tomorrow is 
a day”, or ‘A chimera is” or “ < A chimera> is not”. <Sentences> about past or 
future time can also be made about the same things, namely as often as something 
is or is not, we say that it was or will be or deny this’. 

29 For example a sentence like ‘It was true that there would be a sea-battle tomorrow’, 
though in the past tense, might be taken as really about a future state of affairs. 

30 See for example In Per. II, p. 192.2-5. 
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sentences, those stating contingent states of affairs, though either true 
or false, nonetheless do not have determinate truth or falsity 31 . Thus, 
Boethius, though retaining the principle of bivalence for all sentences 
9- 

‘ 9 ’ is true or ‘ 9 ’ is false, 

rejects universal application of the stronger principle: 

‘ 9 ’ is determinately true or ‘ 9 ’ is determinately false, 
though he will admit that for all sentences 9 : 

‘9 or not- 9 ’ is determinately true or false 32 . 

This, of course, is central to the Boethian and Abelardian interpreta¬ 
tion of DI.9. 

Boethius’ view on the extension of ‘determinate’ has weaknesses 
that become more apparent in the later literature. It does not seem to 
be the case that all true sentences in the present and past tense have 
determinate truth; moreover there are arguments that purport to show 
that there cannot be indeterminately true sentences in the future 
tense. In LI Abelard devotes himself primarily to the former issue, 
and it is to this discussion and Normore’s comments on it that I now 
turn. I shall consider the doctrine in D in section VI. 

Ill 

Boethius’ view is subject to attack on two fronts, as I have men¬ 
tioned. But in LI, p. 421.16-p. 422.40—the passages Normore refers 
to—Abelard only attacks the claim that all past and present-tensed 
truths are determinately true. It is important to follow Abelard’s 
dialectic closely here, for it is easy to see him as addressing the other 
problem also and then to misconstrue the intent of Abelard’s following 
text. But the first argument he provides, from the determinancy of the 
truth of ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ to that of the determinancy of 
the eventus of that Socrates will eat , is, in effect, put forward as a reductio 


31 See In Per. /, p. 249.13. 

32 See In Per . //, p. 208.7-18: ‘Aristotle does not say that each <of a contradictory 
pair> is neither true nor false, but that indeed any given one of them is either true 
or false, yet not definitely as in the case of past < sentences > nor as in the case of 
present <sentences>. Rather Che says> that in a certain sense there is a dual 
nature of enunciative expressions: there would be some in which not only might truth 
and falsity be found but also in which one would be definitely true, the other definitely 
false; whereas in the case of other < sentences > indeed one would be true, the other 
false, but indefinitely and changeably as a result of their own nature and not in rela¬ 
tion to our ignorance and knowledge’. 
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of one of the premises: it is clear that for Abelard this eventus is indeter¬ 
minate, hence it seems that the former sentence cannot be deter- 
minately true after all: a reply will have to challenge this argument. 
This argument is then directly followed by more arguments for the 
indeterminancy of present truths, not by a reply to the first 
argument—that comes later. Thus the first line of argument, which I 
shall consider in detail, is set out as follows: 

Yet with regard to certain present or past things, the question remains 
whether they are definite, namely in nature, since they can only be known on 
the basis of future indeterminate things. For example, when ‘Socrates will eat’ 
is said, this sentence now without a doubt is presently true or false, and the 
sentence which says: 4 “Socrates will eat” is true’ is about the present and 
accordingly already either determinately true or determinately false—at least in 
the nature of the present inherence of the truth or falsity that it has. But if 
4 “Socrates will eat’’ <is true>’ 33 is determinately true it must also be deter¬ 
minate that Socrates will eat, for just as the truth of sentences depends on the 
eventus rerum , so too the knowledge of truth or falsity must be obtained from the 
knowledge of the eventus. For it is impossible that a sentence be known to be true 
in such a manner that it not be known that it so is as it says, namely since it 
is certain that it is true for no other reason than that it so says by way of enun¬ 
ciating as in fact is the case [z>z re est] [LI, p. 421.26-39. For the Latin text see 
the Appendix.] 

This argument is clearly proposed to give reasons to doubt that 
‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ if true, is determinately true, Abelard tak¬ 
ing it as obvious that the consequence drawn, that the dictum that 
Socrates will eat , if true, is determinately true, is unacceptable. The 
general structure of the argument, accepting the suggested emenda¬ 
tion, is clear and may be outlined as follows; in the next section I pre¬ 
sent a more precise version. From the assumption of the truth of 
‘Socrates will eat’ we know that ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ is true 
and hence, since it is in the present tense, it is determinately true. But 
this is to say that it is certain [certa]. But our knowledge 34 of the truth 
of sentences derives from that of eventus , and accordingly Abelard 
argues that we must also be certain of the dictum that Socrates will eat , 
which is to say that this dictum must itself be determinate. 

It is a short step from here to the conclusion that the sentence signi¬ 
fying that Socrates will eat must also be determinately true, since a 


33 The interpolation here and placement of quotation marks do not have manuscript 
authority but follow closely a suggestion Geyer made in his edition. I believe that they 
are necessary for making sense of Abelard’s argument and I defend them in the 
discussion of this argument to follow. 

34 Abelard in his discussion draws no distinction between certainty and knowledge, 
and since nothing hinges on this 1 follow his lead. 
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sentence is determinately true if its significate is determinate, and 
Abelard later sums up the above line of argument slightly differently 
as holding that in the consequence: ‘If “Socrates will eat” is true, 
Socrates will eat’, if the antecedent is certain so must be the conse¬ 
quent, i.e. the sentence ‘Socrates will eat’, and hence, reading certa as 
determinata , we can infer the determinancy of the truth of ‘Socrates will 
eat’ from that of the antecedent 35 . There seems little doubt that the 
argumentation for this view is that we have just outlined. 

Such is the argument in broad outline. But on closer inspection it 
presents difficulties of interpretation that I have glossed over. I will 
now present a more precise version of what I take to be the argument 
under the most felicitous interpretation, and then I shall discuss it in 
more detail. 


IV 


The Argument 

As presented by Abelard this argument (what I’ll call ‘The Argu¬ 
ment’ for ease of reference) is put forward rather tersely. Abelard is 
trying to show that on the supposition that ‘Socrates will eat’ is true, 
its significate, the dictum that Socrates will eat is determinate. This con¬ 
clusion however is false, and therefore Abelard will later attack The 
Argument. In what follows I have tried to supply missing but needed 
premises, and to precisely formulate assumptions made by Abelard. 

1. Every true present-tensed sentence is determinately true, premise 

2. A sentence 9 (or dictum that <p) is determinate if it is known that 
‘ 9 ’ is true (or that <p is known), premise 

3. If it is known that ‘ “ 9 ” is true’ is true, then that <p is known. 
premise 

4. Assume: ‘Socrates will eat’ is true. 

5. ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ is true. 4, Tarski: 9 —*‘ 9 ’ is true 

6 . ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ is in the present tense, premise 

7. ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ is determinately true. 5, 6 , 1 

8 . It is known that ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ is true. 7, 2 

9. That Socrates will eat is known. 8 , 3, 

10. That Socrates will eat is determinate. 9, 2 

11 . If ‘Socrates will eat’ is true, then that Socrates will eat is deter¬ 
minate. 4-10 

35 LI, p. 422.36-40. 
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V 


Discussion of The Argument 

There seems no doubt that The Argument as formulated above is 
valid; our attention must therefore be focused on the premises. 
Obviously the first three premises are crucial here, and each presents 
difficulties. Premise (5) relies on one side of the Tarski biconditional, 
and I take it that it is uncontroversial for medieval as well as modern 
philosophers. ( 6 ) makes the equally uncontroversial claim that the 
sentence ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ is in the present tense. These 
assumptions are not stated by Abelard, but are clearly needed if the 
argument is to work. 

Premise (1) states a claim that Abelard will deny in LI, though he 
appears to accept it in D. I will discuss this matter more fully in the 
next section; here it may suffice to note that for the purposes of the 
argument the weaker claim “All true present-tensed sentences of the 
form ‘ “ 9 ” is true* are determinately true” would suffice for 
Abelard’s argument, and I will show in section VI that he never 
rejects this claim, neither in LI nor in D. 

Premise (2) is the focus of Abelard’s reply to the argument; insofar 
as he denies that if a consequence of the form Tf “ 9 ” is true, then 9 ’ 
has a determinate antecedent it has a determinate consequent, this is 
due to a parallel claim about the certainty or knowledge of the antece¬ 
dent and consequent and the assumption made here in ( 2 ) that cer¬ 
tainty or knowledge is equivalent to determinancy. He never gives up 
the former claim, but he does give up the latter. 

But why should anyone even think of accepting (2)? The obvious 
problem here is that it would make what is determinate simply a mat¬ 
ter of what we know, but it is quite clear from the discussions in 
Boethius, for example, that the determinate is not so tightly bound up 
with our actual knowledge; thus both Boethius and Abelard hold that 
it is either determinate that the number of the stars is odd or else it 
is determinate that it is even, but they did not think anyone (save God 
and some angels) knew the answer 36 . 

36 At one point Abelard considers the objection that all truths are known by God, 
even so-called ‘indeterminate’ truths about the future. He seems to admit that ‘all 
things can be called determinate with respect to Him, whereas with respect to us there 
are many present, hidden natures which we still cannot at all comprehend. If, how¬ 
ever, we have regard to human knowledge, since here Aristotle’s discussion is in 
accordance with human opinion, not all sentences about the present seem definite’. 
[LI, p. 422.12-17. For the Latin text see the Appendix.] Whatever other problems 
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No doubt what must have given (2) an air of plausibilty to some are 
the idioms both Boethius and Abelard occasionally use to describe 
determinancy. Boethius talks of what is 'known to nature’, Abelard of 
what is ‘ certain in itself, and of course by this they do not mean what 
is known by us or certain to us, and in fact they do not even mean 
simply what is knowable or certifiable by us. But in less careful 
moments they do talk loosely of what is simply known or certain, omit¬ 
ting the important qualifications, and this might lead a careless reader 
to identify determinancy with what is known or certain to us. Insofar 
then as Abelard’s reply to the argument focuses on (2) we can see him 
as in part concerned to dispel incorrect interpretations of his quasi- 
epistemic account of determinancy. 

Before going on to consider (3) we might note that (2) could, more 
plausibly, be rephrased in terms of what is know able or certifi able by 
us. So far as I can see the argument could be reformulated in these 
terms, and indeed strengthened. Yet not even this version of (2) would 
satisfy Abelard, for, as I have said, his view is that the way it is 
knowable is crucial to its being determinate or not. 

Premise (3 ) 37 is intended to license the move Abelard makes from 
the determinate truth of ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ to the deter¬ 
minancy of the dictum that Socrates will eat. This move rests on adopting 
an emendation of the text at p. 421.34-3 5 38 . If we accept this emenda¬ 
tion, the move from the determinate truth of ‘ “Socrates will eat” is 
true’ to that of that Socrates will eat , rests on the tacit equation (made 
explicit in ( 2 )) of determinancy with subjective certainty and the claim 
that “it is impossible that a sentence be known to be true in such a 
manner that it not be known that it is so as it says...since it is certain 
that it is true for no other reason than that it so says by way of enun¬ 
ciating as in fact is the case”. Now Abelard in this supporting argu¬ 
ment appears to employ the following principle: 

[S] If it is known that ‘cp’ is true, that <p is also known. 

Here ' that <p ’ picks out the dictum signified by ‘ 9 ’. Now, leaving to one 
side for the moment the reasons for admitting [S], we must ask 

this might raise, it makes it clear that references to knowledge in Abelard’s discussion 
are to be taken as references to our knowledge. 

37 Premise (3) raises considerable interpretative problems. I propose it somewhat ten¬ 
tatively as my best attempt to reconstruct Abelard’s line of thought. It is this principle 
that plays the role in my interpretation of the argument that Normore’s entailment 
principle plays in his. 

38 See below, p. 105 and note 23 in the apparatus in the appendix. 
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whether it really licenses the move from the knowledge that 
‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ is true to the knowledge that Socrates will 
eat. And I think it is clear that it does not license this directly , since (as 
Abelard will elsewhere in effect hold 39 ) that Socrates will eat is not 
signified by ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’, but rather that Socrates will 
eat 3 is true is signified by it. 

Now this might make us wonder whether the suggested emendation 
is to be accepted after all; for if we read the text as it stands Abelard 
moves from the determinancy of ‘Socrates will eat’ to that of that 
Socrates will eat via the equation of determinancy with certainty or 
knowledge, and it is clear that the move here is directly licensed by [S]. 
But attractive as this interpretation is, it has, I think, substantial dif¬ 
ficulties; moreover, as I shall show shortly, we can get to premise (3) 
via repeated use of [S]. 

What problems then does the text face if left unemended? It is clear 
that Abelard is concerned to throw doubt on the determinate truth of 
‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ by ending up with the conclusion that if 
it were determinately true, the dictum that Socrates will eat would also 
have to be determinate, which it is not. The fundamental problem the 
unemended text faces is that it would have Abelard proceed to the 
determinancy of that Socrates will eat via the determinate truth of 
‘Socrates will eat’, but nowhere does Abelard show that the sentence 
‘Socrates will eat’ is determinately true: its determinancy certainly 
does not follow from the claim that all present-tensed truths are deter¬ 
minate, a claim Abelard seems to appeal to in the argument. As 
unemended, the argument is thus seriously incomplete. On the other 
hand, if (3) can be supported by use of [S], the determinancy of 
‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ follows from the fact that it is a true 
sentence in the present tense. Moreover, later in LI Abelard does 
discuss the consequence from the determinate truth of ‘ “Socrates will 
eat” is true’ to that of ‘Socrates will eat’, and even though this differs 
slightly from the inference to the determinancy of the dictum , namely 
that Socrates will eat , still, given the fact that if a dictum that <p is deter¬ 
minate so is the sentence signifying it, the latter formulation does 
follow. Thus I conclude that the evidence points in favor of the sug¬ 
gested emendation. 


39 Namely LI, p. 425.36-40. 
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So what we need to show is that indeed premise ( 3 ) is supported by 
[S]. Now although ( 3 ) does not follow immediately from [S] it does 
follow by a repeated application of [S] as follows: 

To show: if it is known that ‘ “9” is true* is true, 
then it is known that 9. 

1 . Assume: It is known that ‘ “9” is true’ is true. 

2 . It is known that ‘9’ is true. 1, [S] 

3 . It is known that 9. 2 , [S] 

4 . If it is known that ‘ 4 ‘9” is true’ is true, then it is known that 

9. 1 - 3 . 

But what about [S]? Is it reasonable? Prima facie [S] seems to be false. 
It seems to be quite possible that that ‘cp’ is true be known, without it 
being known that 9, where that cp is the proposition or dictum signified 
by the sentence ‘9’. For example, German missionaries may have 
informed an African native who knows no German that ‘Schnee ist 
weiss’ is true, yet the native, never having experienced snow, does not 
know that snow is white. If we allow testimony to be a basis of 
knowledge, this seems to be a counterexample to [S]. In short, there 
are cases in which one can come to know that a sentence is true with¬ 
out even knowing what it means and hence without knowing the prop¬ 
osition it expresses. 

It is likely that such cases were not obvious to Abelard and his 
readers: such examples as the above rely on the use of a quotation 
device which arguably allows us to form from a sentence of a foreign 
language an English (for example) name by enclosing it in quotation 
marks. But Abelard did not have quotation marks and it is unclear 
that he would have accepted as a well-formed expression of Latin, for 
example, the following string: 

Schnee ist weiss est vera. 

This might suggest that Abelard’s intent could be formulated in the 
following principle; 

[S*] Where x is a speaker of L, ‘9’ a schematic letter 
for sentences of L alone , and ‘ “9” ’ a quotation 
name of 9: If x knows that '9’ is true, then x knows that 9. 

But the idea that [S] might be reformulated along the lines of [S*] to 
evade the problems [S] faces not only falls prey to similar objections 40 , 

40 For example, problems raised by L-speakers with limited vocabularies. 
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but again is besides the point. No formulation employing a quotation 
device will faithfully represent Abelard’s view. For him, if a speaker 
understands that 'Snow is white’ is true, as we should put it, he must 
also understand the sentence ‘Snow is white’. Abelard will not admit 
such quotation-mark names which, as it were, insulate the meaning 
of the quoted sentence from the person understanding the truth 
predication. The problems posed by the formulation of [S] and [S*] 
using quotation marks are simply not problems that would have occur¬ 
red to Abelard. 

Abelard also suggests another explanation of why he accepts [S]: it 
seems to him to formulate the epistemic priority of our knowing that 
certain states of affairs obtain over our knowing, of the sentences that 
signify them, that they are true. Stated as [S], the thesis is very strong, 
and one wonders whether the thesis of epistemic priority can really be 
made out. Now it is possible, of course, that Abelard is simply not 
attacking these issues with the sophistication we should employ; it is 
also possible, however, that he would not accord knowledge on the 
basis of e.g. testimony the title of knowledge, though he seems to allow 
so in LI 41 . But another, more plausible, view is that he feels that if 
someone knows that ‘9’ is true, then someone , not necessarily the former 
person, must know that 9. At some point our knowledge of the truth 
of sentences must be grounded in epistemic contact with the states of 
affairs they signify, for example, by means of perception. 

On this view a principle like [S] is not to be formulated with 
reference to a given person’s knowledge, but, as I have been doing 
without comment, impersonally. I conclude then that [S] can be given 
a plausible formulation that arguably will serve Abelard’s purposes. 

Thus, to recapitulate, on the proposal being made, Abelard’s move 
from the determinancy of ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ to that of the 
dictum that Socrates will eat , is grounded on an epistemic principle whose 
use by Abelard can be defended either on the grounds that he has no 
quotation device, or that he thinks knowledge of the truth of sentences 
presupposes that someone knows the propositions they express. 

It is clear then that I see Normore’s entailment principle—the view 
that valid inference preserves determinancy—as playing no role in 
Abelard’s discussion. And, indeed, such an interpretation faces major 
difficulties. It is clear that Abelard makes the move from the deter- 


41 When he says at LI, p. 422.30 that we could acquire knowledge on the basis of 
an angel’s testimony. 
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minancy of ‘ “Socrates will eat’" is true’ to that of that Socrates will eat 
or ‘Socrates will eat’ on the basis of an equation of determinancy with 
certainty and some principle allowing us to move from the certainty 
of the former to that of the latter. If he is appealing to an entailment 
principle then it must be one that holds for certainty. But it is quite 
clear that the entailment principle is false for certainty or knowledge 
and would not have been accepted by Abelard. For the claim that valid 
inference preserves knowledge says that if some person a knows <p and 
9 entails c|> then he knows cj>: 

If Ka9 & (9=*c|>), then KacJ>. 

Given no independent information for c[>, this principle could fail 
either (i) because one did not know that 9 entailed c|>, or (ii) because 
even though one knew this, he did not draw the conclusion cj). 

This latter point also throws doubt on any suggestion to the effect 
that Abelard is appealing to a related principle; the view that 
knowledge distributes over entailment: 42 

If Ka9 & Ka(9 =>(]>), then Ka<|>. 

But there is some textual support for Abelard’s acceptance of this. In 
LI Abelard does admit that if the consequence: ‘If “Socrates will eat” 
is true, Socrates will eat’ be admitted [ recipiatur ], then if the antecedent 
is certain so is the consequent. And if one were to interpret recipiatur 
as being used in this context synonymously with ‘certain’, this would 
Fit the above distribution pattern. But this is rather inconclusive 
evidence: recipiatur here could simply mean that if we, the readers, 
grant the entailment, we must realize that if the antecedent is certain 
to someone (not necessarily ourselves), so must be the consequent, this 
being for the reasons I have outlined in the discussion of [S], reasons 
focussing essentially on the fact that the antecedent predicates truth of 
the sentence in the consequent. Furthermore, in parallel passages in 
D the proposal does not fit the distribution scheme; here Abelard 
simply says: ‘whoever is certain of the truth of the sentence, also can¬ 
not doubt about the eventus, for if the antecedent is certain so is the 
consequent’ [D, p. 212 ]—there is no talk here of the consequence itself 
being certain. 

42 Cf. M. Slote, Selective Necessity and Free Will , in: The Journal of Philosophy, 79 
(1982), pp. 5-24: “It is generally agreed that ‘A knows that p’ and ‘A knows that 
(p D q)’ do not entail ‘A knows that q’ for appropriate substituends. People may fail 
to make inferences they are entitled to make’’., p. 11. Slote’s paper is an important 
recent attack on deterministic arguments using this and related principles for 
necessity. 
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Let us note finally that neither suggestion makes use of facts about 
signification, whereas Abelard clearly does use such. Thus whatever 
one thinks of these two schemata, they do not appear to play any role 
in Abelard’s discussion in the move from the determinancy of 
‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ to that of that Socrates will eat and ‘Socrates 
will eat’. 


VI 


Abelard 3 s solution 

Denial of ( 1 ) is, pace Normore, not Abelard’s solution. That it may 
appear so perhaps results from two things. First, Abelard does appear 
to go on to deny ( 1 ) immediately after presenting The Argument, and 
second, formally speaking, denial of ( 1 ) would suffice to undercut The 
Argument as I have presented it. Yet the fact is that Abelard does not 
want to say that sentences like ‘ “9” is true’ falsify (1), and accord¬ 
ingly it would be a simple matter to restate The Argument so as to 
evade the solution proposed. Abelard’s real solution lies in denying 
(2)—the equation of a concept of subjective certainty with that of 
determinancy. And the same solution is presented, as I shall show in 
the next section, to essentially the same argument in D. Let us con¬ 
sider these points in turn. 

There is no doubt that Abelard denies ( 1 ). But denial of it in LI is 
not introduced as a solution to The Argument. Rather, immediately 
after having stated this argument, Abelard continues with a new 43 set 
of arguments for the view that not all present or past-tensed truths are 
determinate. The solution to The Argument will come after these 
arguments. 

But nor can these < sentences > about the present ‘Socrates is the name of a 
man going to eat tomorrow’ or ‘A man going to eat tomorrow is Socrates’ or 
‘I see a man about to eat tomorrow’ be determined except on the basis of what 
is future. Likewise, if we say of him who said today ‘Socrates will eat tomorrow’: 
‘He has spoken falsely’ [mentitus esl], this statement about the past, whether it 
be true or false, can only be known on the basis of what is future. And so not 
all sentences about the present or past seem to be determinately true or false, 
viz, when the discernment of their truth or falsity depends on what is future. [LI, 
pp. 421.39-422.7. For the Latin text see the Appendix.] 

Abelard offers no further comment on this argument, but seems to 
accept it. 


43 As his use of nec in the text indicates. 
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Abelard’s reason for denying these sentences determinate truth 
would prima facie seem to apply also to sentences like ‘ ‘ 4 Socrates will 
eat” is true’. If they cannot be known except on the basis of what is 
itself indeterminate and hence, presumably, not of themselves , similarly 
it would seem that sentences like ‘ 4 ‘Socrates will eat” is true’ are in 
the same boat; for its truth depends on what will happen—a future 
contingent state of affairs—and one would think that its knowability 
does also, at least its knowability ex se. But for rather unclear reasons 
Abelard does not extend rejection of (1) to these truth-value predica¬ 
tions; rather, as I shall now show, such sentences as 4 “Socrates will 
eat” is true’, if true, are held to be determinately true. 

The crucial passage in support of this view is as follows: 44 

But there are those who say that ‘Socrates will eat’—which perhaps at present 
is < indeterminately > true—is determinately true with respect to the truth, 
namely to the characteristic itself that it presently has; indeed, the eventus of the 
characteristic presently inhering in it is determinate, and it already has truth 
itself determinately. But, although the sentence may be called determinately true 
with respect to the present and determinate inherence of truth < in it > , yet with 
respect to the indeterminate eventus that it states it is indeterminately true; and 
in this passage Aristotle calls sentences determinately or indeterminately true or 
false with respect to the eventus , viz., the determinate or indeterminate ones they 
propose. [LI, p. 422.18-26, my emphasis. For the Latin text see the Appendix.] 

Here Abelard distinguishes two eventus or states of affairs: (i) the state 
of affairs that truth inheres in the sentence ‘Socrates will eat’, and (ii) 
the state of affairs that Socrates will eat. The latter state of affairs is 
signified (or proposed—Abelard uses the terms interchangeably) by 
the sentence ‘Socrates will eat’, the former is not. Now the first state 
of affairs is determinate , and to the extent therefore that it is determinate 
that truth inheres in ‘Socrates will eat’, we may say that this sentence 
itself may be called determinately true. But this, Abelard claims, is an 
improper usage, for strictly speaking, a sentence is to be accounted 
determinately true only if its significate is determinate. Now the 
significate of ‘Socrates will eat’— that Socrates will eat —is indeterminate , 
and hence so too is the truth of ‘Socrates will eat’. 

It is evident that, as I noted earlier, Abelard treats (i) and (ii) as 
distinct states of affairs and holds that only the latter is signified by 
‘Socrates will eat’. It is also a natural consequence of this view that 
a sentence that signifies the eventus that ‘ Socrates will eat } is true , will be 
determinately true in the strict sense. But this is, of course, precisely 


44 See also the next section where parallel passages in D are discussed. 
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what ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ signifies. This consequence is 
drawn by Abelard when he writes: 

Whence too if such a consequence be admitted: ‘If “Socrates will eat” is true, 
Socrates will cat’, and the antecedent be certain, the consequent is certain too. 
But perhaps not: if the antecedent is determinate so is the consequent, because 
the present eventus of itself is knowable, but not so the future contingent 
<evenlus>. [LI, p. 422.36-40. For the Latin text see the Appendix.]. 

That is, the eventus signified by the antecedent ‘ “Socrates will eat” is 
true’—the present eventus (viz., that ‘Socrates will eat } is true )—is deter¬ 
minate, whereas the significate of the consequent—the future con¬ 
tingent eventus (viz., that Socrates will eat) —is indeterminate. 

Let us now consider Abelard’s solution to The Argument. In the 
passage just cited Abelard will not allow us to move from the deter¬ 
minancy of ‘ “Socrates will eat” is true’ to that of ‘Socrates will eat’, 
though we can move from the certainty of the former to that of the lat¬ 
ter. Accordingly this crucial move in the argument is blocked by split¬ 
ting apart determinancy and certainty. Abelard writes: 

‘Determinate’ also seems to mean something different than does ‘certain’, for 
an eventus is called determinate which of itself being knowable by us, as is the 
eveness or oddness of the < number of the> stars, can give knowledge of itself 
on the basis of the presence that it has. On the other hand, those things are cer¬ 
tain which, in whatever manner, are actually known. For example, if I were to 
arrive at knowledge of a future contingent on the testimony of an angel, it would 
indeed be certain to me, not of itself, but on the authority of the angel; but it 
would not be determinate, because it would not be knowable of itself. And so 
what is determinate is not certain, or conversely, because we take ‘certain’ in 
an actual sense, namely as what already actually is clear to someone, whereas 
we take ‘determinate’ in a possible sense, namely as what is Fitted of itself to be 
known. [LI, p. 422.26-36. For the Latin text see the Appendix.] 

If we turn out attention back to our formulation of The Argument in 
section IV, it fails at premise ( 2 ), in which a concept of subjective cer¬ 
tainty is equated with determinancy. 

VII 


The Dialectica 

Abelard considers the same set of problems in the Dialectica. After 
having said that sentences about future contingents are indeter¬ 
minately true or indeterminately false on the basis of the indeter¬ 
minate eventus which they propose or signify [D, p. 211 . 30 - 32 ], he 
raises the question whether in a certain sense they might not seem 
determinately true or determinately false ‘according to the present 
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inherence of truth or falsity <in them>’ [p. 211.32-35]. For 
‘whatever sentence already has truth has it determinately, and maybe 
can be called determinately true in accordance with its taking on of 
truth, not according to the certitude of the eventus it deals with’. This 
is precisely the view we have seen proposed in LI: that in a loose sense 
a true sentence about a future contingent may be determinately true 
with respect not to the determinancy of its significate—the eventus de quo 
agit —but with respect to the state of affairs of its being true. And 
Abelard now sees that one might infer from the fact that the inherence 
of truth is determinate that the sentence’s significate is too: 

But perhaps the eventus [de quo agit ] itself is also said to be determinate. For 
although from the truth of a sentence the eventus rei may never appear to be 
inferred, whoever is certain of the truth of the sentence also cannot doubt about 
the eventus ; for if the antecedent is certain so is the consequent [D, p. 212. 10-13] 

That is, even though epistemically we start from the eventus , not the 
sentence, nonetheless if I am certain that the sentence ‘<p’ is true, I 
must also be certain of the eventus signified by ‘cp’: no doubt for the 
reason that my certainty of the truth of the sentence derives from that 
of the eventus —a point explicitly made in LI, though omitted here. 
Abelard’s solution here is precisely that proposed in LI: 

But ‘certain’ is one thing, ‘determinate’ another. For only those things are 
determinate which can already be known of themselves. But future things are 
not able to be known of themselves, though if one were to have some certitude 
of future things through a divine response or some signs, indeed they could be 
certain, however known, but not determinate unless they were known on the 
basis of their own eventus. Therefore we do not admit that if the antecedent is 
determinate, the consequent is determinate, too. But maybe if the antecedent is 
certain, the consequent will also be certain 45 . [D, p. 212.13-21.] 

This is precisely the solution put forward in LI. However Abelard in 
D does seem to accept premise (1), the view that all past and present- 
tensed truths are determinately true: 

For it appeared that no sentence could be called true except which was deter¬ 
minately true, and likewise false, as are all those sentences about the present or 
past and the necessary or natural future. For because the eventus of all present, 
past or necessary or natural future things is determinate in its nature, whatever 
sentences are true about them are determinately true, and whatever false, are 
determinately false, viz. in that they enunciate the determinate eventus of the res 
they deal with [D, p. 210.34-p. 211.5.] 

Whether this is a matter merely of carelessness on Abelard’s part or 
a difference in doctrine, the text fails to make clear. 

45 One might note the tentative tone here, unlike in LI. 
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VIII 


Conclusion 

Abelard’s views on determinate truth are more complex than has 
hitherto been thought. We have seen that one line of argument to 
show certain present-tensed truths to be indeterminately true is 
rejected for the same reason by Abelard in both LI and D, since it 
wrongly equates subjective certainty with determinancy. Moreover, it 
is wrong to see any logical principle about determinancy being carried 
by valid inference or distributing across such at play in Abelard’s 
discussion. Rather, Abelard appeals to a principle relating our 
knowledge of the truth of sentences to that of the dicta they signify; 
thus underlying his discussion lurks the framework of sentences and 
dicta outlined earlier in this paper. Yet LI and D do seem to differ on 
whether all present-tensed truths are determinately true. Abelard 
rejects this in LI, though his rejection is not proposed as a reply to The 
Argument, but he seems to accept it in D. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Franklin and Marshall College 


APPENDIX 

Reedition of L.I. (ed. Geyer, pp. 421, 16-422, 40) 1 

[p. 421,16-26] Propositiones vero de praesenti vel praeterito, 
quaecumque verae sunt vel falsae, vera vel falsa 2 determinate indi¬ 
cant, quia etsi nobis 3 actualiter cognita non sit 4 veritas earum vel 
falsitas, in natura tamen definita est, quia iam in rerum praesentia vel 
est vel fuit 5 . Unde notitiam de se conferre possunt et 6 , quantum in 
ipsis est, cognosci. Nam cum 7 astra paria sint vel imparia alterumque 


1 A = codex Ambrosianus (Milan, Bibl. Ambros., M 63 Sup., 60 va-vb); B = codex 
Berolinus (Staatsbibl. der Stiftung Preussischer Kulturbesitz, (formerly Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek) Lat. fol. 624, 121 va-vb); g = Geyer in editione sua; ] = scripsi (scrip- 
sit, scripserunt); add = addidit (addiderunt); coll. = collecto (collectis); coni. = coniecit; 
con. = correxit; del. =delevit; om. = omisit; superset. = superscripsit; suppl. = sup- 
plevi(t). 

2 vera vel falsa] g veras vel falsas A veras vel fal. B 3 nobis] A B g deteriate 

add. et del. A 4 sit] B g sint A 5 est vel fuit] A g fuit vel est B 6 et] A g 

om. B 7 cum] A g superset. B 
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in rerum praesentia definitum sit 8 , licet non sit 9 actualiter homini 
cognitum, tamen est in natura determinatum, quia iam id 10 rei 
eventus habet, unde de se notitiam prastare possit et, quantum in se 
est, iam est definitus 11 , cum nondum 12 pro infirmitate nostra a 13 
nobis 14 teneatur. 

[p. 421, 26-39] De quibusdam tamen praesentibus sive praeteritis 
restat quaestio, utrum definita sint scilicet 15 in natura 16 , cum 
nonnisi 17 per futura indeterminata sciri queant. Veluti 18 cum dicitur 
‘Socrates comedet’, haec propositio iam profecto praesentialiter est 
vera vel falsa et haec propositio quae dicit ‘ “Socrates comedet ,M9 
vera est' de praesenti est et ideo iam 20 vel determinate vera est 21 vel 
determinate falsa, saltern 22 in natura praesentis inhaerentiae veritatis 
vel falsitatis quam habet. At vero si ‘Socrates comedet’ est vera 23 
determinate, oportet et determinatum esse 24 quod Socrates comedet, 
quia sicut veritas propositionum ex eventu rerum pendet, ita et cogni- 
tionem veritatis vel falsitatis ex cognitione eventuum necesse est 
haberi. Impossibile enim est cognosci [5 121 va] veram esse proposi- 
tionem ita ut 25 nesciatur quod ita sit ut ipsa dicit, cum videlicet 26 cer- 
tum sit earn aliunde 27 non esse veram nisi ex eo quod ita dicit 
enuntiando 28 sicut in re est. 

[p. 421,39-422,17] Sed nec istae de praesenti ‘Socrates est nomen 
hominis comesturi 29 in crastino’, vel ‘homo comesturus in crastino est 
Socrates’, vel ‘video hominem 30 comesturum in crastino’ determinari 
possunt nisi per futurum. Similiter si dicamus de eo qui hodie dixit 31 , 
‘Socrates eras comedet’: ‘iste mentitus est’ 32 , haec enuntiatio de prae- 
terito utrum 33 vera sit vel falsa, nonnisi ex futuro cognosci potest. Non 
itaque omnes de praesenti vel praeterito propositiones verae vel falsae 
determinate esse videntur, quando videlicet 34 veritatis vel falsitatis 
earum 35 discretio ex futuro pendet. Nam et iustitia uniuscuiusque 
hominis, etsi modo sit, nec ipsi qui earn habet 36 adhuc certa est nec 

8 sit] B est vel fit Ag 9 non sit] Ag etiam fit B 10 id] A g superscr. B 

“definitus] A definitum Bg 12 nondum] B undus(I)A (m)undus^ 

13 a] Ag superscr. B 14 nobis] ABg non add. A g 15 scilicet] \e\ A Bg 

16 in natura] A B indefinita perperam legens g 17 nonnisi] nisi A B 18 veluti] 

B ita Ag 19 comedet] Ag comedit B 20 iam] Ag est B 21 est] 

Ag om. B 22 saltern] Ag saltim B 23 est vera] B esti4 est vera est 

com. g [an legendum est vera est vera?] 24 determinatum esse] B determinate 

Ag 25 ut] Ag quod B 26 videlicet] Ag scilicet B 27 aliunde] aliu AB aliter 
g 28 enuntiando] B om. A g 29 hominis comesturi] A g comesturi hominis B 
30 hominem] B g homines A 31 dixit] ABg quod add. A g 32 mentitus est] 
B est mentitus A g 33 utrum] A g utraque (!) B 34 videlicet] A g scilicet B 
35 vel falsitatis earum] B earum vel falsitatis A g 36 habet] A g habent B 
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esse valet nisi per examen extremi iudicii 37 , et quod mulier concipit, 
ex aliquo futuro eventu 38 notitiam expectat certain 39 . Si quis autem 
dicat quod mulierem concipere si non sit nobis cognitum, saltern Deo 
patet [A 60 vb], idem etiam de quolibet futuro 40 dici potest 41 , quia 
omnia determinata dici possunt 42 quantum ad Ipsum; quantum 43 ad 
nos vero multae sunt occultae naturae praesentes quae a nobis nullate- 
nus comprehendi adhuc 44 valent. Si autem ad humanam scientiam 
respiciamus, cum hie Aristoteles 45 iuxta 46 humanam opinionem 
disputet 47 , non omnes propositiones de praesenti 48 defmitae videntur. 
[p. 422,18-40] Sunt autem qui dicunt quod ‘Socrates comedet’ — 
quae fortassis 49 praesentialiter vera 50 est <indeterminate> 51 — 
determinate vera est quantum ad veritatem ipsam scilicet 
proprie < tatem > 52 quam praesentialiter habet; quippe determinatus 
est eventus proprietatis 53 praesentialiter ei inhaerentis et ipsam iam 
determinate veritatem habet. Sed, licet determinate vera dicatur pro- 
positio quantum ad praesentem et determinatam inhaerentiam verita- 
tis, quantum 54 tamen 55 ad eventum quern loquitur indeterminatum 56 , 
indeterminate 57 vera est; et hoc loco Aristoteles determinate vel 
indeterminate 58 veras vel falsas propositiones dicit quantum ad even¬ 
tus scilicet determinates vel indeterminatos quos proponunt. Aliud 
etiam 59 sonare videtur ‘determinatum’ 60 quam ‘certum’, quia deter¬ 
minatus dicitur eventus qui ex se cognoscibilis est 61 nobis, ut paritas 
et imparitas astrorum ex ipsa praesentia quam habet 62 de se cognitio- 
nem dare potest; certa vero sunt quae quoquomodo 63 actualiter cog- 
nita sunt, ut si quid 64 de futuro contingent 65 testimonio angeli ad 
discretionem Cmeam venerit> 66 , certum quidem 67 illud 68 esset mihi 
non ex se sed ex auctoritate angeli; sed determinatum non esset, quia 

37 extremi iudicii] B g extermini indicit (!) A 38 eventu] A g affectu B 

39 certam] g m a (!) A nostram B 40 quolibet futuro] A g futuro quolibet B 

41 potest] A g corr. ex possumus B 42 quia...possunt] A g superscr. B 

43 quantum] A g om. B 44 adhuc] A B g tenent add. et del. A 45 aristoteles] 

A g autem B 46 iuxta] B om. A g 47 disputet] A g superscr. B 48 praesenti] 

A B G vel preterito futuro (!) add. B 49 fortassis] A B fortasse se 

g 50 vera...praesentialiter] B om. A g 51 <indeterminate> om. B 
52 proprietatem] proprie B 53 proprietatis] A B [viz. via its truth: an legendum 

veritatis?] 54 quantum] A g om. B 55 tamen] B g superscr. A 

56 indeterminatum] B g indeterminatam A 57 indeterminate] A g quo deter¬ 
minate (!) B 58 vel indeterminate] B om. A g 59 etiam] A B g sonatur add. 
et del. A 60 sonare videtur determinatum] B determinatum sonare videtur A g 
61 est] B om. A g 62 habet] A B habent g 63 quoquomodo] B g quomodo 
A 64 quid] B g quide (!) A 65 contingenti] A g contingit B 66 <meam 
venerit>] suppl. <venerit> suppl. g 67 quidem] Bg quod A 68 illud] B 
aliud A om. g 
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ex se ipso cognoscibile non esset. Non est itaque determinatum cer- 
tum, vel econverso, quia ‘certum’ actualiter accipimus 69 quod iam sci¬ 
licet actualiter alicui constat; ‘ determinatum * autem possibiliter 
sumimus 70 quod videlicet aptum est ex 71 se ipso sciri. Unde etsi talis 
consequentia recipiatur: ‘Si “Socrates comedet” est vera, Socrates 
comedet’ et certum sit antecedens, certum est 72 et 73 consequens. Sed 
non, fortasse: si determinatum [5 121 vb] sit antecedens 74 , et conse¬ 
quens, quia praesens eventus ex se cognoscibilis est, sed non ita futu- 
rus contingens 75 . 

69 accipimus] Ag accepimusi? 70 sumimus] B sumamusi4^ 71 ex] Bg 
con. ex per >4 72 certum est] g superset. A certum erit B 73 et] A g om. B 

74 antecedens] B g accidens A 75 contingens] A g contingit B 
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Vivarium XXV, 2 (1987) 


The Fallacy of Accident and the Dictum de omni: Late Medieval 
Controversy over a Reciprocal Pair 

HESTER GOODENOUGH GELBER 


In the Sophistical Refutations , Aristotle distinguished two sorts of 
fallacies, fallacies that depend upon language and fallacies that do 
not. 1 But just what the distinction distinguishes is not completely 
clear. His examples of fallacies independent of language, particularly 
the first, the fallacy of accident, pose problems of interpretation. 2 And 
yet matters of considerable moment appear to be at stake in the 
distinction. What exactly did Aristotle include and exclude with the 
words 7rapoc xrjv Xei-tv and xfjs Xe^ox; or in the Latin tradition: in 
dictione and extra dictione ? Did ‘ ‘diction’ ’ refer to every aspect of speech, 
including syntax, or did it refer only to the nature of terms? What lay 
outside speech? Did Aristotle have in mind things or did he have in 
mind some ideal logical structure independent of and prior to speech? 
What did his distinction imply for the relation between logical form 
and content? Medieval authors trying to comprehend and give 
coherence to Aristotle had to make decisions about the meaning of his 
text, and the questions hanging over Aristotle’s words resulted in full 
fledged controversy during the fourteenth century. 


I. Setting up the problem 

Discussions about the nature and application of the fallacy of acci¬ 
dent served as one occasion for interpreting Aristotle’s distinction 
between fallacies that depend on speech and fallacies that do not. 
Aristotle described the fallacy of accident as occurrring: “whenever 
any attribute is claimed to belong in a like manner to a thing and to 
its accident. For since the same thing has many accidents there is no 
necessity that all the same attributes should belong to all of a thing’s 


1 Aristotles, De sophisticis elenchis, 4.166b20-27. 

2 Aristotle himself dropped the distinction in later discussions of fallacy. See C. L. 
Hamblin, Fallacies , London 1970, pp. 26-28, 67-73, 84-87. 
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predicates and to their subject as well.” 3 Deception through such a 
fallacy arises ‘‘because we cannot distinguish the sameness and 
otherness of terms, i.e. their unity and multiplicity, or what kinds of 
predicate have all the same accidents as their subject.” 4 

For illustration, Aristotle gave the following example: 

“You know Coriscus, 

Coriscus is the one approaching, 

Therefore, you know Coriscus is the one approaching.’’ 5 

The middle term “Coriscus” has two attributes—that he is known 
to you and that he is approaching, but inasmuch as he is approaching, 
it may not be clear that he is known to you. He may be too distant 
to recognize as Coriscus, or he may be in disguise. 

Aristotle’s definition of the fallacy has been interpreted as reflecting 
the essentialist view that some properties are essentially predicated of 
their subjects and other properties are only accidentally predicated of 
theirs. If a property that is only accidentally attached to its subject is 
treated as though it pertained to its subject essentially, the fallacy of 
accident results. 6 On this interpretation, Aristotle’s Coriscus example 
occurs because one accident of Coriscus is that he is known to you and 
another is that he is approaching, but there is no essential connection 
between the two accidental properties such that because he is the one 
approaching, the one who is approaching should also be known as the 
one known to you. 

Medieval discussions of the fallacy of accident intersected with 
another set of ideas about syllogisms governed by the dictum de omni et 
de nullo. Boethius had interpreted a text stating the dictum in Aristotle’s 
Categories : “whenever one thing is predicated of another as of a sub¬ 
ject, all things said of what is predicated will be said of the subject 
also,” 7 with a restriction that limited the dictum de omni to instances of 
essential predication. He distinghuished two forms of predication: 
predication secundum accidens , in which a predicate is predicated about 
a subject but is not substantially the same as the subject, and predica¬ 
tion de subiecto, in which a predicate is predicated about the subject and 
is substantially the same as the subject or falls within its definition. 
The dictum de omni in Boethius’ view had efficacy only in cases of de 

3 Aristotles, De sophisticis elenchis, 5.166b28-32. 

4 Ibid., 7.169b3-6. 

5 Ibid., 5.166b32-36. 

6 Hamblin, Fallacies , p. 27. 

7 Aristotles, Categoriae, 3.lb 10-11. 
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subjecto (or essential) predication. 8 Fallacies of accident came to be seen 
as the result of infringing this restriction. 

The De fallaciis attributed to Thomas Aquinas provides a good 
example of the developed medieval view. Discussion of the fallacy of 
accident begins in that work with a distinction among three traditional 
kinds of predication: per se primo modo dicendi , in which the predicate 
defines the subject or encompases the subject; per accidens , in which the 
predicate is extraneous to the ‘ ‘ratio' * or meaning of the subject term; 
and per se secundo modo dicendi , in which the definition of the predicate 
is subordinated to the definition of the subject, but the predicate is not 
convertible with the subject. When predication is per se primo modo , 
whatever is true about the predicate is also true about the subject. But 
when predication is per se secundo modo or per accidens , that is not the 
case, and one cannot conclude that because a property is true of the 
predicate, it should also be assigned to the subject. A fallacy of acci¬ 
dent would result. 9 

8 Boethius, In Categorias Aristotelis, 1: “Patefacto igitur quid sit esse in subjecto, nunc 
quid sit praedicari de subjecto declarat. Duobus enim modis praedicationes fiunt, uno 
secundum accidens, alio de subjecto: de homine namque praedicatur album, dicitur 
enim homo albus, rursus de eodem homine praedicatur animal, dicitur enim homo 
animal. Sed ilia prior praedicatio, quae est, Homo albus est, secundum accidens est, 
namque accidens, quod est album, de subjecto homine praedicatur, sed non in eo 
quod quid sit, nam cum album sit accidens, homo substantia, accidens de substantia 
in eo quod quid sit praedicari non potest, ergo ista praedicatio secundum accidens 
dicitur. De subjecto vero praedicare est, quoties altera res de altera in ipsa substantia 
praedicatur, ut animal de homine; nam quoniam animal et substantia est, et genus 
hominis, idcirco in eo quod quid sit de homine praedicatur. Quare ilia sola de sub¬ 
jecto praedicari dicuntur quaecunque in cujuslibet rei substantia et in diffinitione 
ponuntur; ergo quotiescunque hujusmodi fuerit praedicatio, ut alterum de altero ut 
de subjecto praedicetur, id est ut de eius substantia dicatur, ut animal de homine, 
hanc proprietatem evenire necesse est, ut si de eo quod praedicatur, quidpiam ut de 
subjecto, id est ejus substantia, praedicetur necessario idem hoc quod de praedicatio 
dicitur, dicatur etiam de praedicati subjecto, ut homo praedicatur quidem de Socrate 
in eo quod quid sit.” In PL 64, 175D-176B. Also see Ernest A. Moody, The Logic 
of William of Ockham , New York 1935, pp. 129-130. 

9 Thomas Aquinas, De fallaciis ad quosdam nobiles artistas , 12: ‘‘Dicendum est ergo 
primo de fallacia accidentis. 

Ubi sciendum quod accidens hie accipitur prout distinguitur contra per se. Per se 
autem dicitur inesse aliquid alicui, quod inest ei secundum rationem propriae defini- 
tionis; praeter hoc autem quicquid inest alicui, dicitur inesse per accidens; unde de 
hoc quod est inesse per se aut per accidens, tripliciter aliquid potest se habere. 
Quaedam enim sunt quae omni modo sunt eadem secundum substantiae rationem, ut 
vestis et indumentum; et in his est solum per se, et nullo modo per accidens. 

Quaedam sunt, quorum unum est omnino extraneum a ratione alterius, ut album 
et homo; et in istis est solummodo per accidens, et nullo modo per se. 

Quaedam vero sunt, quorum unum ad alterius rationem aliquo modo pertinet, licet 
non sint omnino eadem secundum definitionem, sicut se habet superius et inferius: 
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In sum, the view which predominated at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century interpreted Aristotle’s distinction between fallacies 
within and outside speech as a distinction between fallacies that arise 
from the nature of terms ana fallacies that arise from the nature of 
things. The fallacy of accident, the first of the fallacies dependent on 
the nature of things, was allied with a further distinction between two 
kinds of predication: essential predication and accidental predication. 
Fallacies of accident arose when syllogisms contained premisses with 
predicates accidentally predicated about their subjects. Since Boethius 
had restricted the dictum de omni to cases of essential predication, the 
fallacy of accident came to define the extension of the dictum de omni. 

However, this complex of ideas about predication and fallacious 
inference, had an important result. It subordinated the power of 
logical form to the nature of the cases to which it was applied. The 
matter or content of argument had an ultimate precedence over the 
form of argument in determining the validity of inference because 
content determined the nature of the predication involved, whether it 
was essential or accidental. 

The idea that the converse was true, that logical form had priority 
over the matter of argumentation, was inherent in Aristotle’s develop¬ 
ment of syllogistic, however. Aristotle’s treatment of logic in the Prior 
analytics constituted the foundation for the medieval discipline, 10 and 
in that work, syllogisms were treated, not as a collection of sentences 
which contain words with constant meaning, but rather as formulae 
which contain variables, so that in the discursus: 

“All A are B, 

All B are C, 

Therefore, all A are C,” 

theoretically, any term can be substituted for any variable, and the 

nam superius ponitur in definitione inferioris, tamen non est omnino eadem definitio 
inferioris et superioris, ut animalis et hominis, cum definitio inferioris addat super 
definitionem superioris. . . . Et in his est quodammodo per se et quodammodo per 
accidens, inquantum partim secundum definitionem conveniunt, et partim differunt. 

In his ergo quae primo modo se habent, necesse est quod quicquid verum de uno sit, 
sit etiam verum de alio, eo quod talia sunt penitus eadem secundum rem et differunt 
secundum nomen solum; unde in his non contingit esse fallaciam accidentis. Sed in 
omnibus aliis non est necessarium quod quicquid est verum de uno, sit etiam verum 
de altero. Et ideo si ex hoc quod aliquid est de uno verum, concludatur esse verum 
de altero, est fallacia accidentis.” In Opuscula Philosophica , ed. Raymundo M. Spiazzi, 
Rome 1954, pp. 233-234, nos. 677-678. 

10 I. M. Bocheriski, A History of Formal Logic , trans. Ivo Thomas, 2d ed., New York 
1970, p. 23. 
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relationship among the terms will hold if the meaning of the terms 
remains constant. The formal relations should obtain even in a case 
like the following: 

“All men are musicians, 

All musicians are green, 

Therefore, all men are green/’ 

and what the terms of the propositions stand for should be quite 
incidental. 

During the teens and early twenties of the fourteenth century, 
Richard Campsall and William of Ockham each perceived these con¬ 
flicting currents in the Aristotelian tradition and developed a new 
position on the relationship between the form and content of logic. 
Both Campsall and Ockham rejected the prevailing Boethian tradi¬ 
tion, turning it on its head to emphasize the priority of logical form 
over content. The result was a realignment of the relationship between 
logic and metaphysics with important implications for philosophy and 
theology. 11 

Richard Campsall formed his views while studying arts at Balliol, 
in the years prior to going to Merton College as regent master in 1306- 
1307. Apparently while still dominus and not yet magister, he wrote 
twenty questions on the Prior analytics which contained the ingredients 
necessary to achieve the realignment of logic. 12 Thus, of the two men, 
Campsall and Ockham, Campsall was the seminal figure, completing 
even his lectures on Peter Lombard’s Sentences before the summer of 
1317, 13 prior to the academic year 1317-1318, when Ockham began 
his own lectures on the Sentences . However, while the fundamental 

11 The controversy over universal constituted a discussion subordinate to the same 

concerns. As Ockham wrote in the introduction to his Expositio in librum Porphyrii de 
Praedicabilibus : “Quamvis praedictae quaestiones et consimiles [de natura univer- 
salium] non ad logicum sed ad metaphysicum sint pertinentes, quia tamen ex 
ignorantia earum multi moderni in multiplices errores etiam in logica sunt prolapsi, 
ideo de ipsis breviter Ed. Ernest A. Moody, in Opera philosophica , 3.10, lines 

17-21. 

12 Edward A. Synan, ed. The Works of Richard of Campsall , Toronto 1968, 1.19. 

13 Edward A. Synan, Richard Campsall , an English Theologian of the Fourteenth Century , 
in: Mediaeval Studies 14 (1952), 5. Katherine Tachau, The Influence of Richard Camp¬ 
sall on 14th-Century Oxford Thought , in: From Ockham to Wyclif ed. Ann Hudson and M. 
Wilks, Oxford 1987, p. 150, interprets a July, 1317, reference to Campsall as 
bachelor in theology in the Litterae communes of Pope John XXII, as baccalarius formatus 
rather than sententiarius. Synan, ed. Campsall , 1.15, first noted the reference. Tachau, 
art. cit. makes a case for Campsall’s seminal importance in other areas of thought, 
particularly epistemology. I have her to thank for leading me to think again about the 
place of Campsall in the scheme of things. 
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elements of the new position are present in Campsall’s writings, he did 
not set them out in systematic form in any of his works that remain 
extant. Two works on Aristotle’s Physics 14 and the commentary on the 
Sentences are lost, preventing any definitive evaluation of his thought. 
Whatever systematic presentation of Campsall’s ideas might have 
been contained in his commentary on the Sentences , his work was 
superseded when Ockham provided a quite extensive statement of the 
new way of thinking c. 1321-1323, in his Expositio super libros elenchorum 
and Summa logicae . 

Although Ockham was not the one to initiate the new way of 
thought, because his work is by far the more developed and precise, 
it is the place to begin in setting forth the outlines of debate. 


II. The fallacy of accident as a variation in the terms 

In his Expositio super libros Elenchorum , Ockham subjected Aristotle’s 
treatment of the fallacy of accident to a thoroughgoing analysis and 
critique, and in the process engaged in a running argument against 
the opinions of several of his immediate predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries. Ockham’s primary opponent seems to have been Giles of 
Rome, and he may also have had Walter Burley in mind. 15 In 
Ockham’s view, two difficulties afflicted the prevailing tradition which 
these authors exemplifed. He believed, for one, that they hopelessly 
confused Aristotle’s distinction between fallacies that arise from 
speech and fallacies that do not, and for another that their restriction 
of the dictum de omni to cases of essential predication compromised the 
universal applicability of logic. 

Giles of Rome had written a commentary on Aristotle’s Elenchi in 
the early 1270’s, 16 which very rapidly achieved renown, and became 
one of the chief textbooks on the subject. 17 The view which he 
expounded on the fallacy of accident (not original with him), seems to 


14 Synan, Richard Campsall , p. 6, and idem, ed. Campsall , 1.16. 

15 Guillelmus de Ockham, Expositio super libros elenchorum , ed. Franciscus del Punta, 
in: Opera philosophica 3, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 1979, 50-51, 88-89, 229-260. The 
editor has identified Giles of Rome as Ockham’s opponent or referent on pages 88, 
229, 230, 231, and 232, and he has identified Walter Burley on pages 231, and 233 
as holding opinions in some ways different from Ockham’s and in some ways the 
same. 

16 Incertorum auctorum, Quaestiones super sophisticos elenchos, ed. Sten Ebbesen, 
Hauniae 1977, pp. xl-xlii. 

17 Ibid., pp. xxvi-xlii. 
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have held the field prior to Ockham. 18 Giles had said that in order to 
understand the nature of the fallacy of accident, one should note that 
it includes three characteristics which follow one another in order. 
First, the fallacy of accident occurs when the syllogism is diversified 
and varied through the middle term. Second, since the middle is 
varied, it has the power of several terms. And third, because the 
middle is multiple, the major extreme cannot be concluded about the 
minor extreme through the middle term. Therefore, he said, we are 
deceived through a fallacy of accident because we do not know when 
the middle term remains the same and when it is diversified. We do 
not know when the middle stands for one thing and when it stands for 
several. Thus, the minor extreme may be extraneous to the middle as 
the middle is related to the major extreme. 19 

As Giles sets it out, the fallacy of accident arises because of a process 
analogous to that in Aquinas’ De fallaciis. Alluding to the concept of 
essential predication, Giles argued: 


18 The earliest glosses on Aristotle’s De sophisticis elenchis, dating from about the 
middle of the twelfth century, defined the fallacy of accident, as would Giles, in terms 
of a variation in the middle term. See L. M. de Rijk, Logica Modernorum: A Contribution 
to the History of Early Terminist Logic , I, Assen 1962, 82-97, 146. Other examples which 
attributed the fallacy of accident to a variation of the middle term prior to Giles of 
Rome can be found in Incertorum, Super sophisticos elenchos, q. 84, lines 36-45, pp. 194- 
195, and Aquinas, De fallaciis , p. 234, no. 679. 

Of Ockham’s contemporaries, Francis of Mayronnes and Walter Chatton both 
espoused the view that a fallacy of accident occurred only when there was a variation 
in the middle term. Francis of Mayronnes, Quaestio : “Illud tamen non valet, quia cum 
in omni fallacia accidentis medium varietur . ...” In Bartolomaus Roth, Franz von 
Mayronis 0 F M. Sein Leben, seine Werke, seine Lehre von Formalunterschied in Gott, Werl 
1936, p. 340; and Walter Chatton, In quatuor libros Sententiarum: Lectura , 1.2.6: Si enim 
dicerem quod in talibus sit fallacia accidentis, dicerem quod esset aliqua fallacia 
accidentis et aliqua variatio medii termini . . . .” (Florence, BNC, C. 5. 357), f. 80rb 
and (Paris, BN. lat. 15.886), f. 127ra. Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2, OP 3:231, line 24, 
refers to a view like that of Giles of Rome as the common one. 

19 Giles of Rome, Expositio supra libros Elenchorum , 1.5: ‘‘Notandum autem quod in 
fallacia accidentis haec tria se habent per ordinem: primo enim per medium diver- 
sificatur et variatur; secundo medio variato, qualiter habet vim multorum ter- 
minorum; tertio quia medium est multa, virtute medii maiores extremitates non pos¬ 
sum concludi de minoribus. Decipimur ergo per fallaciam accidentis, quia nescimus 
cognoscere quando medium manet idem et quando diversificatur, et quia manens 
medium idem habet vim unius, diversificatum vero habet vim multorum, non 
cognoscendo autem quando medium manet idem et quando diversificatur non 
cognoscimus quando accipitur ut unum et quando ut multa, et quia si accipitur ut 
multa minor extremitas extraneatur a medio et accidit ei, non cognoscendo quae dicta 
sunt non cognoscimus qualibus praedicationibus minores extremitates accidunt rei 
subiectae sive medio.” (Venice 1496), f. 27v, cited in Ockham, Elenchorum , 1.14.6, 
OP 3:88, note 1. 
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“a major extreme, if it is verified about a middle term, is then necessarily verified 
about the minor extreme, only in those cases in which the middle terms are indif¬ 
ferent according to substance, because the middle term must not be varied or 
diversified if the conclusion is to follow of necessity.” 20 

Giles believed that a failure to observe this rule would produce a 
fallacy of accident. 21 If the predicate is not predicated of its subject 
through some sort of per se identity relation, then the predicate may 
be ‘‘diverse’’ or in some way ‘‘extraneous” to the subject. Any 
syllogism constructed of propositions with predicates of this diversified 
sort, can give rise to a fallacy of accident, because the various terms 
of the syllogism may be related to one another according to their diver- 
sity rather than according to their unity. 

What Giles had in mind is clarified in his treatment of Aristotle’s 
sample of a fallacy of accident: 

“Coriscus is known to you, 

Coriscus is the one approaching, 

Therefore, the one approaching is known to you.” 

Giles said that in this argument it is as if there are four terms, rather 
than the requisite three, because the middle term “Coriscus” is 
diverse. ‘‘Coriscus” is varied because it stands for something different 
when it means the-Coriscus-who-is-known-to-you, than when it 
means the-Coriscus-who-is-approaching. 22 

Ockham was not the first to take exception to Giles’ position. 
Walter Burley raised objections in his Tractatus super librum Elenchorum , 
to Giles’ contention that the fallacy of accident arises from variation 
in the middle term. After mentioning Giles by name, 23 he contended: 

20 Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2, cites Giles as follows: “Nam quod maior extremitas, 
si verificetur de medio, oporteat earn verificari de minori extremitate, solum habet 
veritatem in iis mediis quae sunt indifferentia secundum substantiam , quia oportet medium 
non variari nec diversificari si debeat sequi de necessitate conclusio.” In OP 3:230- 
231, lines 14-24. See the editors comment on Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2, in OP 
3:230, note 2, that Ockham here quotes Giles, Elenchorum , 2.7 (Venice 1496), f. 55vb, 
verbatim. 

21 Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2, in OP 3.230-231, lines 14-26, attributes the position 
to Giles, whom he is citing. 

22 Giles of Rome, Elenchorum , 2.7: “Dicendum quod non est intentio Philosophi 
negare quod nullo modo sit idem ignoratum et cognitum; sed ut ostendat quod haec 
fallacia quasi arguit in quattuor terminis et semper diversificat medium; ideo ait quod 
non idem cognoscitur et ignoratur, quia diversificatur ‘Coriscus’ et quasi habet vim 
duorum terminorum, ut stat sub cognitione et ut est veniens. Et quia sic diversificatur 
‘Coriscus’, ut est notus et ignotus, dicitur quod non idem cognoscitur et ignoratur.” 
(Venice 1496), f. 56ra, cited in Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2, OP 3:231, note 3. 

23 Giles of Rome, Elenchorum , 1.3 and 2.7 (Venice 1496), ff. 16vb and 55v, cited in 
Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2, OP 3:231, note 3. 
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What is necessary if there is to be a fallacy [of accident], is that some term [in 
the argument] is compared to the other two terms in an extraneous way. Hence 
. . . the fallacy of accident sometimes occurs from variation of the middle term 
and sometimes from variation of the major or minor extreme.” 24 

Burley provided an example in a version of the Coriscus argument. 
When the argument is presented in the form: 

‘‘Coriscus is known to you, 

Coriscus is the one approaching, 

Therefore, the one approaching, inasmuch as he is the one approaching, 
is known to you,” 

a fallacy of accident occurs because the term “approaching” has a dif¬ 
ferent meaning in the minor premiss and in the conclusion, but the 
term “approaching” is not the middle term. Therefore, a fallacy of 
accident could arise through variation in some term other than the 
middle. 25 

In taking this position, Burley was heir to an earlier thirteenth cen¬ 
tury debate. In an anonymous commentary on Aristotle’s Elenchi , 
which its editors believe was written a short time before Giles wrote 
his commentary in the early 1270 , s, 26 the question was raised whether 
in the fallacy of accident there is always diversity in the middle term 
or in the major extreme or in the minor extreme. And an argument 
was put forward that the fallacy always involved a variation in the 
middle term. But the argument in favor of diversity in the middle term 
was then countered: 


24 Walter Burley, Tractatus super librum Elenchorum , cap. ‘De fallacia accidentis’: ‘‘In 
ista fallacia solent assignari tria, scilicet attributum, accidens et res subiecta. Et 
secundum Aegidium maior extremitas semper est attributum et medius terminus res 
subiecta et minor extremitas accidens. De hoc tamen non est magna cura, sufficit 
enim ad hoc quod haec fallacia sit, quod aliquis terminus extraneo modo comparatur 
aliis duobus terminis in discursu. Unde . . . fallacia accidentis aliquando accidit ex 
variatione medii termini et aliquando ex variatione maioris vel minoris extremitatis. ” 
(London, Lambeth 70), f. 141 vb, cited in Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2, OP 3:231, note 
3. James A. Weisheipl, OP, Ockham and some Mertonians , in: Mediaeval Studies, 30 
(1968), assigns Burley’s Tractatus (which he calls the Tractatus de modo arguendt) to an 
early date in Burley’s career. 

25 Burley, Tractatus , cap. ‘De fallacia accidentis’: “. . . est fallacia accidentis respectu 
conclusionis reduplicativae, vel respectu illius conclusionis ‘veniens in quantum 
veniens cognoscitur a te’, et tunc non est fallacia accidentis ex variatione medii ter¬ 
mini, sed ex variatione minoris extremitatis, quia iste terminus ‘veniens’ vario modo 
accipitur in minori et in conclusione.” (London, Lambeth 70), f. 142ra, cited in 
Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2, OP 3:232, note 4. See pages 125 and 126-9 below for a 
discussion of Burley’s addition of ‘‘in quantum” to the argument. 

26 Incertorum auctorum, Quaestiones , pp. xl-xlii. 
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“the fallacy of accident not only arises from a variation of the middle in ‘com¬ 
parison’ to the major and minor extremes, because the fallacy of accident occurs 
when there is a comparison of one term to diverse things according to an 
extraneous nature, and since the middle sometimes can be compared to an 
extreme according to diverse natures, and the major extreme is sometimes com¬ 
pared to the middle and to the minor extreme according to diverse and 
extraneous natures, and sometimes the minor extreme is compared to the middle 
and to the major extreme, therefore, I say that there can be a fallacy of accident 
from the diversity of any one of those three.’’ 27 

So there is an example from about the time of Giles of Rome of 
someone taking a position like the one Burley later espoused, that 
variation could arise not just through a variation in the meaning of the 
middle term, but also through variation in either one of the extremes. 

John Duns Scotus expressed a similar view in his Ordinatio : 

“If one or the other condition is lacking: either the unity of the middle term in 
itself or unity of the extremes to the middle, there will not be a syllogism but 
a paralogism of accident.’’ 28 

Therefore, Burley’s critique of Giles does not represent a radical 
departure from previous tradition. He viewed the fallacy of accident 
as occurring because of something “extraneous” that gives rise to 
variation in one of the three terms of the syllogism. While the argu¬ 
ment on its face seems to have only three terms, it actually functions 
as though there were four. Burley just did not want to restrict the 
fallacy of accident, as Giles had, to cases in which the middle term was 
the one that was diversified. 


III. William of Ockham and the primacy of logical form 

Ockham, however, broke with the commonly held position. He 
believed that the tradition of Boethius, Aquinas, Giles and Burley, 
which located the source of the fallacy of accident in an extraneous ele¬ 
ment in the predicate, was deeply confused. On the one hand, those 


27 Incertorum auctorum, Quaestiones , q. 83: “Dicendum quod fallacia accidentis non 
tantum fit ex variatione medii in ‘comparatione ad’ maiorem et minorem 
extremitatem, quia cum fallacia accidentis accidat ex comparatione unius secundum 
naturas extraneas ad diversa, cum medium aliquando posset secundum naturas 
diversas comparari extremis, et maior extremitas aliquando secundum diversas 
naturas et extraneas comparatur medio et minori extremitati, et minor extremitas ali¬ 
quando medio et maiori, ideo dico quod potest fieri fallacia accidentis ex diversitate 
cuiuscumque illorum trium.’’ Cited from p. 192, lines 20-28. 

28 John Duns Scotus Ordinatio , 1.2.2, qq. 1-4: “Omissa enim altera conditione, vel 
unitatis medii in se vel extremorum ad medium, non est syllogismus, sed 
paralogismus accidentis.’’ In Opera omnia , ed. Charles Balic, Vatican City 1963, 
2:362, no. 411. 
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who espoused this tradition had interpreted Aristotle’s distinction 
between fallacies that depend on speech and fallacies that do not, as 
a distinction between fallacies that depend on terms and fallacies that 
depend on things. Burley explicitly stated as much. 29 On the other 
hand, their description of the fallacy of accident, the premier fallacy 
dependent upon things, as arising from a variation in the terms, con¬ 
flated the fallacy of accident with the fallacy of equivocation, the 
premier fallacy dependent upon speech. Such a conflation of fallacies 
destroyed Aristotle’s division between the two categories of fallacious 
argument. Thus, Ockham argued that '‘when there is a fallacy of acci¬ 
dent, and there is no other fallacy, there is never a variation of the 
middle term.” 30 

If the traditional interpretation of Aristotle’s words would not do, 
what sort of interpretation should take its place? Ockham’s decision 
to reject the idea that Aristotle’s differentiation of two kinds of fallacies 
resulted from the distinction between words and things, seems to 
depend on a pattern of reasoning something like the following. When 
fallacies are made to depend upon the nature of things, a hopeless con¬ 
fusion results, because in every argument words represent things. 
Fallacies that depend upon things, become indistinct from fallacies 
that depend upon words. On Ockham’s view, logic is embedded in 
discourse. The arguments that comprise its subject matter are com¬ 
posed of propositions, and propositions are composed of terms. 31 If 
fallacies are failures of argument, then they could not arise completely 
independent of language. In order to make sense of Aristotle’s claim 
that some fallacies lie outside speech, Ockham resorted to a different 


29 Burley, Tractates , cap. Circa fallacias extra dictionem: “Et sciendum quod iste 
fallaciae dicuntur fallaciae extra dictionem quia in eis est deceptio non ratione vocis 
sed ratione rei.” (London, Lambeth 70), ff. 141va-141vb. 

30 Ockham, Elenchorum , 1.6.3: “Secundum notandum quod quando est fallacia 
accidentis et non est alia fallacia, numquam est variatio medii . . . .“In OP 3:50, 
lines 6-7. The importance Ockham himself ascribed to his repudiation of the tradi¬ 
tional position can be gauged by his giving a cross reference in the Physicorum to his 
views on the fallacy of accident as expounded in Elenchorum : “Nec valet ratio eorum 
quando dicunt quod accidit actioni et est extraneum ab ea quod sit passio in quantum 
competit agenti, et ideo est fallacia accidentis. Nam in libro Elenchorum ostendi quod 
talis extraneatio non facit fallaciam accidentis.” Cited by the editor in the introduc¬ 
tion to Ockham, Elenchorum , OP 3:14*. 

31 Guillelmus de Ockham, Summa logicae , 1.1: “Omnes logicae tractatores intendunt 
astruere quod argumenta ex propositionibus et propositiones ex terminis com* 
ponuntur.” ed. Philotheus Boehner, Gedeon Gal and Stephanus Brown, Opera 
Philosophica 1:7, lines 3-4. 
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distinction, one between internal mental language and external 
spoken or written speech. He considered Aristotle’s fallacies that 
depend upon speech, as dependent on external speech alone, arising 
because of the ambiguities of what is instituted ad placitum. The 
fallacies that lay outside speech, he considered fallacies that arose 
within mental language. 32 

To explain the difference between these two kinds of fallacy, 
Ockham compared the fallacy of equivocation with the fallacy of acci¬ 
dent. A fallacy of equivocation occurred, he contended, when a 
spoken or written argument could represent two different arguments 
in mental language. People deceived through the fallacy of equivoca¬ 
tion were deceived because they only thought of one of the two 
arguments, and that argument, in itself, was a valid one. 33 So in the 
discursus: 

“Every dog runs, 

A hot dog is a dog, 

Therefore, a hot dog runs,” 

people might be deceived into accepting the conclusion because they 
had in mind only one conceptual argument about animals, even 
though there is another invalid argument about sausages and animals 
that this collection of spoken or, as here, written, symbols might also 
represent. 

Thus, Ockham argued that the fallacy of accident, which is sup¬ 
posed to be independent of external speech, could not involve any 
variation of the middle term. The middle term was only varied when 
it stood for substantially (and not accidentally) different things, as 


32 Ockham, Elenchorum , 1.6.1: “Ad videndum quare istae fallaciae dicuntur extra dic- 
tionem et aliae in dictione, est sciendum quod, secundum Boethium, propositio habet 
triplex esse, scilicet in mente in voce et in scripto; et ideo quando aliqua argumentatio 
deficit circumscripta omni voce significativa et omni scripto, et universaliter omni 
signo voluntarie instituto, tunc est defectus solum in argumento composito ex pro- 
positionibus quae habent esse in mente tantum; et tunc dicitur peccare per fallaciam 
extra dictionem.” In OP 3:48-49. For a full discussion of Ockham on mental 
language, see Hester Goodenough Gelber, I Cannot Tell a Lie: Hugh Lawton’s Critique 
of Ockham on Mental Language , in: Franciscan Studies 44 (1984), forthcoming. 

33 Ockham, Elenchorum , 1.6.1: “Unde deceptus per fallaciam aequivocationis non 
concipit illos syllogismos qui importantur per syllogismum prolatum, sed tantum 
unum illorum concipit, qui non deficit. Unde quando aliquis arguit sic: ‘omnis canis 
currit; caeleste sidus est canis; igitur caeleste sidus currit’, ille qui decipitur, in mente 
sua non concipit nisi tantum unum syllogismum non prolatum, qui est bonus 
syllogismus; syllogismus tamen prolatus importat plures syllogismos, et ideo non 
valet, sed hoc credens decipitur.” In OP 3:49. 
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when the same term first stands for a man and then stands for an ass. 34 
But since mental terms are natural signs of the things for which they 
stand, they never represent more than one kind of entity. 35 Mental 
terms in his system are not subject to the sort of variation assigned in 
the fallacy of equivocation. Fallacious deception about the efficacy of 
an argument containing terms with more than one meaning was only 
possible if the argument were situated in external speech. Deception 
resulted from the relation between the spoken terms and their mental 
equivalents. 

In Ockham’s view, the fallacy of accident must originate in some 
way other than a variation in the terms. Instead, he believed it 
represented a breakdown in the formal structure of the argument as 
formed first and foremost in the mind in mental language. While a 
fallacy of speech might and often did accompany a fallacy of accident, 
no variation of terms, whether in the mind or in the spoken and 
written language used to represent mental content, accounted for the 
fallacy of accident. 36 

For an example, Ockham said that a fallacy of accident occurs in 
the following case: 

“Every white thing is colored, 

Socrates begins to be white, 

Therefore, Socrates begins to be colored,” 

There is always, he says, a fallacy of accident when a syllogism of the 
first figure has an affirmative major premiss and a negative minor 
premiss, because such a syllogism does not conform to the rules of 
argument. In the syllogism in question, the term “begins” on its face 
seems affirmative, but it is an exponible term, and, therefore, one of 
the things the proposition: “Socrates begins to be white,” means, is 
that Socrates was not white immediately before he started to become 
white. The negative exponent invalidates the syllogism. 37 A semantic 

34 Ibid., 1.6.3: “. . . quando est fallacia accidentis et non est alia fallacia, numquam 
est variatio medii; quia medium non potest variari nisi vel quantum ad substan- 
tiam,—sicut si primo poneretur ‘homo’ et postea ‘asinus’—, et tunc non esset fallacia 
accidentis . . . .’’In OP 3:50. 

35 See Philotheus Boehner, OFM, Ockham's Theory of Signification, in: Collected Articles 
on Ockham , ed. Eligius M. Buytaert, St. Bonaventura, N. Y. 1958, pp. 214-217, and 
Gelber, Mental Language , forthcoming. 

36 Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.3, in OP 3:236-237, lines 1-45; ibid., 2.9.4, in OP 3:237- 
238, lines 1-16; ibid., 2.9.4, in OP 3:240-245, lines 100-260; Ockham, Summa logicae , 
3.4.11, in OP 1:819-820, lines 38-64. 

37 Ockham, Summa logicae , 2.19: Ex praedictis colligi potest quod ab inferiori ad 
superius cum hoc verbo ‘incipit’ vel ‘desinit’ non valet consequentia, sicut non 
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property of mental terms, that they can be connotative and 
exponible , 38 disguises a deeper syntactic problem, the presence of a 
negative minor premiss which nullifies the dictum de omni , producing 
a fallacy of accident and invalidating the mental syllogism. 

From Ockham’s perspective, to say that a fallacy of accident 
originated in a variation of the middle term, involved a kind of 
category mistake. If someone committed that category mistake, 
Ockham believed Aristotle’s distinction between the two kinds of 
fallacies lost all meaning. 

However, there was another sort of variation in the terms that 
might have been admissible, even in Ockham’s system. Besides pro¬ 
posing that a fallacy of accident arose because of some extraneous ele¬ 
ment in the terms, Burley had contended that the fallacy might also 
arise from a variation in supposition. The following is an example: 

“Man is a species, 

Socrates is a man, 

Therefore, Socrates is a species.” 

In the major premiss, the middle term “man” has simple supposition, 
representing the universal man, while in the minor premiss it has per¬ 
sonal supposition, representing a particular instantiation of the 
universal . 39 

Ockham had admitted that ambiguity could sometimes arise in 
mental language from a variation in supposition . 40 Unlike the varia- 


sequitur ‘Sortes incipit esse albus, ergo Sortes incipit esse coloratus.’ Similiter non 
sequitur ‘Filius Dei incipit esse homo, ergo Filius dei incipit esse aliquid.’ . . . sed 
est fallacia accidentis. Sicut enim semper est fallacia accidentis quando in prima 
figura maior est affirmativa et minor negativa, ita semper est fallacia accidentis 
quando in prima figura maior est affirmativa et minor habet aliquam exponentem 
negativam .... Sic autem est in proposito, nam ista minor ‘Filius Dei incipit esse 
homo’ habet istam negativam exponentem ‘Filius Dei non fuit immediate ante 
homo,’ et ideo in tali discursu est fallacia accidentis.” In OP 1:315, lines 138-151. 

38 Guillelmus de Ockham, Quodlibet, 5.25, ed. Joseph C. Wey, C. S. B. in Opera 
Theologica 9:582-584, lines 1-46, and Ockham, Summa logicae , 1.10, in OP 1:35-38, 
lines 1-94. 

39 Burley, Tractatus , cap. De fallacia accidentis: “Hie est fallacia accidentis ‘homo est 
species; Socrates est homo; ergo etc.’ ex variatione huius termini ‘homo’, et ita ex 
variatione medii.” (London, Lambeth 70, f. 141vb), cited in Ockham, Elenchorum , 
2.9.2, OP 3:233, note 8. 

40 Ockham, Summa logicae , 3.4.4: “Et est notandum quod iste tertius modus 
aequivocationis potest reperiri in propositione pure mentali, quamvis duo primi modi 
non habeant locum nisi in signis ad placitum institutis. Unde ista propositio mentalis 
‘homo est species’ distingui potest, eo quod subiectum potest supponere significative 
vel pro se ipso.” In OP 1:763, lines 113-118. 
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tion in meaning that conflated the fallacy of accident with the fallacy 
of equivocation, an identification of the fallacy of accident with varia¬ 
tion in supposition would seem theoretically compatible with 
Ockham’s system. Nevertheless, he argued against Burley’s position. 
Variation in the supposition of the middle term could have nothing to 
do with whether or not there was a fallacy of accident in a given argu¬ 
ment, he said, because sometimes variation in the supposition gives 
rise to a perfectly good argument, as in the following: 

“Every man runs, 

Socrates is a man, 

Therefore, Socrates runs,” 

and sometimes failure to vary the supposition gives rise to a faulty 
argument: 

“A man runs, 

Socrates is a man, 

Therefore, Socrates runs.” 

So in no way could variation of the middle term, even a variation of 
supposition, account for the presence of a fallacy of accident . 41 

If a variation in supposition were allowed to determine the presence 
of a fallacy, because of the occurrence of arguments that are otherwise 
formally sound but contain a variation in supposition, syllogistic form 
would not be the key to a valid inference. Logical form would be 
subordinate to the matter of an argument, and Ockham was intent on 
preserving the universal efficacy of logical form. 

The difficulties with eliminating confusion about the universality of 
logic were compounded because several of the examples which 
Aristotle had used in explaining the fallacy of accident, in Ockham’s 
view included no fallacy, but constituted perfectly good arguments. 
Ockham pointed out, for instance, that when Aristotle argued: 

“Coriscus is known to you, 

Coriscus is approaching, 

Therefore, the one approaching is known to you,” 


41 Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2: “Ex eodem patet quod variatio suppositionis, nisi 
aliud addatur, non facit fallaciam accidentis. Nam aliquando ubi est variatio medii 
quantum ad suppositionem non est fallacia, et si non esset variatio sed identitas sup¬ 
positionis, esset fallacia. Sicut in istis duobus discursibus ‘omnis homo currit; Sortes 
est homo; igitur Sortes currit’ ubi est variatio suppositionis medii, et hie ‘homo currit; 
Sortes est homo; ergo Sortes currit’ ubi non est variatio suppositionis medii. Nec 
tamen sunt in isto ultimo discursu quattuor termini, sicut in primo libro est 
ostensum.” In OP 3:233-234, lines 79-87. 
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the argument is sound. Its validity is apparent because the standard 
test for validity: forming a syllogism from the opposite of the conclu¬ 
sion and the minor premiss to yield the opposite of the major premiss 
as a conclusion, shows the argument to be well formed. The argument 
in which Aristotle believed there was a fallacy of accident is, therefore, 
a valid syllogism governed by all or none . 42 

Burley had noted the same problem with Aristotle’s argument about 
Coriscus, citing the same line of reasoning to support its validity, that 
from the opposite of the consequent with the minor is inferred the 
opposite of the major. But rather than-drawing Ockham’s conclusion, 
he had said that he believed Aristotle understood the problems with 
the example as set forth, and that Aristotle had really intended to pro¬ 
pose the argument in the following form: 

“Coriscus is known to you, 

Coriscus is approaching, 

Therefore, the one approaching, inasmuch as he is approaching, is known 
to you.’’ 43 

Burley treated the difficulty in Aristotle’s example as an isolated 
problem. 

But Ockham believed that Aristotle’s example represented a more 
general difficulty. For if Aristotle’s proposed example were allowed to 
stand as a fallacy of accident, then the normal mode of verifying the 
validity of a syllogism would lose its efficacy. No longer would com¬ 
bining the opposite of the conclusion with the minor premiss to infer 
the opposite of the major premiss as a conclusion, prove the validity 
of a given syllogism. The matter of an argument would determine the 
efficacy of its form. Ockham even appealed to Aristotle as authority 


42 Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2: “. . . et potest probari, quia ex opposito conclusionis 
et minore sequitur oppositum maioris, sic: nullus veniens cognoscitur a te; Coriscus 
est veniens; igitur Coriscus non cognoscitur a te. Quod iste syllogismus sit bonus 
patet, quia regulatur per dici de nullo nec indiget aliquo alio ad hoc ut appareat 
necessarius.’’ In OP 3:231, 37-42. 

43 Burley, Tractatus , cap. De fallacia accidentis: Secundum istam fallaciam 
paralogizatur sic: veniens cognoscitur a te; Coriscus est veniens; ergo etc. . . . Contra: 
quod hie non sit fallacia, videtur. Nam ex opposito consequentis cum minore infertur 
oppositum maioris syllogistice. . . . Tunc videtur quod in primo discursu non sit 
fallacia accidentis respectu huius conclusionis ‘veniens cognoscitur a te’, et hoc 
intelligit Aristoteles, sed est fallacia accidentis respectu conclusionis reduplicativae, 
vel respectu illius conclusionis ‘veniens in quantum veniens cognoscitur a te’, et tunc 
non est fallacia accidentis ex variatione medii termini, sed ex variatione minoris 
extremitatis, quia iste terminus ‘veniens’ vario modo accipitur in minori et in conclu- 
sione.’’ (London, Lambeth 70), f. 142ra, cited in Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2, OP 
3:232, note 4. 
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for the primacy of logical form over content. He argued, if the Cor- 
sicus argument contained a fallacy of accident: 

“Then there would be a fallacy of accident in the following instance: 

‘Socrates is a musician, 

Socrates is white, 

Therefore, some white is a musician,’ 

because the white of Socrates is extraneous in as much as he is a musician. And 
consequently the syllogism created from its opposite would not be valid: 

‘No white is a musician, 

Socrates is white, 

Therefore, Socrates is not a musician,’ 

when, indeed, it is governed by all or none, and the Philosopher teaches that 
valid conjunctions hold not only in the case of essential terms but also in 
accidental terms, indeed even in impossible propositions.” 44 

In the name of Aristotle, Ockham specifically repudiated the Boethian 
tradition limiting the dictum de omni to cases of essential predication. 
The editors of Ockham’s text suggest Ockham had in mind Aristotle’s 
Prior Analytics , c. 5, (27b 31-39), 45 where Aristotle proposed “white,” 
“snow,” “raven,” “swan,” and “man,” among others, as terms 
appropriate for syllogisms governed by all or none. In regard to the 
two currents in the Aristotelian tradition, one giving precedence to the 
matter of logic over its form and the other giving precedence to the 
form oflogic over its matter, Ockham emphatically chose formalism. 
Since he believed Aristotle taught that all conjunctions governed by all 
or none were valid, whether or not they involved essential or 
accidental terms, he rejected Aristotle’s example about Coriscus as 
badly formed. 

IV. The reduplication test for a fallacy of accident 

Those who accepted the essentialist view that the dictum de omni 
applied only in cases of essential predication, had developed a test to 

44 Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2: “Similiter, tunc esset hie fallacia accidentis ‘Sortes est 
musicus; Sortes est albus; igitur aliquod album est musicum,’ quia extraneatur Sorti 
album in quantum est musicus; et per consequens iste syllogismus ex opposito non 
valeret ‘nullum album est musicum; Sortes est albus; igitur Sortes non est musicus,’ 
cum tamen reguletur per dici de nullo, et Philosophus doceat quod coniugationes 
utiles non tantum tenent in terminis essentialibus sed etiam accidentalibus, immo 
etiam in propositionibus impossibilibus. Per idem patet quod tertius paralogismus 
male formatur, nam ille discursus qui formatur est bonus discursus.” In OP 3:232, 
lines 48-57. 

45 Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2, OP 3:232, note 5. 
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establish the presence of a fallacy of accident. 46 To check for the 
presence of the fallacy, as Ockham reports it, they had inserted the 
reduplicative term “inquantum,” “inasmuch as it is,” (or its 
equivalents: secundum quod and ut) into a proposition composed of the 
minor proposition and the major extreme. So in the case of the 
argument: 

“Man is an animal, 

Socrates is a man, 

Therefore, Socrates is an animal,” 

the minor premiss would be joined to the major extreme to form the 
proposition: “Socrates is a man inasmuch as he is an animal.” If the 
proposition formed in this way were true, those using this device 
thought there was no fallacy. If the proposition so formed were false, 
then a fallacy of accident was believed present. Since the proposition: 
“Socrates is a man inasmuch as he is an animal,” is true, the sample 
argument in this instance is true, and there is no fallacy of accident. 47 

Siger of Courtrai, master in arts at Paris by 1309, 48 provides an 
example in his Fallaciae of the test for the fallacy of accident using 
reduplication. Siger asserted that in a syllogism containing a fallacy of 
accident there are three terms, and that the fallacy arises because of 
the appearance of their unity when they are in fact diverse. If the 
terms are understood according to their diversity, the fallacy arises, 
but if they are understood according to their identity, it does not. 49 

46 Aquinas offers a good example of an essentialist who uses the reduplication test. 
See the De fallaciis , 12: “Cognosco Coriscum. Coriscus est veniens. Igitur cognosco 
venientem. . . . Hoc enim fallit quando aliquid est verum de uno secundum quod est 
diversum ab altero, sicut hie: Cognosco Coriscum. Coriscus enim non subiacet cogni- 
tioni secundum quod est idem venienti. Unde patet quod est diversificatio medii, et 
sic est fallacia accidentis.” In Opuscula , p. 234, no. 681. 

47 Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9.2: “Alii, quasi concordantes cum prioribus, et cum 
omnibus modernis quasi communiter loquentibus, dant istam regulam ad 
cognoscendum fallaciam accidentis, quod semper minor propositio reduplicanda est 
super maiorem extremitatem, et videndum est si sit vera vel falsa: si sit vera non est 
fallacia, si sit falsa est fallacia accidentis. Sic arguendo ‘homo est animal; Sortes est 
homo; igitur Sortes est animal,’ minor est sic reduplicanda ‘Sortes est homo in 
quantum animal,’ quae est vera; ideo in praedicto discursu non est fallacia 
accidentis.” In OP 3:234, lines 88-96. 

48 Siger de Cortraco, Fallaciae , ed. G. Wallerand, in: Les Oeuvres de Siger de Courtrai , 
Louvain 1913, p. (3). 

49 Siger de Cortraco, Fallaciae : “Fallacia autem accidentis est deceptio proveniens ex 
eo quod quilibet assignatum fuerit similiter inesse rei subiectae et accidenti cum 
dissimiliter eis insit. Causa autem apparentiae est unitas eorum quae secundum 
praedictum accidens coniunguntur. Causa autem non existentiae est diversitas 
eorundem. In ista fallacia sunt tres termini quorum duo sunt aliqualiter /'idem, ali- 
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The fallacy can be made apparent through reduplication, as in the 
following case: 

“Coruscus [sic] is other than a man, 

Coruscus is a man, 

Therefore, Coruscus is other than himself.” 

The fallacy arises because “Coruscus” and “man” are somehow 
the same and somehow diverse. Therefore, while it is true that “Cor¬ 
uscus is a man,” it is false to say that “Coruscus is a man according 
as (or inasmuch as) he is other than a man.” 50 The minor premiss 
reduplicated on the major extreme produces a false proposition indi¬ 
cating the presence of the fallacy. 

An interpretation of terms like inquantum , evident in the works of 
Scotus, lent itself to the development of the reduplication test. In his 
third quodlibetal question, Scotus described two uses of terms like 
“inquantum,” “secundum quod” and “ut.” An example of the first 
use occurs in the proposition: “Homo consideratus inquantum homo 
est praecissime consideratus.” In this case, the term “inquantum” 
indicates that the precise meaning or “ratio” of the subject “homo” 
is at issue. The second use of the term occurs in the proposition: 
“Homo inquantum homo est rationalis.” In the second case, what 
follows “inquantum” provides the “ratio” or cause of the inherence 
of the predicate in the subject. 51 Scotus said the first use denoted 


qualiter diversi. Si autem accipiatur tertius terminus pertinens ad identitatem, non 
est fallacia accidentis . . . .” Ed. G. Wallerand, Oeuvres , p. 80. 

50 Siger, Fallaciae : ‘‘Si autem accipiatur tertius terminus pertinens ad diversitatem 
inter ilia duo, si redupliceretur inter ilia duo, proportionem primo veram facit falsam, 
ut: Coruscus est alter ab homine et Coruscus est homo, ergo est alter a se ipso. 

Solvitur ex eo quod attributum ‘esse altcrum ab homine’ assignetur similiter inesse 
rei subiectae, scilicet Corusco, et accidenti, scilicet homini, et diversimode insit, quia 
Coruscus et homo sunt aliqualiter eadem et aliqualiter diversa, quia secundum rem 
sunt eadem, sed secundum intellectum sub quibus significantur sunt diversa; nec ‘esse 
alterum ab homine’ pertinet ad diversitatem inter ilia duo, quia inter ea non est 
alteritas nisi secundum intellectum, ut dictum est in Antepraedicamentis. Ideo accidit 
Corusco ‘esse homincm’ per comparationem ad ‘esse alterum ab homine,’ quia est 
vera: Coruscus est homo; ista tamen est falsa: Coruscus est homo secundum quod 
alter ab homine.” Ed. Wallerand, Oeuvres , p. 81. Siger uses “secundum quod” rather 
than “inquantum” as the reduplicative term. 

51 Johannes Duns Scotus, Quodlibet 3.2: “Quantum autem ad logicam, ista pro- 
positio, ‘relatio comparata ad essentiam est res,’ videtur distinguenda; quia ista 
‘inquantum,’ vel ‘secundum quod,’ vel ‘ut,’ dupliciter accipiuntur; aliquando enim 
hae dictiones notant rationem accipiendi illud quod determinatur per ipsam; ali¬ 
quando etiam non solum hoc, sed proprie important causalitatem respectu inhaeren- 
tiae praedicati. . . . 

In primo ergo sensu consideratur praecisa ratio ipsius quod determinatur; in alio 
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“specification” and termed the second use “reduplication.” 52 If 
reduplication indicates the reason for the inherence of a predicate in 
its subject, a false proposition resulting from the reduplication test 
would reveal the diversity of reasons for such inherence among the 
propositions in a syllogism and the inherent diversity of such a 
syllogism. 

In the De Puritate artis logicae tractatus brevior , a work that probably 
predates Ockham’s Summa logicae , 53 Walter Burley followed Scotus in 
dividing the senses of the term “inquantum” into the “specificative” 
and “reduplicative.” When the term “inquantum” was specificative, 
it denoted that the predicate was considered present in the subject 
according to a certain mode or “ratio.” When the term was 
reduplicative, then it expressed the cause of inherence of the predicate 
in the subject. 54 Burley’s reformulation of Aristotle’s Coriscus 
example, with the conclusion: “The one approaching, inasmuch as he 
is approaching, is known to you,” 55 seems to indicate that prior to his 
reading Ockham, he accepted reduplication as a test for the validity 
of inference. 

In the Summa logicae , Ockham offered a highly refined analysis of 
reduplicative terms that made the reduplication test so cumbersome 
and confusing as to almost rule out its application. Like Scotus, he 
divided the uses of terms like “inquantum” into the specificative and 
the reduplicative (which could be either positive or negative), but he 
further divided reduplication into reduplication by grace of con¬ 
comitance and reduplication by grace of cause. The truth of reduplica¬ 
tions of concomitance required the truth of four exponent pro¬ 
positions: 


sensu notatur quod relatio reduplicati sit ratio inhaerentiae praedicati cum subiecto. 
Primo modo dicimus quod homo consideratus inquantum homo est praccissime con- 
sideratus; secundo modo, homo secundum quod homo est rationalis; quia quod con- 
sequitur reduplicationem est ratio inhaerentiae praedicati; . ...” In Cuestiones 
Cuodlibetales , ed. and trans. Felix Alluntis, O. F. M., Madrid 1968, pp. 101-102. 

52 Scotus, Quodlibet 3.2, Cuodlibetales , p. 102, and ibid. 3.3, p. 108. 

53 Walter Burleigh, De Puritate artis logicae tractatus longior: With a Revised Edition of the 
Tractatus Brevior, ed. Philotheus Boehner, OFM., St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1955, p. xii. 

54 Burleigh, Tractatus brevior , cap. Inquantum, secundum quod: “Sciendum est 
igitur, quod istae dictiones possunt duplicitur considerari. Uno modo specificative, 
alio modo reduplicative. Secundum quod accipitur specificative, sic non denotat 
causalitatem aliquam, sed modum considerationis, sub quo consideratur. . . . 

Sed quando tenetur reduplicative, tunc exprimit causam inhaerentiae praedicati ad 
subiectum.” In De Puritatis , ed. Boehner, p. 250, lines 14-17 and 26-27. 

55 See note 25 above. 
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1. in which the principal predicate is predicated of the principal 
subject, 

2. in which the term(s) on which the reduplication falls is predicated 
of the principal subject, 

3. in which the principal predicate is universally predicated about 
the term(s) on which the reduplication falls, 

4. a conditional proposition made up of the term(s) on which the 
reduplication falls and the principal predicate, in the way in which 
a good consequence is formed from an inferior to a superior and 
in which one of two convertible terms is said to follow from the 
other. 

If the reduplication is one of cause, then for its truth, the same four 
exponent propositions must be true along with a fifth condition that: 

5. the term(s) on which the reduplication falls express the cause of 
whatever is conveyed by the predicate, or that it be that to which 
the principal predicate is first predicated ( inest ), or that [it be the 
cause] of the principal predicate being predicated (insit) of that for 
which the pronoun demonstrating the principal subject sup- 
posits. 56 

The reduplication test depended on the reduplicative meaning of 
terms like “inquantum’ ’ being limited to the reduplication of cause. 
In the traditional interpretation of the fallacy of accident, conclusions 
of syllogisms containing the fallacy exemplified variations of the 

56 Ockham, Summa logicae 2.16: “Circa propositiones reduplicativas est primo 
sciendum quod ilia propositio vocatur reduplicativa in qua ponitur haec dictio ‘in 
quantum,’ vel aequivalens, et tenetur reduplicative; quia secundum aliquos potest 
aliquando teneri reduplicative, et tunc facit propositionem reduplicativam, et potest 
aliquando teneri specificative, et tunc non facit propositionem reduplicativam. . . . 

Circa primum sciendum est quod talis propositio potest distingui, eo quod potest 
esse reduplicatio gratia concomitantiae vel gratia causae. Si fiat reduplicatio gratia 
concomitantiae, tunc ad veritatem ipsius requiruntur quatuor propositiones tam- 
quam exponentes earn: una, in qua praedicatum principale vere praedicetur de 
subiecto principali; alia in qua illud super quod cadit reduplicatio praedicetur de 
subiecto principali; tertia, in qua praedicatum principale praedicetur de illo super 
quod cadit reduplicatio universaliter; quarta erit una condicionalis vera, ab illo super 
quod cadit reduplicatio ad praedicatum principale, illo modo quo ab inferiori ad 
superius dicitur esse bona consequentia et quo modo dicitur quod ex uno conver- 
tibilium sequitur reliquum. . . . 

Si autem reduplicatio fiat gratia causae, tunc ad veritatem talis reduplicativae, 
praeter quatuor praedictas exponentes, requiritur quod illud super quod cadit 
reduplicatio exprimat causam importati per praedicatum, vel quod sit illud cui primo 
inest praedicatum principale, vel quod illi prius insit praedicatum principale quam 
pronomini demonstranti illud pro quo subiectum principale supponit.” In OP 1:289- 
291, lines 3-8, 21-31, 38-43. 
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sophism: “Some, inasmuch as they conform, differ,” or “Some, 
inasmuch as they differ, conform.” (Siger’s Coruscus example is a 
dramatized version of this sophism.) In his discussion of the sophism, 
Ockham pointed out that it rests on a conflation of the two kinds of 
reduplication. If the reduplication is a reduplication of concomitance, 
all such propositions are true, but if the reduplication is a reduplica¬ 
tion of cause, they are false. 57 The reduplication test depended on such 
reduplicative statements always being false. However, as they 
expressed the reduplication of concomitance, they may be true. In 
effect, reduplication of concomitance respects the identity of the terms 
of the syllogism rather than their diversity, and as Siger noted, about 
identity there is no fallacy. Thus, simple reduplication of the major 
extreme on the minor premiss will not give a clear answer as to 
whether a fallacy is present or not. 

In the De puritate artis logicae tractatus longior , which dates from after 
his exposure to Ockham’s Summa logicae , 58 Walter Burley closely fol¬ 
lowed Ockham’s analysis of reduplication in the Summa logicae and 
added some further embellishments of his own. 59 He proposed an even 
more elaborate analysis than Ockham of the sophisms: “Some 
inasmuch as they conform, differ,” and “Some inasmuch as they 
differ, conform,” but the result is the same as for Ockham. 
Reduplicative terms have multiple meanings and the truth of the pro¬ 
positions which contain them depend on which meaning is 
appropriate. 60 Since that is the case, where things both differ and are 

57 Ockham, Summa logicae , 2.16: “Per praedicta possunt solvi talia sophismata ‘aliqua 
in quantum conveniunt differunt,’ ‘aliqua in quantum differunt conveniunt.’ Nam 
accipiendo ‘convenire’ secundum quod verificatur de omnibus exsistentibus in rerum 
natura et ‘differre’ pro omnibus quae quocumque modo differunt, hoc est sunt et non 
sunt idem, sic omnes tales et consimiles verae sunt si fiat reduplicatio gratia con- 
comitantiae, quia sicut manifeste patet, quatuor praedictae exponentes talium sunt 
verae. Si autem fiat reduplicatio gratia causae, sic sunt falsae, nam ‘convenire’ non 
prius convenit nec dicitur de differentibus quam de convenientibus, nec etiam 
importat causam talem, ideo falsae sunt, sic accipiendo eas.” In OP 1:292, lines 
75-84. 

58 Burleigh, De Puritate , ed. Boehner, p. vii-viii. 

59 Burleigh, Tractatus longior , 2.3.3, in De Puritate , ed. Boehner, pp. 175-178. 

60 Burleigh, Tractatus longior , 2.3.3: “Ex praedictis possunt solvi huiusmodi 
sophismata: ‘Aliqua inquantum conveniunt, differunt,’ ‘Aliqua inquantum differunt 
conveniunt,’ quia huiusmodi orationes sunt multiplices, ex eo quod li ‘inquantum’ 
potest teneri negative vel positive. Si negative, sic sunt falsae; si positive, ulterius sunt 
distinguendae, ex co quod li ‘inquantum’ potest teneri reduplicative vel specificative; 
si teneatur specificative, falsae sunt; si teneatur reduplicative, ulterius sunt 
distinguendae, ex eo quod potest fieri reduplicatio gratia concomitantiae vel gratia 
causae. Si fiat reduplicatio gratia causae, sic sunt falsae, quia convenientia non est 
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the same, simply inserting a reduplication will not produce a clearly 
false proposition, because the reduplication may be of concomitance 
rather than of cause. The Scotist conflation of concomitance and cause 
produced the plausibility of the reduplication test. Ockham’s distinc¬ 
tion between the two, rendered the test of little utility. It seems likely 
that Burley would have abandoned it in his later work. 

However, Ockham ultimately rejected the reduplication test, not 
because it was subject to confusion given his analysis of reduplication, 
but because he believed that the concepts of essential and accidental 
predication were irrelevant for the application of the ‘ ‘dictum de 
omni.” As he says, he could produce an infinite number of instances 
where a reduplicated minor is false, and yet the discursus is governed 
by the dictum de omni. 61 The form of the syllogism was sufficient to 
guarantee inference. No test for a particular sort of predication was 
necessary. Valid inference was separable from the metaphysical rela¬ 
tionship between what the subject and predicate terms of the proposi¬ 
tions in a syllogism represented. 

Like those who came before him within the Boethian tradition, 
Ockham interpreted the fallacy of accident as arising at the boundary 
where the dictum de omni ceased to extend. But unlike his predecessors, 
Ockham did not restrict the extension of the dictum to certain forms of 
predication. The dictum had universal applicability to any sort of 
syllogistic variable whether essential, accidental or impossible. Thus, 
for him the fallacy of accident was not tied to any kind of predication 
but to a breakdown in the general rules governing syllogistic as 
Aristotle set them forth in the Prior analytics. He was able to take this 
tack because he redefined the locus of fallacies arising outside speech, 
so that where his predecessors believed such fallacies originated from 
the nature of things, he believed they originated within mental 
language. This complex of positions allowed Ockham to stand four¬ 
square for the primacy of logical form. 


causa differentiae nec econverso. Si vero fiat reduplicatio gratia concomitantiae, sic 
sunt vcrae; nam convenientia et differentia necessario se concomitantur.” In De 
Puritale , ed. Boehner, p. 179, lines 24-36. 

61 Ockham, Elenchorum , 2.9: “Sed ista regula est simpliciter falsa, quia frequenter 
talis minor reduplicata super maiorem extremitatem est simpliciter falsa et 
impossibilis, et tamen non est ibi aliqua fallacia. Nam hie nulla est fallacia ‘omnis 
homo est lapis; omnis asinus est homo; igitur omnis asinus est lapis,’ et tamen ista 
minor est simpliciter falsa: omnis asinus est homo in quantum est lapis. . . . Et 
infinitae tales instantiae sunt ubi minor est falsa sic reduplicata, et tamen discursus 
est regulatus per dici de omni.” In OP 3:234, lines 100-109. 
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V. Richard Campsall 

Richard Campsall provided a supporting context within which 
Ockham developed his critique of the established tradition. Just prior 
to Ockham’s lectures on Peter Lombard’s Sentences , in the years 
around 1306-1317, Campsall advocated many of the ideas which 
Ockham came to espouse in realigning the relationship between logic 
and metaphysics. In his Quaestiones super librum priorum analeticorum , 
Campsall asserted the primacy of the dictum de omni as fundamental to 
logic: “Conversion is the principle of perfecting imperfect syllogisms, 
just as the ‘did de omni et de nullo’ perfects perfect syllogisms.” 62 
While he did not take up the Boethian restriction of the dictum de omni 
to instances of essential predication, he did propose a rule that 
indicates opposition to the Boethian tradition. He asserted: “from a 
universal [premiss] and any of its singular premisses, there follows 
some singular conclusion, because of the relation to the universal.” 63 
A syllogism of the sort which Ockham proposed as counter to his 
opponents: 

“No white is a musician, 

Socrates is white, 

Therefore, Socrates is not a musician,’’ 64 

which includes accidental terms and is governed by a universal first 
premiss, follows from Campsall’s rule, because the rule places no 
restrictions on the subject matter of universal syllogisms. 

Campsall also developed a position on mental language that 
foreshadowed Ockham’s. The key passage reads: 

“One should say that a proposition or syllogism does not have to be resolved 
into things, nor concepts, nor into voices from spoken terms, . . . because, if it 
were composed from things or from concepts, this syllogism would be good: 

‘Every man runs, 

Socrates is a rational animal, 

Therefore, Socrates runs,’ 

because the same thing is signified by ‘man’ and by ‘rational animal.’ 


62 Richard of Campsall, Quaestiones super librum priorum analeticorum , 5, ad I: “con- 
versio est principium perficiendi sillogismos inperfectos, sicud dici de omni et de nullo 
perficiunt sillogismos perfectos.’’ In Synan, ed. Campsall , 1:112, no. 5.41. 

63 Campsall, Librum priorum, 11, ad III: “et iste modus arguendi necessarius est, quia 
arguitur per hanc regulam: ex universali, et qualibet singulari, sequitur aliqua con- 
clusio singularis, quod propter hoc ad universalem ....’’ in Synan, ed. Campsall , 
1:196, no. 11.69. 

64 See note 44 above. 
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And similarly, since two different names can signify the same concept or one 
single thing, there would be a good syllogism wherever one name was substituted 
for another, which is against Aristotle in the first of Elenchi , because the one who 
syllogized about garments did not syllogize about clothing. 65 

And therefore, one should say that [propositions and syllogisms] have to be 
resolved into imagined voices , which should be understood as follows: first a thing 
is conceived, and if it ought to be enunciated to someone else, the one enun¬ 
ciating it first imagines a voice similar to the one through which he ought to 
enunciate the thing to someone else, and that voice does not have being outside 
the soul, like the thing of the predicate, because it is not necessary that an object 
in the imagination have true being. But it suffices that it have some sort of being 
which is only objective, of the sort that ‘nowhere’ and ‘vacuum’ have, and from 
such voices the proposition and syllogism are composed, and not from vocal 
sounds. This can be clarified as follows: if someone ought to proffer a letter, that 
letter is not a true vocal sound, but only its sign is profferred, as in the case of 
someone who is supposed to proffer a consonant and says ‘b,’ and speaks a vocal 
sound composed of the sound ‘e’ and another sound, and that composite is not 
the letter. Therefore, [the spoken sound] is the sign of the letter which is in the 
soul, the imagined voice. And in the same way the spoken voice is not a proposi¬ 
tion or a syllogism, but only a sign of [propositions and syllogisms]. 66 

Campsall’s distinction of a mental “imagined” language from the 
spoken language that is its sign, is roughly comparable to Ockham’s 
early “fictum” theory, in which the terms of mental propositions had 
only objective being. 67 

65 Aristotles, De sophisticis elenchis, 6.168a28-33. 

66 Campsall, Librum priorum, 2, ad I: “dicendum est quod proposicio vel sillogismus 
non habet resolvi in res, nec conceptus, nec in voces ex terminis prolatas, . . . quia 
si componeretur ex rebus, vel ex conceptibus, iste sillogismus esset bonus: ‘omnis 
homo currit; socrates est animal racionale; igitur, socrates currit,’ quia eadem res 
significatur per ‘hominem’ et per ‘animal racionale.’ 

et similiter, cum duo nomina possunt significare eundem conceptum, vel unam 
rem, esset sillogismus bonus ubicunque poneretur unum nomen pro altero, quod est 
contra aristotelem quia, qui sillogizavit de ‘tunica’ non sillogizavit de ‘veste,’ primo 
elencorum. 

et ideo, dicendum quod habent resolvi in voces ymaginatas, quod intelligendum est 
sic: primo res concipitur et, si debeat alteri enunciari, enuncians primo ymaginatur 
vocem consimilem illi per quam debet rem alteri enunciari, et ilia vox non habet esse 
extra animam, sicud res praedicati, quia non oportet quod obiectum <in> ymagina- 
cione habeat esse verum, sed sufficit esse aliquale, quod est obiectum tantum, cuius 
esse habent insitum et vacuum, et ex talibus vocibus componitur proposicio et 
sillogismus, et non ex vocibus prolatis. quod potest parere sic: quia, si aliquis debeat 
proferre literam, ilia litera non est vera vox prolata, sed solum suum signum pro- 
fertur, sicud si aliquis debeat proferre consonans et dicit ‘b,’ dicit unam vocem com- 
positam ex hac voce ‘c’ et alio, et illud compositum non est litera; igitur est signum 
litere que est in anima, vox ymaginata. et eodem modo vox prolata non est proposicio 
vel sillogismus, sed solum est signum istorum.” In Synan, ed. Campsall , 1:62-63, nos 
2.81-2.83. 

67 Philotheus Boehner, OFM, The Relative Date oj Ockham *s Commentary on the Sentences , 
in: Collected Articles on Ockham , ed. Eligius M. Buytaert, OFM, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
1958, pp. 99-107. 
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While there are differences in the mental language theories of the 
two men, 68 what is important here, is the possibility that in Campsall’s 
view the Aristotelian category of fallacies dependent on speech might 
be located in spoken speech and the fallacies independent of speech 
might be located within mental language. The quote suggests the 
fallacy of equivocation lies outside mental and Campsall would 
apparently have located the fallacy of accent, one of the fallacies 
dependent on speech, in external speech, as well, for he argued: 
“exterior spoken speech is first and properly informed with the acute 
and grave accents, but that is not the speech which is called a ‘proposi¬ 
tion,’ and that speech which is called a proposition is not informed 
with accent except accidently, because its sign is informed with 
accent.” 69 

Whether Campsall actually espoused an identification of the 
fallacies of speech with external speech and the fallacies independent 
of speech with mental language, like Ockham, cannot be definitively 
determined from his extant works, but Walter Chatton, the Fran¬ 
ciscan critic of both Campsall and Ockham, cites a suggestive passage 
from Campsall’s commentary on the Sentences : 

“A thing is not the reason for a proposition being per se, but the intellect, for 
it is in our power that the intellect predicates an inferior about its superior and 
creates a proposition which is not per se primo modo dicendi per se , and yet it signifies 
the thing which its converse signifies, which is a per se primo modo proposition.” 70 

It would be difficult to reconcile such a passage with the traditional 
view that the fallacy of accident arises from the nature of things and 
the differential sorts of predication which they produce. In any event, 
Campsall’s position lent itself to the identification of fallacies outside 
speech with fallacies that arise within mental language, and may have 
influenced Ockham. 


68 Ockham has Augustine in the background as a source for his ideas on mental 
language, but Campsall does not seem to rely on Augustine at all. See Gelber, Mental 
Language , forthcoming. 

69 Campsall, Librum priorum , 2, ad I: ‘‘oracio exterius prolata proprie et primo infor- 
matur accentu gravi et acuto, sed ilia non est oracio que dicitur ‘proposicio,’ nec ilia 
oracio quc dicitur proposicio informatur accentu nisi per accidcns, quia informatur 
in suo signo.” In Synan, ed. Campsall , 1:63, no. 2.88. 

70 Walter Chatton, Lectura , 1.2.6.4: ‘‘res non est causa quare propositio est per se, 
sed intellectus, nam in nostra potestate est quod intellectus praedicet inferius de suo 
superiori, et tunc non est propositio per se primo modo dicendi per se, et tamen 
significat rem quam significat sua conversa quae est propositio per se primo modo.” 
(Florence, BNC. C. 5. 357), f. 79va, and (Paris, BN lat. 15.886), f. 126ra. 
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On the fallacy of accident itself, Campsall, like Ockham after him, 
rejected the prevailing Boethian and Aegidian tradition which defined 
the fallacy as resulting from accidental predication and some 
extraneous element in the middle term, giving rise to a diverse middle. 
He accepted the possibility of diversity occasioned by the relation of 
the extremes to the middle term, for as he says: 

“one should understand that sometimes there is a fallacy of accident from varia¬ 
tion of the extreme, as to its diverse acceptations, as is evident in the following: 

‘man is a species, 

Socrates is a man/ 

because in the first the middle is taken for an intention, and in the second for 
the supposit.” 71 

Thus, Campsall accepted the view which Burley espoused and 
Ockham rejected, that the fallacy of accident might arise from varia¬ 
tion in the supposition of the middle term created by a diverse rela¬ 
tionship with the extremes of the syllogism. 

The fallacy might also, and more commonly, arise for other 
reasons. As he added: 

“Sometimes there is a fallacy of accident because of an insufficient identity of 
the middle to the extremes, so that this unity is not sufficient to join the extremes 
.... And a defect of this sort should be assigned in such: 

‘The one coming is known, 

Coriscus is the one coming/ 

because the middle term is partially the same as the extremes. Therefore, there 
is not sufficient identity in these premisses to conclude one extreme about the 
other. And, therefore, as the argument proves, there is not here a fallacy of acci¬ 
dent because of the diversity of any term, but because of the insufficiency of 
identity of the middle to each of the extremes.’’ 72 

If the middle term were insufficiently hoc aliquid for the dictum de omni 
to govern the syllogism, then a fallacy of accident might result, but 


71 Campsall, Librum priorum, 12, IV: “intelligendum quod aliquando est fallacia 
accidentis ex variacione extremi, quantum ad diversas eius accepciones, sicud patet 
in ista: ‘homo est species, socrates est homo,’ quia in prima accipitur medium pro 
intencione, et postea pro suppositis.” In Synan, ed. Campsall , 1.207, no. 12.41. 

72 Campsall, Librum priorum, 12, IV: “Aliquando est fallacia accidentis propter insuf- 
ficientem ydentitatem medii ad extrema, ita quod ista unitas non est sufFiciens ad 
copulandum extrema . . . . et huiusmodi defectus est assignandus in talibus: ‘veniens 
cognoscitur,’ ‘iste coriscus est veniens,’ quia medium partialiter est idem cum 
extremis, ideo non est sufficiens identitas in istis premissis ad concludendum unum 
extremum de alio, et ideo, sicud probat racio, non est hie fallacia accidentis propter 
diversitatem alicuius termini, sed propter insufficientem identitatem medii ad 
alterum extremorum.’’ In Synan, ed. Campsall , 1.207, no. 12.41. 
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such an insufficiency did not arise in Campsall’s view from a quasi¬ 
equivocation of the middle term. 

The elements basic to Ockham’s position: recognition of the dictum 
de omni as fundamental to logic, assertion of the primacy of logical 
form over content, a division between mental and spoken language 
capable of accounting for Aristotle’s two categories of fallacy, and a 
rejection of the Aegidian treatment of the fallacy of accident as a varia¬ 
tion of the terms, are present prior to Ockham in Campsall’s work. 
Whether Campsall also predated Ockham in putting the various 
elements together to form a coherent whole, cannot now be deter¬ 
mined from those of Campsall’s writings that remain to us. In his 
commentary on Aristotle’s De sophisticis elenchis , Ockham made 
manifest the picture of fallacies that seems hidden just behind the sur¬ 
face in Campsall’s writings. 


VI. Ockham and the Master of Abstractions 

Ockham returned to the subject of the fallacy of accident while 
writing the Summa logicae. 73 He did not change the substance of the 
position which he had set forth in his commentary on Elenchi , but the 
Summa logicae contains a very concise statement of his position and the 
list of his adversaries came to include the Master of Abstractions. 

The key passages begin with Ockham setting out his views about 
how syllogisms in the first figure should be formed in order to have 
utility. Since the dictum de omni is fundamental to logical argument, 
these most basic of syllogisms are governed immediately by the dictum. 
For that to be the case, two principles must obtain: the major premiss 
must be universal, and the minor premiss affirmative. 74 He added: 

73 See Ockham, Opera philosophica , eds. Ernestus A. Moody, Gedeon Gal, Angelus 
Gambatese, Stephanus Brown, and Philotheus Boehner, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
1978, 2:13*-14*, for a discussion of the relative dates of Ockham’s Expositio super libros 
elenchorum and Summa logicae. 

74 Ockham, Summa logicae , 3.1.2: “Tertium praeambulum est quod omnis 

syllogismus, immediate vel mediate, regulatur per dici de omni vel per dici de nullo. 
Syllogismi enim in prima figura regulantur immediate per dici de omni vel per dici 
de nullo. Syllogismi autem secundae et tertiae figurae reducuntur in syllogismos 
primae figurae, . . . .’’In OP 1:362-363, lines 32-36. And ibid., 3.1.3: “Et est primo 
sciendum quod, cum dictum sit omnes syllogismos primae figurae regulari immediate 
per dici de omni vel per dici de nullo, oportet circa modos primae figurae servare duo 
principia. 

Primum est quod maior sit propositio universalis. . . . 

Ex eodem patet quod minor semper debet esse affirmativa . . . . ’ ’ In OP 1:363-364, 
lines 2-6, 24. 
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. . one should observe that to prove that a conjunction or mode lacks utility, 
it is not necessary to find an exception in the substantial terms, as some erringly 
say, but it is sufficient to find an exception in any kind of term, whether substan¬ 
tial, accidental or whatever. . . . And therefore, the four modes of the first figure 
hold good no matter what kinds of terms are used in them . . . ,” 75 

The some who “erringly” believed that only substantial terms could 
give rise to valid conjunctions in a syllogism included Giles of Rome, 
whom Ockham had quoted verbatim to that effect in his Expositio super 
libros Elenchorum. 76 Giles, as we have seen, believed that a failure to 
observe this rule would produce a fallacy of accident. 77 

Ockham, however, believed that a universal syllogism governed by 
all or none was valid, no matter what kinds of terms were employed 
in setting up the syllogism. He argued that the four modes of the first 
figure give rise to a good syllogism: 

“when the first proposition denotes that the predicate is affirmed or denied of 
all those things to which the subject refers, and the second proposition denotes 
that the subject of the first proposition is affirmed unequivocally about the sub¬ 
ject of the second proposition (the assumptum), and then the predicate of the first 
proposition is affirmed or denied of all that to which the subject of the second 
proposition referred.” 78 

Such a rule gives rise to a syllogism of the form: 

“All A are B, 

C is A, 

Therefore, C is B.” 

and any syllogism following this pattern would produce a valid 
inference as long as the terms remained constant in meaning. 

For examples of what he was rejecting, Ockham turned to the 
Master of Abstractions, or Richard Sophista, the author of a work 


75 Ockham. Summa logicae , 3.1.4: “Et est hie advertendum quod ad probandum con- 
iugationem inutilem vel modum inutilem non oportet invenire instantiam in terminis 
substantialibus, sicut aliqui errantes dicunt, sed sufficit invenire instantiam in 
quibuscumque terminis, sive substantialibus sive accidentalibus sive quibuscumque. 
. . . Et ideo quatuor modi primae figurae tenent in omnibus terminis . . . .” In OP 
1:366, lines 20-26. 

76 See note 20 above. 

77 See note 21 above. 

78 Ockham, Summa logicae , 3.1.4: “. . . dummodo per primam propositionem 
denotetur praedicatum vere dici vel removeri ab omni illo de quo dicitur subiectum 
et per secundam propositionem denotetur illud quod prius fuit subiectum non 
aequivoce acceptum dici de assumpto, et postea in conclusione concludatur illud quod 
fuit praedicatum in prima dici vel removeri de illo praecise quod fuit subiectum in 
secunda propositione.” In OP 1:366-367, lines 29-34. 
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entitled the Abstractions , probably written prior to 1240. 79 The text of 
the Abstractions, a collection of sophismata , has been discovered and is 
available for study. 80 Ockham cites the Master of Abstractions' 
sophisms as evidence of the common confusion over the nature of the 
fallacy of accident and over the nature of the syllogism in general. 

For example, Ockham says that the Master of Abstractions had 
argued that syllogisms of the sort: 

“Every colored thing is, 

Every white thing is a colored thing, 

Therefore, every white thing is.” 

And: 

“Every animal is a man, 

Every ass is an animal, 

Therefore, every ass is a man,” 

were not good syllogisms because they involved a fallacy of accident. 81 
Each of these syllogisms is governed by the dictum de omni , so on 
Ockham's view, while there might be other fallacies present, there 
would be no fallacy of accident. 

Unfortunately, comparing what Ockham says with the texts from 
Richard Sophista’s Abstractions , produces some mysteries. The 
Master of Abstractions does not say what Ockham attributes to him 
(at least not in the two manuscripts I have been able to check). In the 
first example, where Ockham believed the Master thought there was 
a fallacy of accident, the Master in fact says there are fallacies of 


79 L. M. De Rijk, Logica Modernorum , II. 1 Assen 1967, 62-72, established Richard 
Sophista as the author of the Abstractiones and suggested he might be Richard Fishacre. 
Jan Pinborg, Magister Abstractionum, in: CIMAGL , 18 (1976), 1-4, believed the work 
should probably be dated prior to 1240 ?and found the attribution to Fishacre uncon¬ 
vincing. He suggested Richard Rufus of Cornwall instead. Of the sophisms to which 
Ockham refers, Pinborg edited “Omnis homo est singulare,” “Omne coloratum 
est,” and “Omnis fenix est,” from Oxford, Bodl., Digby 24. William J. Courtenay, 
Adam Wodeham: An Introduction to His Life and Writings , Leiden 1978, pp. 54-56, 
indicates that Gedeon Gal, O.F.M. has suggested Richard Rufus or Richard of Con- 
ington as possible candidates for Richard Sophista. 

80 I owe many thanks to Katherine Tachau, Paul Streveler, Mary Sirridge and 
Calvin Normore who are currently collaborating on an edition of the Abstractiones and 
kindly allowed me to use their films and preliminary transcriptions. 

81 Ockham, Summa logicae , 3.1.4: “Ex isto sequitur quod tales syllogismi sunt boni 
‘omne coloratum est; omne album est coloratum; ergo omne album est’; ‘omne 
animal est homo; omnis asinus est animal; ergo omnis asinus est homo.’ Et ideo errat 
Magister Abstractionum assignando in praedictis syllogismis fallaciam accidentis, 
cum isti syllogismi regulentur per dici de omni et sint de se evidentes.” In OP 1:367, 
lines 35-40. 
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equivocation and consequent. Two explanations for the discrepancies 
seem plausible. There may have been several redactions of the Abstrac¬ 
tions of which Ockham used one different from the one now in our 
possession. Or, Ockham might have misconstrued the Abstractions, 
reading the text as implying the presence of a fallacy of accident even 
though the Master of Abstractions had asserted other fallacies in its 
place. 

In one of the texts in question, the Abstractions set up the sophism: 
“Every colored thing is,” as follows: 

“Let it be the case that there is only one white thing and one black thing 
and one middle. 

And: This is proved thus: 

A white thing is, a black thing is, a middle is, therefore every colored 
thing is. 

But: Against: 

Every colored thing is, 

Every white thing is colored, 

Therefore, every white thing is.” 82 

The statement: “Every colored thing is” appears paradoxical because 
a state of affairs could be set up in which the statement would be true, 
but a false conclusion would seem to follow from it, namely that every 
possible white thing exists. 

Richard Sophista offered several solutions to this paradox, among 
them the assertion that a fallacy of consequent arises in the course of 
the argument. He applied the so-called rule of three—a rule also found 
in the works of William Sherwood and Roger Bacon—that the term 
“omnis” or “every” can only be used properly where there are three 
or more instances of the thing it modifies. 83 If one says: “Every man 

82 Richard Sophista, Abstractions, 11: “OMNE COLORATUM EST. Sit unum 
solum album, unum solum nigrum, unum solum medium. Et probatur sic: album 
est, nigrum est, medium est, ergo omne coloratum est. 

Sed contra: omne coloratum est, omne album est coloratum, ergo omne album 
est.” (Oxford, Bodl., Digby 24), f. 62ra, and (Brugge, Stadsbibliotheek, 497), f. 
14va. Checked against Pinborg, Magister , p. 2. 

83 The rule of three can be found in William of Sherwood, Treatise on Syncategorematic 
Words , chap. 5, trans. Norman Kretzmann, Minneapolis 1968, p. 23, and in Roger 
Bacon, Summa de sophismatibus et distinctionibus, ed. Robert Steele, Oxford 1937, p. 147, 
who cites it in connection with the sophism OMNE FENIX EST, just as Richard 
Sophista does: (Oxford, Bodl., Digby 24), ff. 62ra-62rb, (Brugge, Stadsbibliotheek, 
497), f. 14vb, and Pinborg, Magister , p. 3. Aristotle, De caelo 1.1. 268al5-19, gives 
such a rule as well. 
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is green,” it implies that there are at least three men to whom the term 
“green” may be applied. In the sophism: “Every colored thing is,” 
the proofs and disproofs had relied on statements like: “Every white 
thing is,” even though at the beginning only one white thing was said 
to be in existence, and, therefore, the statement: “Every white thing 
is,” was badly formed and could not give rise to a proof that: “Every 
colored thing is,” because of a fallacy of consequent. 84 

The fallacy of consequent was traditionally allied with the fallacy of 
accident. As Ockham set out the relation, the fallacy of consequent 
only had status as a separate fallacy when it occurred within conse¬ 
quences. If an argument constituted a true syllogism, the fallacy of 
accident would also be present. Since Ockham treated consequences 
as enthymatic syllogisms, the fallacy of consequent equaled a subor¬ 
dinate form of the fallacy of accident. 85 The sophism in question is set 
up as a syllogism. In Ockham’s system, the Master’s assertion of the 


84 Richard Sophista, ‘‘ Abstractions , 11: “Et non valet: ‘Non omne album est, non 
omne nigrum est, non omne medium [est], ergo non omne coloratum est’; sed est 
fallacia consequentis. Sequitur enim: ‘Si omne album est, et omne nigrum est, et 
omne medium est, ergo omne coloratum est,’ et non convertitur quia ex vero non 
sequitur falsum, arguendo ergo e contrario est fallacia consequentis a positione conse¬ 
quentis. Quare sic arguendo: ‘Non omne album est, non omne nigrum est, non omne 
medium est, ergo non omne coloratum est,’ eadem est fallacia a destructione 
antecedentis. Non enim sequitur: ‘Omne coloratum est, et ergo omne album, omne 
nigrum, omne medium.’ Quare non sequitur e contrario negando, cum ex veris non 
sequitur falsum. Sunt enim praemissae verae et conclusio falsa, sustinendo quod hoc 
signum ‘omnis’ exigit ad minus tria appellata. Sic sustinent quidam, et per hoc 
solvitur illud sophisma.” (Oxford, Bodl., Digby 24), f. 62ra, and (Brugge, 
Stadsbibliotheek, 497) ff. 14va-14vb, checked against Pinborg, Magister , pp. 2-3. Pin- 
borg has “fallacia accidentis’’ for the first fallacia consequentis cited above, but both 
manuscripts indicate that this is a misreading, and the sense of the passage would also 
indicate fallacia consequentis is the right fallacy in this case. The reading is important 
because of Ockham’s apparent belief that the Magister Abstractionum argued for a 
fallacy of accident in this sophism. 

85 Ockham, Elenchorum, 3.4.12: “Quia secundum Aristotelem fallacia consequentis 
est pars accidentis, .... Unde sciendum est quod quandoque committitur fallacia 
consequentis arguendo enthymematice et quandoque arguendo ex pluribus proposi- 
tionibus. Si arguatur ex pluribus propositionibus, ad hoc quod sit consequens 
requiritur quod consequens inferat quamlibet propositionem positam in antecedente, 
et non e converso. Et si arguatur in figura, semper simul cum hoc erit fallacia 
accidentis. Et universaliter quando est fallacia consequentis etiam in enthymemate, 
et ilia consequentia reducitur in figuram debitam, si remaneat fallacia consequentis 
in illo discursu composito ex propositionibus dispositis in figura, erit non solum 
fallacia consequentis, sed etiam erit fallacia accidentis.’’ In OP 3:826-827, lines 2-4, 
26-35. Idem, Summa logicae , 3.3.1, OP 1.589, lines 46-54. Calvin G. Normore, 
Ockham’s Consequences , unpublished paper presented May 30, 1986, for the Stanford 
University Philosophy Department, provides an extensive analysis of Ockham’s posi¬ 
tion and the converse in late medieval thought. 
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presence of a fallacy of consequent would, therefore, imply the con¬ 
comitant presence of a fallacy of accident. Perhaps he read his own 
view of the matter into the Magister' s text. In any event, he would not 
have agreed with the Magister 's analysis, since he rejected the rule of 
three. 86 

The Magister also asserted that the same sophism contained a fallacy 
of equivocation. He argued that the “is” in the syllogism: “Every col¬ 
ored thing is, every white thing is colored, therefore, every white thing 
is,” is an equivocal term, because “is” can have two meanings. In 
one case, “is” can stand for an operation of being, asserting the 
existence of something, and that is the meaning of the term “is” in 
the first proposition: “Every colored thing is.” But “is” could also 
stand for the being of consequence or habitude, and in the second 
proposition, “is” stands for this second kind of being, so that the 
statement: “Every white thing is colored,” must be understood to 
mean: “If there is a white thing, it is colored.” Because of the change 
in meaning of the term “is,” Richard Sophista believed there was an 
equivocation in the syllogism that prevented one from inferring from 
the statement: “Every colored thing is,” that: “Every white thing 
is.” 87 

In another context, Ockham had assailed the Magister 's treatment of 
the copula, citing the same sophism and the Master’s solution, as an 
example of faulty reasoning. Ockham believed that to grant varying 
meanings to the term “is” in a syllogism would completely destroy the 
effectiveness of syllogistic reasoning. It would then be possible to say 
that the term “is” has either of these meanings at will, and an 
equivocation could be introduced into any syllogism whenever it 
seemed convenient. 88 Thus, Ockham seems to have known that the 


86 Ockham, Summa logicae , 2.4: Ex hoc patet falsitas quorundam quae ponuntur a 
quibusdam. Unum est hoc signum ‘omnis’ exigit tria appellata. Nam ponatur quod 
unus solus angelus intelligat et nullus homo, tunc haec est vera ‘omne intelligens 
creatum est angelus,’ . . . In OP 1.260, lines 61-64. 

87 Richard Sophista, Abstractions, 11: “. . . dicendum quod haec est vera simpliciter: 
‘omne coloratum est,’ et non valet: ‘omne coloratum est, omne album est coloratum, 
ergo omne album est,’ eo quod equivocatur ‘esse.’ ‘Esse’ enim in prima propositione 
est esse quod est operatio entis, et hoc esse est esse eius quod est. Et cum dicitur ‘omne 
album est coloratum,’ est esse consequentiae sive esse habitudinis, cuiusmodi est esse 
cum dicitur’ si est album est coloratum.’” (Oxford, Bodl, Digby 24), f. 62ra, and 
(Brugge, Stadsbibliotheek, 497), f. 14va. Checked against Pinborg, Magister , p. 2. 

88 Ockham, Summa logicae , 2.4: “Ex istis etiam sequitur quod falsum est quod isti 
dicunt, quod si sit tantum unum album et tantum unum nigrum et tantum unum 
medium quod quaelibet istarum est falsa ‘omne album est,’ ‘omne nigrum est,’ 
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Master of Abstractions had proposed a fallacy of equivocation rather 
than a fallacy of accident in the sophism “Every colored thing is.” But 
as we have seen, the fallacy of accident, was commonly thought of as 
a kind of equivocation, and again Ockham may have read Richard 
Sophista as though he had posed a fallacy of accident. 

However, there are no exact analogs in the Abstractiones for the other 
sophism which Ockham attributes to the Master. Instead of engaging 
in creative reading, Ockham may have been looking at a different col¬ 
lection of sophisms than the one we now have to hand. 89 


VII. Some results for medieval theology and philosophy 

The impact of the critique of Campsall and Ockham on the 
Boethian tradition is most evident in theology. The doctrine of the 
Trinity produced a number of recalcitrant puzzles when the terms of 
the Trinity were used as variables in Aristotelian syllogisms like the 
following: 


‘omne medium est;’ et negant istum syllogismum ‘omne coloratum est; omne album 
est coloratum; igitur omne album est.’ 

Similiter, posito quod nullus asinus sit, negant istum syllogismum ‘omne animal 
est homo; omnis asinus est animal; igitur omnis asinus est homo,’ dicentes quod ‘esse’ 
aequivocatur, quia in primis maioribus accipitur ‘esse’ quod est operatio entis, et hoc 
est ‘esse’ eius quod est, in minoribus autem accipitur ‘esse’ habitudinis sive conse- 
quentiae, cuiusmodi ‘esse’ est cum dicitur ‘si est album, est coloratum.’ 

Istud est omnino irrationabiliter dictum, nam hoc est destruerc omnem formam 
syllogisticam. Dicam enim quandocumque placet mihi quod ‘esse’ in propositionibus 
aequivocatur, et ad placitum assignabo fallaciam aequivocationis in quocumque 
syllogismo.” In OP 1:263, lines 106-120. 

89 The puzzle over whether Ockham had the Abstractiones in hand is difficult. The con¬ 
tention that he did is strengthened because just prior to the sophism discussed in the 
last note (88) about “Every colored thing is,’’ Ockham refers to another sophism: 
OMNIS FENIX EST along with the sophism OMNE COLORATUM EST. See 
Summa logicae , 2.4, OP 1:261, lines 72-90. Both of these sophisms occur together as 
numbers 11 and 12 in Richard Sophista’s work. Ockham seems to have had a text 
of the Abstractiones at hand while working on these pages, but that assertion is not 
without difficulties, because I have not been able to find another sophism Ockham 
attributes to the Magister Abstractionum, OMNE ANIMAL EST HOMO, in the manu¬ 
scripts of the Abstractiones at my disposal. There is a sophism OMNIS HOMO EST 
ANIMAL ET OMNE ANIMAL EST HOMO, (Digby 24), f. 65rb, and (Brugge), 
f. 16vb, but it does not follow the pattern Ockham attributes to OMNIS ANIMAL 
EST HOMO. 

There is still another sophism, however, “HOMO, INQUANTUM ANIMAL, 
DIFFERT AB ASINO,” (Digby 24), f. 73rb, (Brugge), f. 22ra which Ockham might 
have had in mind if his own sophism resulted from reading this one of the Magister’s 
as an exemplification of the reduplication rule. 
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“The Father in God is the Essence in God, 

The Essence in God is the Son in God, 

Therefore, the Son in God is the Father in God.’’ 

The premisses of the syllogism are true and the conclusion is false 
according to doctrine, but the form of the argument appears impec¬ 
cable. According to the Boethian/Aegidian tradition, the fallacy of 
accident could not provide a way out of the paradox, because the 
fallacy of accident presumed a variation in the middle term, and the 
middle term “essence in God” stands for something most simple. By 
rejecting the tradition which defined a fallacy of accident in terms of 
variation in the terms, and substituting a lack of identity in the middle 
for variation in the middle, Campsall and Ockham could join a com¬ 
plex tradition including Scotus and Aureole, and argue that a fallacy 
of accident was present in such syllogisms about God. “Essence in 
God” functioned like an unquantified universal term, so that the 
Trinitarian syllogism was analogous to the syllogism: 

“Socrates is man, 

Man is Plato, 

Therefore, Socrates is Plato,’’ 

in which the middle term “man” is insufficiently determinate or hoc 
aliquid for the dictum de omni to govern the discursus. 90 

Considerable debate, which I have dealt with extensively else¬ 
where, 91 ensued over the suggested new solution for the Trinitarian 
paradoxes. For example, Walter Chatton criticized Campsall and 
Ockham on the grounds that the fallacy of accident required a varia¬ 
tion of the middle term “essence” which would violate divine 
simplicity. 92 Adam Wodeham came to the defense, saying that 
Chatton’s criticisms were beside the point, because neither Campsall 
nor Ockham defined the fallacy of accident as a variation in the middle 
term. 93 The fallacy of accident entered the delicate scholastic balance 
between faith and reason on the side of reason against fideism. 

90 See Hester Goodenough Gelber, Logic and the Trinity: A Clash of Values in Scholastic 
Thought , 1300-1335 , Ph.d. dissertation, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1974, pp. 
119-124 on John Duns Scotus and the general difficulty, pp. 134-141 on Peter 
Aureole, pp. 208-209 on Ockham, pp. 209-210 on Campsall. 

91 Gelber, Logic and the Trinity , pp. 206-234, for the general controversy, and pp. 247- 
261 on Adam Wodeham’s very sophisticated analysis of the dilemmas involved. 

92 See note 18 above. 

93 Gelber, Logic and the Trinity , pp. 228-229, and Adam Wodeham, Ordinatio : “Ad ter- 
tium, per idem, concedendum enim est ibi non esse variationem medii nec illi, contra 
quos [Chatton] arguit, posuerunt ibi [fallaciam] accidentis propter variationem 
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The consequences of the new formalism for the history of logic are 
not so clearly evident. I. M. Bochenski has pointed to Ockham’s 
extension of Aristotelian syllogistic to cover singular terms and 
premisses as innovative, and has connected Ockham’s rejection of the 
“rule of three” with his treating singular terms as the names of classes 
with only one member. 94 Ockham was able to treat singular terms in 
these ways, however, because he considered the dictum de omni fun¬ 
damental to syllogistic and extended the scope of the dictum to cover 
all terms and predications. However, discovering the full impact of the 
logical formalism of Campsall and Ockham on their contemporaries 
and successors awaits further research. 

Stanford, California 
Stanford University 


medii, sed solum quia identitas eorum in re communi non sufficit ad concludendum 
eorum identitatem inter se . . . .” (Vat. Lat., 955), ff. 183v-184r, and (Paris, 
Mazarine, 915), ff. 107vb-l08ra. 

94 Bochenski, Formal Logic , p. 232, nos. 34.01-34.02. 
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Vivarium XXV, 2 (1987) 


Ab omni homine habetur aliquod capud: A Note on the Concept of Word- 
Order in 12th-Century Grammatical Thought 1 


C. H. KNEEPKENS 


Throughout the twelfth century, a period commonly accepted as 
crucial for the organization and development of syntax in the Western 
grammatical tradition, grammarians came across the notion of the 
proper word-order in a sentence and its counterpart, the notion of 
deviant, but acceptable word-order, in both the grammatical and 
rhetorical sources which they had inherited from Late Antiquity. In 
the seventeenth book of his Institutiones Priscian mentions the ordinatio 
recta and supplies it with an ontological basis by identifying the noun 
through the acting person with the substantia and the verb through the 
act expressed with the accidens. On account of the substantialaccidens 
hierarchy Priscian claims that in a properly arranged sentence a noun 
has to occur before the verb, which occupies the second place. He 
emphasizes that this is a word-order proper ( rectus ) by nature 
(naturaliter ). He distinguishes it from what he calls a deviant order 
which is merely brought about by the unlawful and improper use of 
the authors: the usurpatio auctorum : 

Priscianus, Inst, gram., XVII, 105 (ed. Hertz, vol. II, 164, 16-21) “Sciendum 
tamen, quod recta ordinatio exigit, ut pronomen vel nomen praeponatur verbo, 
ut ‘ego et tu legimus, Virgilius et Cicero scripserunt’, quippe cum substantia et 
persona ipsius agentis vel patientis, quae per pronomen vel nomen significatur, 
prior esse debet naturaliter quam ipse actus, qui accidens est substantiae, licet 
tamen et praepostere ea proferre auctorum usurpatione fretum”. 

As A. D. Scaglione pointed out, 2 the Medievals owed the pair of 
opposite notions of the ordo naturalis and ordo artificialis to the rhetorical 
tradition of Antiquity; it was Priscian who combined the notion of ordo 
naturalis with that of ordo rectus . 3 The outcome of this identification was 
that the twelfth-century grammarians saw themselves confronted with 

1 A first draft of this note was read as a short paper at the IVth International Con¬ 
ference on the History of the Language Sciences at Trier, August 1987. 

2 A. Scaglione, The Classical Theory of Composition from its Origins to the Present. A 
Historical Survey , Chapel Hill 1972, esp. p. 77sqq. 

3 Cf. Scaglione 1972, 82-3. 
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only one distinction as regards the phenomenon of the correct and 
acceptable word-order in sentences, viz. between the or do rectus 
( = naturalis) and the ordo secundum usurpationem auctorum ( = artificialis ). 

These notions played an important role in twelfth-century gram¬ 
mar, especially in normative grammar, taken as including the ars die - 
taminis , and in exegetical grammar. As to normative grammar I only 
wish to refer to the—since Thurot widely known—anonymous 
eleventh-century fragment on syntax, which has been preserved on the 
third folio of the MS Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 7505, 4 5 and to the remarks 
on word-order made by Alexander de Villa Dei at the beginning of the 
chapter on constructio of his Doctrinale. 5 For the concept of word-order 
in twelfth-century exegetical grammar I refer to the observation made 
by William of Conches in the introductory section of his Glose on the 
minor. In this work the famous grammarian points out that the task of 
the text-interpreter consists in analyzing the authors’ words from the 
artificial order into the natural order so that the proper meaning of the 
sentence may be discovered. 6 

Considering this class-room interest it is remarkable that twelfth- 
century grammarians did not develop an autonomous doctrine of 
word-order with definitions, distinctions, divisions and the usual 
explanations: in brief, that they did not build up a system of 
theoretical knowledge on this linguistic aspect like they did of such 
other linguistic concepts as e.g. constructio , transitivity and intran¬ 
sitivity, and figurative speech. 

It is surprising to notice that the master of the Glosule on the minor , 
whom I am used to calling Master Guido, 7 further William of Con- 


4 Ch. Thurot, Extraits de divers manuscrits latins pour servir a Vhistoire des doctrines gram- 
maticales au moyen age , Paris 1869, 87-9 (cf. G. L. Bursill-Hall, A Census of Medieval Latin 
Grammatical Manuscripts , Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt 1981, no 208.42.1); cf. Scaglione 
1972, 107sqq. 

5 D. Reichling, Das Doctrinale des Alexander de Villa-Dei: Kritisch-Exegetische A us gab e, 
Berlin 1893 (repr. New York, N.Y. 1974), vrs 1390sqq: 

“Contrue sic: casum, si sit, praepone vocantem”. 

6 MS Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, fonds latin 15130, f. 86ra: “Con (!) naturalis 
ordo exigit nominatiuum preponi in oratione, uerbum sequi, deinde obliquum 
casum, aduerbium aduerbio aderere, et similia, aliquando propter tempora et pedes 
metri ille ordo mutatur ... necesse autem est in expositione sua ad suum naturalem 
ordinem dictiones reducere, quod sine sciencia construendi facile non fieri potest”; 
cf. C. H. Kneepkens, Het Iudicium Constructionis. Het Leerstuk van de Constructio in de 2de 
Helft van de 12de Eeeuw , Dl. I: Een Verkennende en Inleidende Studie , Nijmegen 1987 (Diss. 
Rijksuniversiteit Leiden 1987), 579. 

7 Cf. C. H. Kneepkens, Master Guido and his View on Government , in: Vivarium, 16 
(1978), 108-141. 
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ches, the Anonymus of the Glose “Licet Multi In Arte” preserved in the 
MS Oxford, Bodl. Canon, misc. 281, 8 and Peter Helias not only paid 
no attention to the notion of word-order in their comments on Pris- 
cian’s text ad litteram , but also avoided discussing this subject in their 
sections on construction although, in my opinion, there was ample 
opportunity and reason to do so in this connection. 

Notwithstanding the well-known fact that the grammarians of the 
second half of the century became increasingly interested in syntax 
this situation did not change essentially, although it must be granted 
that word-order became an operative notion in grammatical discus¬ 
sions of a more speculative character. For example, in the Porretanic 
Sprachlogik the “ideal” place of a term in a sentence was in fact of 
essential importance for its semantic status and consequently for the 
meaning of the whole sentence. A reference to the discussions in the 
Porretanic Schools on such sentences as: 9 

(x) virgo concipiet 10 
and 

(x) Deus Deum genuit, 
might be sufficient. 

This lack of a theoretical foundation of the concept of word-order 
is sorely felt when we try to get to grips with the development of gram¬ 
matical thinking concerning this syntactic aspect in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. It is beyond any doubt that compared with the previous period 
remarkable progress was made in this field at least as early as the first 
part of the thirteenth century. In her study on transitivity and word- 


8 Cf. C. H. Kneepkens 19871, pp. 47-9. 

9 See the Dialogus Ratii et Everardi , edited by N. H. Haring: A Latin Dialogue on the Doc¬ 
trine of Gilbert of Poitiers , in: Mediaeval Studies, 15 (1953), 243-289, esp. 253-4. 

10 Isai. 7,14. The point here is that according to Porretanic grammatical doctrine this 
sentence can be interpreted in two ways, each depending on the “ideal” place of the 
NP “ virgo”. If the NP “virgo” is used in subject position and constructed personaliter 
with the verb, it ideally precedes the verb, and the interpretation of the sentence is: 
“a virgin, i.e. a female who is now a virgin, will become pregnant”, a true, but not 
astonishing proposition. If, on the other hand, the “ideal” place of the NP “virgo” 
is after the verb and it is constructed substantive with the verb, i.e. without any referen¬ 
tial or even denotational function, the interpretation is: “She will become pregnant 
as (or: being) a virgin”, a true proposition which can only be accepted from the point 
of view of faith. 
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order, I. Rosier 11 pointed out that in 13th-century texts a four¬ 
pronged distinction occurred within the notion of correct word-order, 
which may be summarized as follows: 

(1) the natural order: this is Priscian’s ordinatio recta = naturalis\ 

(2) the obligatory order: this order covers the obligatory deviations 
from the natural order which occur e.g. in questions or in relative 
clauses, where the relative always has to occupy the first place; 

(3) the artificial order 

(4) the logical order: this order, which was not often referred to in 
grammatical texts, merely requires that the word expressing the 
logical subject has to precede the predicate. However, one has to 
bear in mind that the term expressing the logical subject does not 
necessarily coincide with the grammatical subject. 

However, we are able to trace these four kinds of word-order back to 
the grammatical texts of the twelfth-century, although at the moment 
I am not sure whether the syntacticians of the last decennia of the cen¬ 
tury considered the distinction between the ordo rectus (1) and what has 
been called the obligatory order (2) as essential. Nevertheless it is evi¬ 
dent from the texts that they were well aware of the constructional 
deviances within sentences in which this obligatory order occurs: 

(Robert of Paris, Summa ‘Breue sit’, ed. Kneepkens (1987II), p. 296, 5-15) 
“Secundum primam opinionem queritur utrum conuenienter dicatur ‘ellum 
uideo’ et quare ille accusatiuus precedat illud uerbum, quia transitiuum est et 
transitiue positum. Et ideo pocius deberet subsequi quam precedere. 

Et dicimus quod merito precedit ille accusatiuus, quia in se habet implicitum 
aduerbium demonstratiuum. Et aduerbia demonstratiua uerbum precedunt et 
non sequuntur, quemadmodum f Socrates legit , quern uideo’. Ille accusatiuus quem 
uerbum deberet subsequi et tamen preponitur, ne ad uerbum fieri relatio 
uideatur. Similiter negationes et dictiones que habent negationes implicitas, 
uerba precedunt.” 


Rosier’s fourth ordo , sc. the logical order, deserves our special atten¬ 
tion. It shows the different approaches to the concept of word-order 
of the dialectician and the grammarian respectively. Rosier refers to 
a text of Roger Bacon’s Summa gramatica , who, incidentally, violates 
the rules, since he treats the word-order difficulties in the sentences: 


11 I. Rosier, Transitivite et ordre des mots chez les grammairiens medievaux, in: Materiauxpour 
une histoire des theories linguistiques , ed. S. Auroux, M. Glatigny, A. Joly, A. Nicolas, 
I. Rosier, Lille 1984, 181-190. 
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(x) omnem hominem videt aliquis 
(x) nichil nichil est 

and 

(x) Sor currit quem video 

as if they were of the same kind, whereas each sentence should be con¬ 
sidered as involving a different type of problem, on the level of both 
semantics and construction. 

Bacon observes that in the first sentence the accusative phrase 
omnem hominem has its constructional place after the verb, although it 
is to be understood before the verb, for the meaning of the sentence 
has to be: “every man is seen by somebody ”, at least if it concerns 
a true proposition. This means that the suppositum locuiioni , that is the 
subject of discourse, is represented by the accusative phrase omnem 
hominem . However, it should be noticed that Bacon omits the other 
possibility of interpreting the sentence as “somebody sees every 
man”, which is a false proposition: 

(Roger Bacon, Summa gram., ed. Steele, pp. 124,32 - 125,8) “Item, cum sic se 
habent suppositum et appositum apud gramaticum sicut subjectum et 
predicatum apud logicum, set idem secundum substanciam non potest esse sub¬ 
jectum et predicatum in logicis, quare etc. 

Istius tamen oppositum videtur in multis per simile, scilicet si dicam ‘Sor cur¬ 
rit quem video’, quamvis hoc quod dico ‘quem’ vult preponi verbo necessario, 
tamen construitur a parte post transitive; et similiter si dicam ‘nichil nichil est’, 
de necessitate intelligitur negacio a parte ante, quamvis hoc quod dico ‘nichil’ 
construatur a parte post. Similiter si dicatur ‘omnem hominem videt aliquis’, 
necessario construitur a parte post quamvis intelligatur acusativus casus a parte 
ante;’’ 

When we now return to the twelfth-century, we find that the same 
problem puzzled the author of the Summa ‘Absoluta cuiuslibet’ 12 dating 
from the end of the century, a text which the late Richard Hunt 
ascribed to a master Petrus Hispanus ( non-papa ). 13 In his discussion on 
the linguistic fact that the subject nominative does not always repre¬ 
sent the suppositum locutioni , but that sometimes this function is per¬ 
formed by an oblique case, Hispanus adduces the sentence: 

(x) ab omni homine habetur aliquod capud. 

12 For a working edition of this text see: C. H. Kneepkens, Het Iudicium Constructions, 
Dl. IV, Nijmegen 1987. 

13 R. W. Hunt, ABSOLUTA. The Summa of Petrus Hispanus on Priscianus minor, in: 
Historiographia Linguistica, 2 (1975), 1-22. 
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For in this sentence it is not the nominative phrase ( capud\ but the 
ablative phrase ‘omni homine \ which refers to the subject of discourse: 

(Ed. Kneepkens, p. 58-9) “Non cnim nominatiuus semper designat rem sup- 
positam locutioni, immo quandoque obliquus, ut ‘ab omni homine habetur aliquod 
capud \ Licet caput sit nominatiuus, non tamen id supponitur, sed omnis homo, 
qui est obliquus... Expeditius tamen uidetur dicere in diuersis significationibus 
eandem esse constructionem, ut in eadem gramatici consideratione duplex fiat 
dialetici consideratio. Sicut enim eadem est constructio ( aliquid uidetur ab utroque 
istorum’ secundum gramaticos, sed diuerse propositiones sunt secundum 
dialeticos, itaque in predicto...’’ 

Earlier in the Summa Petrus Hispanus had also paid attention to a 
similar difficulty in the discussion on the construction of the clause: 

(x) Tirynthius venies: 14 

(Ed. Kneepkens, p. 40): “In multis enim aliter se habet ratio construendi quam 
significatio, ut ‘ab omni homine habetur aliquod capud’. Si constructionem ordines, 
ita fiet ‘aliquod capud habetur ab omni homine\ quod erit falsum.’’ 

Hispanus does not say that in this sentence we are confronted with a 
problem of word-order that falls within the grammarians' domain. In 
this sentence, he stresses, there is only one constructio , that is, one syn¬ 
tactic structure: The nominative phrase is always constructed in the 
preceding position with the finite verb, i.e. “ex parte ante”. To the 
grammarian the ordo constructionis of this sentence does not change, 
regardless of the order in which its words are uttered. This implies that 
whether one says t( ab omni homine habetur aliquod capud” or “aliquod 
capud habetur ab omni homine ", in each case the nominative phrase “ali¬ 
quod capud” is constructed ex parte ante or “as preceding" with the verb 
“habetur”. The logician, on the other hand, distinguishes between two 
different propositions: (1) a true proposition, in which the ablative 
phrase “omni homine” is the bearer of the utterance, which is indicated 
by its preceding position, and (2) a false proposition, in which the 
nominative phrase “aliquod capud” represents the suppositum locutioni 
and obtains the first position: “aliquod capud habetur ab omni homine”. 
The difference between both propositions must be looked for in the 
distributive force of the universal sign omnis. If it occurs in preceding 
position, not only the noun it qualifies, but also the nominative phrase 
“aliquod capud” falls within its scope and is distributed, too, since the 
meaning of the utterance is: 


14 Iuv. Sat. XI, 61. 
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(x) for each man x there is a head y such that y is possessed by x. 


However, if the universal sign is part of a constituent put at the end 
of the utterance, it does not appear to have any distributive force on 
the preceding parts of that utterance, what, incidentally, implies that 
a distributive sign does not have any retrogressive force. 15 So the 
meaning of this proposition is: 

(x) there is a head y such that^> is possessed by everybody. 16 

From these texts it appears that for Petrus Hispanus ( non-papa ) there 
was a clear-cut distinction between the ordo constructionis on the one 
hand which concerned the grammarian and which was not affected by 
the order in which the words of the sentence were actually uttered, and 
the ordo prolationis or the ordo locutionis on the other hand, 17 the con¬ 
sideration of which belonged to the sphere of interest of the logician, 
who examines the truth and falsity of propositions. It also turns out 
that the grammarians and logicians of the twelfth-century interpreted 
the Priscianic term (< ordo rectus” in their own ways, each within the 
boundaries of their respective disciplines. 

As was already observed above, we lack a definition or even a 
description of the notion 11 ordo rectus” from the part of the twelfth- 
century grammarians; however, to sum up, it is beyond any doubt 
that at least for some syntacticians of the second half of the twelfth- 
century the notion of (< ordo rectus” was primarily operative on the level 
of the constructio and not on the level of the locutio or the prolatio, i.e. 
of the utterance. 

Nijmegen 

Katholieke Universiteit 


15 A similar view can be observed in the Mediaeval grammarians’ discussions on the 
scope of the negation and its place within a sentence. 

16 For similar discussions in 13th-century logic textbooks, see L. M. de Rijk, Each 
Man’s Ass is not Everybody’s Ass. On an Important Item in 13th-Century Semantics , in: 
Historiographia Linguistica, 7 (1980), 221-30. 

17 See on this topic also: A. de Libera, Introduction , in: Semantiques medievales. Cinq 
etudes sur la logique et la grammaire au moyen age ( = Histoirc, Epistemologie, Langage, 3/1 
(1981)), 7-17, esp. p. 14. 
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Reviews 


John Buridan*s Logic: The Treatise on Supposition; The Treatise on Consequences. Translated 
with a Philosophical Introduction by Peter King, Dordrecht (Reidel) 1985, pp. 
xii + 380, ISBN 90 277 1918 7. 

John Buridan was clearly a remarkable logician, who had an immense influence on 
the study of logic throughout Europe, but particularly at Paris, in the two centuries 
following his death around 1358. His major work, the Summulae , is put together from 
nine treatises on logic, of which the fourth, on the theory of supposition, makes up 
the first half of the present volume. The second half consists of an independent treatise 
on consequences. The two works sit together well, King being often able in his end- 
notes to direct the attention of the reader of the Consequentiae (TC) back to remarks 
in De Suppositionibus (TS) to expand a particular point. The editions are preceded by 
an introduction of some 80 pages. 

TS is an elementary work in which Buridan distinguishes supposition from 
signification (meaning), verification (what makes a sentence true) and appellation 
(roughly, any additional connotation of a term). After explaining the various modes 
of supposition—ways in which a term can stand for objects—he proceeds to discuss 
the supposition of relative terms, that is, terms referring back to an antecedent; and 
ampliation and restriction, that is, ways in which the range of things for which a term 
stands may be extended or reduced by the particular predicate of the sentence, or 
other linguistic context in which the term occurs. For example, ‘dead’ ampliates a 
term to stand for things not only of the present but also of the past; ‘can’ to things 
for which the term not only does now but could stand; and so on. 

TC is a much more advanced treatise. Its topic is far wider that its title would sug¬ 
gest, being essentially that third part of a logic, dealing with all sorts of argument. 
(Medieval treatises on logic often consisted of three parts, on terms, on propositions, 
and on argument. What is noticeably missing in the present compilation is any 
extended treatment of the proposition.) Buridan deals with assertoric inference, that 
is, the logic of unanalysed propositions, with modal propositional logic, with 
syllogisms, and with modal syllogisms. Buridan is an unashamed and defiant 
adherent of strict implication: an argument is valid if every model of the antecedent 
is a model of the consequent. Books III and IV, on the syllogism, are particularly rich, 
presenting a very general picture of what can be validly inferred from any pair of 
(modal or non-modal) syllogistic premises. 

TC survives in both incunabula and manuscripts; TS, in its original form, really 
only in manuscript (the incunabula of the Summulae contain Dorp’s commentary on 
the amended text, or sometimes the amended text alone, of Peter of Spain’s treatise 
which Buridan used as the basis for his commentary). There are at least 16 manu¬ 
scripts of the Summulae. Reina produced an edition of the Latin text of TS from one 
ms. (CVP 5365) in the Rivista critica di Storia della Filosofia in 1957; Hubien edited the 
Latin text from the three known manuscripts and three printed texts of TC in 1976. 
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King’s translation is based on these two modern editions, with one or two references 
to the manuscripts. 

Recall the mixed feelings one has towards the medieval scribes: clearly, their labour 
in transmitting medieval logical texts to us is beyond price; on the other hand, their 
misreadings and omissions are infuriating. Unfortunately, the same feeling is 
experienced on reading King’s translation. Occasional sentences are mistranslated, 
resulting in logical nonsense; from time to time whole clauses, or in one case, a 
paragraph, are omitted; and on nearly every page there are minor typographical 
errors, not infrequently provoking puzzlement as to what is really meant. Constant 
reference to the Latin text is necessary to resolve such puzzles. In a word, the accusa¬ 
tion of carelessness cannot be avoided. Some errors have clearly arisen in the physical 
production of the book. But not all. This is a great shame: for detail apart, the work 
is well presented, well thought out, and should have been a most useful introduction, 
for readers without Latin, to a great logician. 

The reader’s confidence is shaken near the start of the introduction when, in a brief 
allusion to Russell’s theory of descriptions, the final clause ‘&Bx’ is ommitted; and 
again as the translation opens when, in the second footnote, King provides an extract 
from Buridan’s questions on De Interpretatione to explain the phrase ‘ad placitum’: 
“But if you were to ask about utterances with are nouns and verbs ad placitum , ...” 
Perhaps King meant ‘which’ for ‘with’ here; a clearer translation would be: “But if 
you were to ask in what way utterances which are nouns and verbs signify ad placitum, 
...” (King takes the text from Pinborg’s 1976 excerpts; the whole work was edited 
by Ria van der Lecq in 1983.) But these slips are minor compared to some which 
follow. 

For example, consider Theorem 8 from Book I of TC. Here, as too often elsewhere, 
mistranslation makes Buridan appear at the very least sloppy, even logically incompe¬ 
tent. But the fault is not Buridan’s. King’s translation reads: 

(a) All sentences with the same number of causes of their truth follow from the 
same < sentences >; (b) all having more < causes of their truth > follow from 
any having fewer or the same < number of causes of their truth > by some 
< sentences > of those < having> more, but (c) not conversely, (p. 204) 

(As is customary, King marks by angle brackets words added in translation.) The 
astute reader will be puzzled. ‘P and Q’ and ‘Neither P nor Q’ have the same number 
of causes of their truth, but the causes are different, and so they clearly are not implied 
by exactly the same sentences. Reference to Buridan’s text reveals that he was quite 
aware of this. What he wrote was: 

(a) All sentences with an equal number and the same causes of their truth mutually 
imply one another ; (b) all < sentences > having more < causes of truth > follow 
from any having fewer and the same as some of that greater number <of causes > , but 
(c) not conversely. 

(My italics.) 

Another example of logical nonsense introduced in the translation occurs on p. 267. 
King’s text reads: 

(b) any syllogism is acceptable in which the contradictory of one premiss follows 
from the contradictory of the other premiss along with the contradictory of the con¬ 
clusion. 

(My italics.) The italicised words quite rightly do not appear in Buridan’s text. Again, 
in his introduction, King makes Buridan look a fool when he writes (p. 48): 

A common term has confused supposition in a sentence if it is not sufficient for the 
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truth of that sentence that it be true for a singular term falling under the common 
term (TS 3.5.1). 

(Italics in original.) This cannot be right. For ‘animal’ in ‘Every man is an animal’ 
has confused supposition, but the sentence is entailed by ‘Every man is Socrates’. 
Buridan’s text reads (King’s translation, p. 129): 

the supposition of some term is called ‘confused’ when the sentence in which it 
is found, or an equiform sentence, can be true without being true for some 
<one> determinate thing falling under the term. 

That is quite right. Buridan knew the difference between a necessary and a sufficient 
condition. And on p. 197 King attributes to Buridan the claim that 

(b) any sentence formed as a consequence is an acceptable consequence if the con¬ 
trary of the antecedent of the indicated consequence follows from the contradic¬ 
tory of the antecedent of the indicated consequence. 

(My italics.) In place of the italicised words Buridan has the sensible words ‘contradic¬ 
tory’ and ‘consequent’ respectively. 

There are too many such cases. There is not space here to deal with them all. But 
there are also simple cases of omission. For example, on p. 107 King’s text reads, 
adding the omitted clause in italics: 

I say that the sentence “Of-every-man the ass is running” is neither universal 
nor indefinite, because the whole subject is neither distributed nor used indefinitely , but 
it is indefinite for the nominative and universal for the oblique, ... 

and on p. 108 (again, adding the missing words in italics): 

The syllogism “ Socrates is seeing every horse, Brunellus is a horse , so Socrates is seeing 
Brunellus” is acceptable. 

On p. 265 we find: 

(a) For whichever two terms of which one is truly called the same as some 
discrete term, of which the other is truly called not the same, the one is not truly 
called the same as the other, and so the one can be inferred negatively of [actually: 
from] the other. 

Finally, on p. 298, the third theorem of Book IV is omitted entirely: 

The third theorem is: 

[Theorem IV-3] Composite uses of ‘know \ ‘believe \doubt 3 and similar modes do not yield 
valid syllogisms. 

Hence this is not acceptable: 

(426) That every B is A is known by Socrates, and that every C is B is known 
by Socrates, therefore, that every C is A is known by Socrates. 

(Buridan is hardly likely to have given an invalid syllogistic form the title of a 
theorem.) Such omissions are pure carelessness, and when multiplied the unreliability 
of the translation without constant reference to the original reduces the usefulness of 
King’s volume. 

King also has trouble with the phrases de virtute sermonis and de vi sermonis , leaving 
the former untranslated on p. 121, with a footnote comment that it is ‘‘very difficult 
to translate; literally, it means something like ‘by the power of the word’.” Actually, 
it means ‘literally’, or ‘properly speaking’. So something has gone very wrong on p. 
184, where si vis expresse loqui de vi sermonis comes out as ‘‘if <the sentence > explicitly 
deals with the meaning (vis) of its words”, which moreover, is in the context absurd. 
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What Buridan means is: “If you wish to put it properly”, the point being how prop¬ 
erly to express the fact that a formal consequence must remain valid under uniform 
substitution. King elsewhere very sensibly points out that Buridan, as a nominalist 
for whom only (some) token sentences exist, must express such criteria with great 
care. 

King’s introduction is very full, covering an immense range of material on the 
whole very well. Occasionally he indulges in quite ridiculous kite-flying, such as the 
claim (p. 46) that determinate supposition is the same as what Donnellan ( Philosophical 
Review, 1966) called a referential and (merely, or non-distributive) confused supposi¬ 
tion matches an attributive use, extended from definite descriptions to (presumably) 
all nounphrases. His idea is this: what is distinctive, for Donnellan, of a referential 
use of a description in a sentence is that the sentence be true of some particular 
referent picked out by the speaker, not of whatever satisfies the description. Similarly, 
says King, ‘Some man is F’ may be false if some man is not F, even if some other men 
are F, for on that occasion they were not being referred to. Accordingly, “ ‘Some 
man’ in such sentence refers to some man ... The sentence is false because that par¬ 
ticular man is not F” (ibid.). 

This is a gross distortion of the theory of supposition. For example, if ‘Some man 
is F’ might be false even when some (other) men are F, then it would not be the con¬ 
tradictory of ‘No man is F’. There is no warrant in Buridan’s text for King’s perverse 
interpretation. In fact, quite the contrary. Supposition is not the same as verification: 
that ‘he’ in ‘Some man is running and he is white’ supposits only for those men who 
are running, does not entail that ‘man’ does likewise. Buridan says it explicitly: “the 
antecedent ‘man’ supposits for all men indifferently, although indefinitely, but the 
term ‘he’ does not supposit for all, but only for those for which the sentence ‘Some 
man is running’ is true” (p. 150). In this Buridan stood four-square with a century- 
old tradition, which Peter of Spain, on whom he is ostensibly commenting, made 
quite clear: “Although in [‘A man is running’ and ‘Some man is running’] ‘man’ 
supposits for all men both running and not running, they are true on account of one 
running man alone. For supposition and making a sentence true are quite different.” 
(Tractatus, ed. L. M. de Rijk, p. 82.) Supposition is to be identified neither with 
verification, nor with reference. 

What is perhaps most notably skated over in King’s introduction is any historical 
setting, in Buridan’s life or in the fourteenth century in general, for these two 
treatises. To be sure, facts about Buridan’s life are regrettably few. But more can be 
inferred. For example, in the introduction to his edition of TC, from which King was 
working, Hubien asks whether there is any internal evidence as to the date of the 
work. He is struck by a particular example which Buridan uses at one place: si dicamus 
‘cardinalis albus est electus in papam* ... et ... ‘ego video unum talem hominem tu concludes 
‘ergo certe tu vides unum falsum hominem ’ (see Hubien’s edition, pp. 9, 23). Such a depar¬ 
ture from the stock examples of two thousand years in which Socrates repeatedly runs 
and disputes, needs some explanation. Hubien finds it in the election in 1334-5 of 
Pope Benedict XII, a Cistercian who would therefore be called “the white Cardinal” 
from the colour of his habit. Moreover, he was an avowed opponent of Ockham and 
nominalism. Consequently, one is surprised to find King translating Buridan’s exam¬ 
ple as ‘Cardinal White has been elected Pope’ (p. 185), adding in a footnote: 
“Perhaps this was a stock figure in examples, or even a person known to Buridan’s 
students”, with no comment on Hubien’s argument. 

In sum, then, this book marks a marvellous opportunity lost. Two wonderful 
works, in sore need of modern translation, have not received the care and attention 
they deserved. 

University of St. Andrews Stephen Read 
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John Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus , edited by Ivan J. Mueller, Oxford (Clarendon 
Press) 1985, pp. CXIII + 403, £35, ISBN 0-19-824680-3. 

John Wyclif, On Universals (Tractatus de universalibus) , translated by Anthony Kenny, 
with an introduction by Paul Vincent Spade, Oxford (Clarendon Press) 1985, 
pp. L+ 184, £25, ISBN 0-19-824681-1. 

That relatively many of Wyclif s philosophical writings are accessible in modern edi¬ 
tions is no doubt chiefly due to his renown as a polemical theologian and the morning- 
star of the reformation. Among the various societies founded by the Victorian scholar 
adventurer F. J. Furnivall was the Wyclif Society, under whose auspices thirty-nine 
volumes of miscellaneous texts were published in the years between 1882 and 1924. 
Although some works were added to this corpus after the dissolution of the society, 
a glance at The Latin Writings oj John Wyclif. An Annotated Catalog , by Williell R. 
Thomson (Subsidia Mediaevalia, 14, Leiden, Brill, 1983) will show that the enter¬ 
prise of making available the whole of his philosophical production is still far from 
completed. Even of the so-called Summa de ente , an important collection of philoso¬ 
phical and theological pieces, several parts remain unedited. Fortunately, this does 
not apply any longer to the tract that is probably the most fitting key to a proper 
understanding of Wyclif s ripest philosophical ideas: the sixth (or fifth) treatise of the 
first of the two books of the Summa de ente , entitled De universalibus. 

The Czech scholar Ivan J. Mueller precedes his critical edition of the Latin text, 
which in all probability was composed about 1374 in Oxford, by a very thorough and 
instructive account of its character, origin and influence, and of the twenty-three 
manuscripts on which the edition has been based. These manuscripts fall into two 
groups: those of the English tradition, to which the editor generally gives preference, 
and those of the Czech tradition. That there are so many Czech manuscripts is explai¬ 
nable in the light of the close ties between England and Bohemia, strengthened by 
the marriage, in 1382, of Anna, sister of the king of Bohemia, to Richard II of Eng¬ 
land. In particular, Wyclif s teachings had a notable impact on some currents of 
thought that developed at the university of Prague, founded in 1348. Such thinkers 
as the famous John Hus and his teacher Stanislaus of Znaim were strongly influenced 
by Wyclif s doctrines and created an intellectual climate in which the latter’s writings 
were much in demand; though the same allegiance also led to the burning, in 1410, 
of approximately two hundred volumes of Wyclifiana in the courtyard of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s palace. 

In addition to this painstaking and very welcome edition of the Latin text—a true 
labour of love, skill and perseverance joined together—historians who are interested 
in Wyclif s philosophy now also have at their disposal an English translation, by the 
capable hand of Anthony Kenny, who, like Wyclif himself about 1360, is at present 
Master of Balliol College, and has, quite suitably, contributed a small monograph on 
Wyclif to the Oxford ‘Past Masters’ series (Oxford University Press, 1985). Help¬ 
fully, Kenny has provided a glossary in which some technical scholastic terms are 
summarily explained. Moreover, Paul Vincent Spade has written an introduction of 
about forty pages, in which he expounds the general problem of universals as viewed 
by medieval philosophers and dwells specifically on some aspects of Wyclif s theory 
of identity and distinction and his rather strange notion of predication. 

Notwithstanding all these highly meritorious efforts, it has to be admitted, even by 
Spade himself, that the reader who is determined to make satisfactory sense of 
Wyclifs text, is faced with formidable difficulties. One of the idiosyncrasies that 
render a sharply focused interpretation so hard is, it seems to me, Wyclifs practice 
of transferring a vocabulary that is primarily appropriate to language and thought to 
reality itself. Such words as say, proposition, subject, predicate, true, universal have a reaso¬ 
nably clear-cut meaning as long as they are applied to the province of spoken and 
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written language. When, as was usual in the Middle Ages, they were transferred from 
that proper domain to the field of thought, so that thinking came to be characterized 
as mental speech, this extension was not without problems, but had at least the advan¬ 
tage of enabling its users to shed some light on an otherwise rather intractable sphere 
of human activity. Most philosophers contended themselves with this single step, 
restricting the vocabulary o( saying etc. to the realm of conventional and natural signs 
in a fairly straightforward sense. But there were some others, notably Walter Burleigh 
and, more or less in his wake, Wyclif, who boldly went considerably farther and 
viewed even reality itself, the states of affairs and things signified by thought and 
speech, in lingual terms. Together with the universals, which, as extreme realists, 
they believed to exist independently in the world of things that were supposed to 
instantiate them, they also carried over to the outside world those expressions that are 
commonly associated with universals as they are present in the sphere of thought and 
language. For instance, Wyclif regards such a substance as that man or that stone as 
a proposition in reality, on the ground that it has an inner structure that consists of 
two elements, matter and form, and a tie or copula connecting them. It is because 
of this trinitarian and propositional structure of things that they may occasion humans 
to form a true or false mental or conventional proposition about them. He further 
holds that the things themselves may be the subject or predicate of a proposition in 
reality. The subject-thing says or manifests itself as well as the predicate that is the 
universal form instantiated by it and inhering in it. One consequence of this way of 
viewing the world is that propositions in reality are truths in a metaphysical sense and 
as such the genuine objects of scientific knowledge and faith. For Wyclif, the mea¬ 
nings of true as it is used in the phrase a true stone and as it is applied to propositions 
coincide: in both cases the word indicates the conformity of things and states of affairs 
to the standards set by the divine intellect. Just as metaphysical truths are the extrinsic 
exemplary forms of the derivative truth of the conventional and mental propositions 
that happen to be formed about them, God, as the supreme truth, is the ultimate 
source of all metaphysical truths, that is, of everything that really exists. God, too, 
says himself; the divine essence is a word or an eternal inward saying. At the same 
time, though, it is emphasized that his saying, by contrast to human saying, is never 
complex and propositional; what he thinks is the totality of absolutely simple universal 
forms. 

This huge metaphor, by which the vocabulary applicable to human sayings is dar¬ 
ingly extended to the world as it exists independently of speech and thought, and also, 
partly, to God, is typical of a tendency that is diametrically opposed to the approach 
favoured by many of Wyclif s contemporaries. While the conceptualists aimed at eli¬ 
minating as many features as possible from the outside world by explaining them as 
the outcome of human thinking and speaking, Wyclif and his followers moved in the 
reverse direction and tried to elucidate the structure of the outside world by treating 
it as a kind of language: totus mundus rationaliter potest did propositio (Tractatus de logica, 
II, London, 1896, p. 20). Naturally, this fascinating change of perspective demands 
from a reader who is striving after full understanding an unusual degree of flexibility. 
Equipped now with at least part of the requisites he may set to work in the spirit 
expressed by Wyclifs Socratic words (Ch. Ill, lines 268-72): ‘But the rule I have laid 
down for myself is that whenever I see an overwhelming reason, I give up my former 
opinion, without regard for reputation, or affection for the men I was following, recal¬ 
ling that through the infirmity of nature I have a greater share of ignorance than of 
certainty.’ 


Leiden 


Gabriel Nuchelmans 
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